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PART  III, 


"  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition  : 
By  that  sin  fell  the  angels ;  how  can  man  then, 
The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by  't  ? 
Love  thyself  last :  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  thee." 


VOL.  Til. 


THE   SILENCE 

OF 

DEAN    MAITLAND. 

CHAPTER  I. 

One  bright  summer  morning  in  the  year 
1881,  a  man  was  travelling  through  the  heart 
of  Devonshire  to  Exeter  in  a  first-class  car- 
riage, the  only  other  occupant  of  which  was 
a  comfortable-looking  clergyman,  who  was 
evidently  able  to  digest  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  and  a  good  daily  dinner  with  equal 
facility,  and  whose  parish,  no  --doubt,  showed 
a  happy  sterility  of  evil-livers  and  dissenters, 
with  an  equally  happy  fertility  of  tithes. 
This  clergyman's  kindly,  fresh-complexioned 
face  assumed  an  expression  of  singular  con- 
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.ceni  and  perplexity  whenever  he  looked,  as 
he  did  furtively  from  time  to  time  under 
cover  of  his  newspaper,  at  his  fellow-traveller. 
The  latter  was  a  gaunt,  haggard  man,  with  a 
worn  and  wasted  face,  which  was  partially 
covered  by  a  beard,  tlie  even  and  sharply 
•cut  ends  of  which  showed  that  it  had  only 
recently  been  allowed  to  grow,  and  was 
lighted  by  dark,  deeply  sunken  eyes  of  a 
kindly  but  singularly  wistful  expression ;  the 
beard  as  well  as  the  hair  was  grizzled. 

The  man  looked  about  fifty  or  fiYe  and 
fifty  ;  his  shoulders  were  bent,  and  he  walked 
with  a  stiff  and  laboured  gait.  His  manner 
was  shy  and  uneasy  ;  he  wore  gloves,  which 
he  never  removed  ;  and  his  dress  consisted  of 
a  badly  made  and  ill-fitting  suit  of  grey. 
The  clergyman  recognized  this  suit  of  grey 
as  that  which  is  supplied  to  discharged 
prisoners  and  soldiers. 

It  was  scarcely  possible  to  recognize  in  this 
bowed  and  broken  man  in  the  ill-fitting  grey 
suit,  the  handsome,  light-hearted  young  fellow 
who  travelled  down  to  Oldport  with  another 
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clergyman  only  eighteen  years  before,  full  of 
health  and  hope  and  intellect,  and  talking 
gaily  of  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth. 
And  yet,  if  you  looked  carefully  at  him,  there 
was  the  same  direct  and  clear  gaze  in  the 
candid  brown  eyes,  the  same  sweetness  about 
the  lips,  the  same  look  of  moral  strength  in 
the  whole  face. 

But  there  was  no  longer  the  air  of  intel- 
lectual power  or  the  confident  calm  of  a 
man  whose  fate  is  in  his  own  hands,  and 
who  means  to  mould  it  to  noble  purposes. 
Eighteen  years  of  intense  suffering,  heroically 
endured,  had  marked  the  face  with  an  un- 
speakable nobility  and  gentleness — an  expres- 
sion which  deeply  impressed  and  mystified 
the  clergyman  opposite  him,  who  knew  per- 
fectly that  the  owner  of  this  sublime  face 
must  have  left  Dartmoor  but  an  hour  or  two 
before. 

Yes ;  Everard  was  free  at  last.  Tlie  day 
for  which  he  had  sighed  through  all  that 
furnace  of  long  years  had  actually  dawned. 
He    might  come    and   go  beneath  the  broad 
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heaven  above  England  as  he  listed.  The 
fever  of  this  thought  had  kept  him  awake 
through  the  long  hours  of  the  last  night  in 
prison  ;  and  yet,  when  he  turned  his  back 
on  the  grim  buildings  of  Dartmoor,  he  could 
scarcely  see  them  for  tears. 

He  left  friends  behind  those  stern  walls — 
friends  who  would  feel  his  departure  as  an 
irreparable  loss,  friends  for  whom  his  heart 
bled.  In  the  wide  world  into  which  he  was 
thrust  alone,  after  a  lifetime  spent  in  unlearn- 
ing its  ways,  he  had  but  one  friend ;  one  who 
had  seen  him  last  in  the  flower  of  youth 
and  intellect,  and  who,  in  spite  of  her  long- 
tried  and  unswerving  devotion,  might  shrink 
from  the  wreck  he  now  was,  ruined  in 
healt]i,  shattered  in  nerves,  and  with  blasted 
prospects. 

These  thoughts  made  him  turn  a  wistful 
gaze  upon  the  purple  slopes  of  Dartmoor 
whenever  a  turn  of  the  line  brought  it  into 
sight.  The  rapture  he  had  felt  in  freedom 
on  his  temporary  escape,  nine  years  before, 
could   never  more  throb  so  strongly  within 
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him.  Those  later  years  had  wrought  more 
cruel  eifect  upon  him ;  the  privations  of  that 
brief  spell  of  freedom — which,  nevertheless, 
was  in  his  memory  like  the  very  breath  of 
heaven — and  the  illness  which  followed  them 
had  more  surely  sapped  his  strength.  His 
captivity  had  been  more  rigorous  after  that ; 
he  had  worn  irons.  The  routine  had  now 
more  effectually  numbed  his  faculties,  so  that 
at  last  it  had  grown  to  be  a  necessity  ;  and 
now  that  he  found  himself  thrown  on  his 
own  resources,  and  dependent  on  no  will 
but  his  own,  he  was  like  a  lost  child,  half 
frightened  and  bewildered  by  the  pettiest 
responsibilities  of  life. 

He  dared  not  encourage  the  good  clergy- 
man's kindly  attempts  at  general  conversa- 
tion, and  the  paper  he  lent  him  was  as  if 
written  in  an  unknown  tongue.  Who  could 
understand  the  Times  of  to-day,  if  the  events 
of  the  last  twenty  years  were  a  blank  to 
him  ?  Empires  had  disappeared  from  Europe 
since  Everard's  incarceration ;  fresh  empires 
had    ri^en  ;     English    society    and    English 
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public  opinion  had  undergone  a  total  change ; 
English  politics  had  been  radically  altered; 
more  than  one  revolution  had  been  accom- 
plished ;  old  landmarks  were  swept  away ; 
the  world  had  made  mighty  strides  onwards, 
for  better  or  for  worse ;  and  of  all  this  he 
knew  nothing. 

At  Exeter  he  felt  more  at  ease.  Leaving 
the  station  on  foot,  he  went  into  the  streets  of 
the  ancient  city,  not  heeding  the  cries  of 
cabmen  and  hotel  touts,  not  dreaming  that  he 
could  be  addressed  as  "  Sir,"  who  had  so  long 
been  only  No.  62,  and  pleasantly  excited  to 
find  himself  moving  unhindered  among  crowds 
of  free  fellow-creatures.  The  cathedral  bells 
were  pealing  merrily  for  some  festival ; 
soldiers  were  marching  with  bright  music 
through  the  streets,  which  were  thronged 
with  women  and  children  in  light  summer 
dresses.  How  beautiful  they  all  looked,  after 
the  ghastly  figures  of  the  convicts  in  their 
hideous  garb  of  uniform  shame  !  and  how 
delicious  was  the  free  air  and  sense  of 
motion  at  will ! 
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He  entered  the  first  tailor's  shop,  and  got 
a  suit  of  ready-made  clothes,  which  he  put  on 
there  and  then,  not  unmindful  of  a  curious 
smile  on  the  shopman's  features  at  sight  of 
the  grey  suit.  Here  also  he  purchased  a 
suitable  outfit  for  a  few  weeks ;  then  he  got 
a  portmanteau,  and,  feeling  a  different  being 
in  a  dark  and  well-made  suit,  he  got  himself 
some  boots  at  a  fashionable  bootmaker's ;  and 
then  went  to  some  dining-rooms  and  ate  his 
first  free  meal  with  rising  spirits,  and  was  no 
longer  startled  when  the  waiter  addressed 
him  respectfully,  and  waited  on  his  behests 
with  "  Yes,  sir  "  and  "  No,  sir." 

When  he  returned  to  the  station  and  took 
his  seat  in  a  third-class  carriage  to  London, 
he  looked  what  he  was,  a  gentleman,  save  for 
his  hands,  which  he  kept  carefully  gloved. 
He  had  many  travelling  companions  now, 
having  chosen  to  go  first-class  in  the  grey 
suit  in  the  hope  of  being  alone  and  unnoticed, " 
and  to  the  conversation  of  these  he  listened 
with  a  kind  of  awe  ;  for  none  of  them  were 
criminals — all  were  free,  and  they  spoke  of 
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things  and  moved  in  a  life  of  which  he  had 
been  long  ignorant. 

He  had  purchased  some  periodicals  with  a 
strange  joy  in  the  novelty  and  freedom  of 
the  act,  but  he  could  not  bring  his  attention 
to  bear  upon  them ;  his  mind  was  too  full. 
He  could  not  even  listen  to  the  conversation 
of  his  fellow-travellers,  which  had  at  first 
such  a  strange  interest  for  him. 

He  gazed  out  upon  the  swift-rolling  summer 
landscape,  and  rejoiced  in  the  roses  which 
starred  the  passing  gardens  in  June  luxury, 
and  wondered  if  it  were  really  he.  His 
captivity  was  turned,  and  he  was  indeed 
like  unto  them  that  dream.  It  was  so  sweet, 
and  yet  so  terribly  sad.  Not  only  were 
youth  and  strength  and  hope  gone,  but  the 
very  world  from  which  he  had  been  so 
suddenly  torn  was  almost  swept  away. 
Leslie  was  dead,  and  Marion  and  Mrs.  Mait- 
land  and  his  father,  the  stout  old  admiral, 
and  they  had  never  known  that  he  was 
innocent.  Did  they  know  now,  he  won- 
dered, and  could  they  bear  the  thought  of  the 
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other's  guilt,  or  were  all  things  earthly  to 
them  as  if  they  had  never  been  ?  And  of 
those  who  remained,  how  much  of  the  old 
selves  he  remembered  still  lived  ?  The  long 
years  had  bad  no  power  to  touch  Lilian's 
loyalty,  but  what  had  they  done  to  herself? 

The  train  rushed  clattering  into  a  large 
station  and  stopped.  Some  of  his  fellow- 
travellers  got  out,  disinterring  their  buried 
parcels  and  wraps  witli  cheerful  bustle.  A 
young  lady  begged  his  pardon  for  incom- 
moding him — bow  strange  the  slight  courtesy 
seemed  ! — others  wished  him  good  morning, 
and  he  returned  the  salutation  with  a  dim 
feeling  of  transgression  ;  he  could  not  yet 
realize  that  he  might  speak  without  leave. 

A  girl  with  a  sad  face  offered  roses  at  the 
windows,  and  brightened  when  he  bought 
some.  He  had  touched  no  flowers  since  he 
gave  those  to  Lilian  on  the  fatal  New  Year's 
Eve.  Those  were  virgin-white,  which  should 
have  been  red  with  blood ;  these  were  warm 
crimson  and  gold. 

It    was    dark    night    when    they    reached 
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London.  Everard  scarcely  knew  what  to  do 
in  the  tumult  and  din  of  a  great  metropolitan 
station.  At  last  he  found  himself  and  his 
brand  new  portmanteau  in  a  hansom,  driving 
towards  a  hotel  he  mentioned,  half  afraid  it 
might  have  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

At  the  time  of  his  conviction  the  law 
which  forfeited  the  property  of  felons  was 
still  in  force,  so  that  he  would  have  been 
penniless  had  not  the  admiral  left  him  an 
equal  share  with  his  other  children  at  his 
death,  which  occurred  some  five  years  back. 
This  little  property — which  was,  of  course,  in 
the  hands  of  trustees — had  been  accumulating 
during  those  years,  and  would  now  afford 
him  a  moderate  income,  which  he  still  hoped 
to  increase  by  the  exercise  of  his  profession. 
He  was  to  see  the  late  admiral's  man  of 
business  on  the  morrow,  and  when  that  was 
done  he  scarcely  knew  where  to  turn. 

He  could  not  go  to  Lilian  with  the  prison 
taint  still  upon  him ;  the  thought  of  that  was 
unendurable.     She  did  not  know  the  exact 
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date  at  which  he  was  to  be  set  at  liberty, 
so  he  decided  to  spend  a  week  or  two  in 
getting  accustomed  to  a  free  life,  in  ridding 
himself  of  some  of  his  enormous  ignorance 
of  everyday  affairs,  and  in  purging  his 
memory  of  prison  degradations.  Then  he 
had  messages  to  deliver  to  the  friends  of 
his  fellow-prisoners,  and  set  about  that  at 
once. 

London  oppressed  him  with  its  immensity 
and  tumult  and  the  awful  sense  of  loneliness 
which  it  produced ;  so  after  a  few  days  he 
went  into  the  country,  resolving  to  stop 
wherever  fancy  prompted.  During  those  few 
days  he  had  looked  into  much  new  literature, 
wilh  an  appalling  sense  of  being  left  far 
behind  his  age.  The  medical  and  scientific 
journals  gave  him  the  keenest  stab  ;  science 
had  made  such  mighty  strides  without  his 
aid,  and  the  theory,  the  darling  theory  which 
was  to  effect  a  revolution  in  medical  science, 
had  already  been  formed  by  another  and 
accepted  by  the  world. 

Perhaps    country   air    would    restore    his 
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shattered  nerves.  There  is  no  nurse  or  healer 
like  Nature  ;  to  her  kind  arms  he  would  flee 
for  refuge.  But  along  that  very  line  he  had 
travelled  down  to  Malbourne  with  Cyril 
nearly  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  memory  of 
it  tore  his  heart.  "  An  ascetic  is  a  rake 
turned  monk,"  he  had  told  Cyril,  little  dream- 
ing what  a  home-thrust  he  was  giving.  And 
here  was  the  massive  cathedral,  and  here  the 
towers  of  Belminster,  a  place  associated  with 
scenes  so  agonizing.  Yet  he  remembered  his 
jest  to  Cyril  about  the  bishop. 

He  got  out  at  Belminster,  attracted  by  the 
strange  fascination  which  belongs  to  scenes 
of  past  suffering,  and,  leaving  his  things  at 
the  station,  strolled  leisurely  down  the  steep 
street,  and  looked  with  infinite  compassion  at 
the  gaol  in  which  he  had  endured  such  agony. 
The  place  was  not  altered  ;  people  might  have 
been  strolling  about  just  the  same  while  his 
torture  was  going  on. 

There  was  the  lovely  old  Gothic  cross, 
standing  a  solitary  relic  of  dead  centuries, 
and  wondering  silently  at  the  feverish  present ; 
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there  were  the  old  houses,  jutting  out  upon 
pillars  over  the  street  and  hiding  the  dark 
shops  ;  there,  finally,  was  the  hoary  cathedral, 
girdled  about  by  its  lofty  trees  and  its  green, 
quiet  close,  into  which  he  strolled  with  a 
feeling  of  sweet  refreshment.  His  eyes  rested 
lovingly  on  the  pleasant  scene,  so  full  of  old- 
world  associations,  so  suggestive  of  all  things 
soothing  and  sweet ;  a  2)lace  in  which  one 
must  think  of  past  things  and  of  things 
eternal,  and  yet  which  is  linked  so  harmo- 
niously with  things  passing  and  the  little  life 
of  to-day. 

He  strolled  into  the  grey,  vast,  echoing 
interior,  and,  sitting  down  opposite  the  open 
door,  lost  himself  in  a  pleasant  dream.  How 
sweet  it  would  be  to  live  there  under  the 
great  minster's  shadow,  within  sound  of  the 
holy  bell ;  to  lead  a  gentle,  holy,  uneventful 
life,  pacing  daily  that  rich  green  turf,  looking 
on  those  great  trees  and  red-roofed  houses, 
and  on  the  pillared  cloister  yonder,  and  on 
the  light-springing  arches  of  the  Deanery,  as 
one  passed   to  and  fro,  lowly,  perhaps,  but 
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calm  and  happy  !  Something  h'ght  fluttered 
between  the  slender  black  pillars  of  the 
Deanery  entrance.  It  was  a  young  lady  in  a 
gay  summer  dress,  who  passed  out  and 
walked  along  by  the  old  cloister  with  an 
indescribable  grace  in  the  carriage  of  her 
slim  figure. 

The  sight  of  her  youth  arid  beauty  called 
up  pleasant  visions  of  sweet  and  tranquil 
home  life — life  rich  with  love  and  duty,  and 
adorned  with  culture  and  refinement ;  and  a 
little  sigh  escaped  him  in  spite  of  himself, 
when  he  thought  of  the  possibilities  of  life, 
and  remembered  what  he  had  missed  in  his 
long  agony.  People  began  to  stream  in 
slowly  by  twos  and  threes,  and  he  observed 
that  the  bells  were  chiming  languidly ; 
visitors  with  guide-books  went  out  or  moved 
choirwards  ;  a  dark,  thin  young  clergyman, 
with  a  rapt  face  and  ascetic  lips,  ascended 
the  choir-steps,  and  recalled  the  Cyril  of 
twenty  years  ago  with  strange  vividness ; 
the  great  organ  began  to  boom ;  the  choristers 
paced  slowly  in,  heavenly  boy  faces  showing 
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above  their  white  robes,  or  men  with  worn 
and  rugged  faces ;  the  bright  silk  hoods  of 
the  clergy  gleamed  as  they  passed ;  evensong 
began. 

Everard  did  not  dream  of  entering  the 
choir ;  the  thought  of  mingling  with  others 
on  equal  terms  even  in  an  act  of  worship  was 
as  yet  far  from  him.  He  felt  himself  a  dweller 
on  the  outskirts  of  humanity  ;  it  was  as  yet 
a  great  boon  to  be  allowed  merely  to  look  on 
without  rebuke.  So  the  solemn  words  and 
heavenly  music  came  echoing  beneath  the 
dim  arches  brokenly  to  his  far-off  ears,  and 
their  peaceful  spell  drew  him  gradually  nearer 
to  the  choir. 

At  last  the  anthem  began,  and  his  soul 
melted  within  him  beneath  the  passion  of  the 
full- voiced  strain,  and  he  stole  silently  up  the 
matted  steps  with  bowed  head,  his  conscious- 
ness merged  in  the  meaning  which  the  mellow 
voices  strove  with  conflicting  endeavour  to 
make  clear.  The  glorious  tumult  increased 
till  it  dissolved  in  a  triumph  of  harmony  ; 
and  then  above  it,  like  a  lonely  sea-bird  soar- 

VOL.  III.  C 
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ing  over  a  sea  of  stormy,  foam-tipped  billows, 
there  rose  a  single  boy's  voice,  so  sweet  and 
pure,  so  full  of  unconscious  and  unutterable 
pathos,  that  Everard  trembled  as  be  heard  it, 
and  stole  on  to  the  very  gates  of  the  sanctuary 
to  listen.  Higher  and  higher  the  solitary 
boy-voice  rose,  till  it  seemed  as  if  it  must  be 
finally  lost  in  some  clear  heaven  of  ineffable 
sweetness ;  there  it  hovered  and  paused,  and 
then  descended,  rising  and  falling  again 
upon  the  pinions  of  strong  melody,  till  it  fell 
at  length  half  wearied  into  the  sea  of  deep 
and  mellow  harmony. 

The  listener  outside  the  sanctuary  gate 
gazed  in  in  a  tumult  of  unspeakable  feeling, 
not  knowing  what  memories  and  hopes  and 
longings  the  boy's  beautiful  voice  awakened 
within  him,  but  vaguely  conscious  that  he 
had  stood  thus  before  in  some  far-off  forgotten 
time,  seeing  all  his  lost  youth  flash  by  him, 
and  realizing  the  spell  of  Lilian's  long-missed 
presence  once  more. 

The  anthem  died  away,  and  Everard  came 
to  himself,  and  thought  how  unfitted  he  was 
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for  life  with  a  nervous  system  so  sensitive, 
so  liable  to  escape  control,  and  he  remembered 
the  scorn  which  once  mingled  with  his  pity 
for  such  weaklings.    He  scorned  no  man  now. 

The  chorister  with  the  beautiful  voice  had 
a  face  of  equal  charm — a  face  from  which 
Everard  could  scarcely  avert  his  eyes.  The 
other  boys  looked  roguish  enough,  though 
they  were  very  well  behaved — pattern 
choristers,  indeed ;  but  this  lad's  face  and 
demeanour  had  a  singular  pathos,  and  his 
eyes,  instead  of  being  bent,  as  the  others  were, 
on  the  desk,  had  a  forward  or  upward  gaze 
during  his  singing.  He  evidently  knew  all 
his  music  by  heart. 

When  the  service  was  over,  and  the 
worshippers  had  left  the  building,  Everard 
strolled  down  the  nave,  looking  at  different 
monuments,  and  spoke  to  the  verger,  whose 
offer  to  guide  him  he  had  refused. 

"•  I  know  the  cathedral  well,"  he  said,  "  but 
I  have  not  seen  it  for  many  years." 

"  You  may  have  travelled  and  seen  a 
sight  of  cathedrals  since,  but  you  won't  see 
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many  to  beat  Belminster,"  said  the  verger, 
proudly. 

"  Not  many ;  and  it  is  in  better  order  than 
in  former  times.  And  what  a  very  well- 
behaved  choir !  I  suppose  your  dean  is  a 
good  man." 

"  Yes,  sir ;  the  dean  is  very  particular 
about  the  cathedral.  He  takes  an  interest  in 
every  creature  about  it,  too.  We  all  have  to 
mind  our  ^s  and  q's,  I  assure  you,  and  we'd 
do  anything  for  him.  He's  that  taking  in 
his  ways,  to  be  sure." 

"  And  who  is  your  dean  ?  "  asked  Everard, 
indifferently,  as  he  was  turning  away. 

"  Bless  my  soul  alive !  "  exclaimed  the 
verger ;  ''  don't  you  know  who  the  Dean  of 
Belminster  is  ?  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  where 
have  you  been  not  to  have  heard  of  Dean 
Maitland  ?  " 

Everard  was  glad  he  had  turned  away,  and 
he  did  not  reply  for  a  moment. 

"  No  doubt  I  appear  very  ignorant,"  he 
said  at  length,  with  a  little  smile,  "  but  I 
have  not  been  near  Belminster  for  this  twenty 
years." 
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"  But  not  to  know  Dean  Maitland !  Why, 
all  the  world  knows  the  great  dean.  The 
books  he  has  written,  the  things  he's  done  ! 
Nothing  can  be  done  without  Dean  Maitland. 
He's  the  greatest  preacher  in  the  Church  of 
England.  They're  going  to  make  him  Bishop 
of  Warham  soon.  Why,  bless  you,  sir,  when 
Dean  Maitland  preaches  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  extra  police  have  to  be  put  on,  and 
people  wait  outside  for  hours.  To  think  you 
never  heard  of  Dean  Maitland ! "  and  the 
verger  looked  up  and  down  Everard,  scanning 
him  as  if  he  were  some  strange  natural 
phenomenon. 

"The  greatest  preacher?"  repeated  Everard, 
his  heart  throbbing  painfully.  "  What  is  his 
Christian  name  ?  " 

"  The  greatest,  and  the  bishop,  Bishop 
Oliver,  the  Bishop  of  Belminster,  is  the  next, 
and  some  think  he  runs  the  dean  close," 
replied  the  verger,  with  satisfaction ;  "  Chris- 
tian name,  Cyril.  You  should  hear  him 
preach,  sir,  you  should  indeed.  People  come 
down  to  Belminster  on  purpose.     He  preaches 
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to-morrow  in  the  nave.  A  series  of  evening 
lectures  to  working-men,  and  the  dean  takes 
his  turn  to-morrow." 

"  I  will  come,"  said  Everard  ;  and  he  moved 
away,  and  stood  gazing  abstractedly  at  the 
ancient  font,  consumed  with  the  strangest 
excitement. 

*'  It  is  very  old,  sir,"  said  a  sweet  voice 
behind  him ;  and,  turning,  he  found  himself 
face  to  face  with  the  chorister  who  sang  the 
solo. 

He  was  a  slight,  delicate  lad,  some  ten 
years  of  age.  with  dark  hair  waved  over  his 
pure  white  brow,  and  beautiful  blue  eyes 
gazing  with  a  strange  pathos  from  the  well- 
featured  face  ;  and  the  singular  beauty  of  his 
voice  was  enhanced  by  the  purity  of  his 
accent,  which  was  that  of  a  gentleman. 

"  Old  indeed,"  returned  Everard.  "  Old 
Oliver  couldn't  batter  that  ;  it  is  too 
solid." 

"  You  know,  of  course,  that  he  smashed  the 
west  window,"  said  the  lad,  pointing  to  the 
great   window,    with    its    singular    pattern. 
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formed  by  piecing  the  broken  fragments  of 
richly  coloured  glass  together. 

Everard  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and 
moved  on,  the  boy  accompanying  him,  and 
discussing  the  different  objects  of  interest 
with  singular  intelligence. 

"  You  do  not  tire  of  the  cathedral,  though 
you  sing  in  it  daily  ?  "  asked  Everard. 

"  No,  I  never  tire  of  it,"  he  replied,  gazing 
dreamily  round ;  "it  is  such  a  beautiful  place. 
I  love  the  vastness  of  it.  I  spend  hours  here  ; 
it  is  my  home." 

He  had  insensibly  stolen  his  small  hand 
into  Everard's,  who  was  thrilled  deeply  by 
the  warm,  soft  grasp,  and  he  now  led  him  on 
to  show  him  an  ancient  tomb. 

"  Have  you  been  a  chorister  long  ? " 
Everard  asked. 

"  Only  since  we  came  to  Belminster,  three 
years  ago ;  then  I  was  the  smallest  boy  in  the 
choir."  He  did  not  go  to  school,  he  said,  in 
reply  to  a  query  ;  he  had  a  tutor.  "  My  name 
is  Maitland,"  he  added ;  "  Everard  Maitland." 

Everard's  hand  tightened  convulsively  over 
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the  child's  slight  fingers,  and  he  gazed  search- 
ingly  in  his  face,  which  betrayed  no  surprise 
at  the  intent  gaze. 

"  Ah  !  the  dean's  son,"  he  said,  after  a  long 
pause. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  with  a  proud  little  air  ; 
"  the  dean's  son.  Do  you  know  my  father  ? 
Have  you  heard  him  preach  ?  " 

"  Not  of  late." 

"  He  is  a  very  good  father,"  said  the  boy ; 
"  and  I  am  his  only  son.  People  think  him 
great,  but  he  is  better  than  great ;  he  is  good. 
We  have  no  mother.  What  time  is  it  ?  "  he 
added,  as  Everard  drew  out  his  watch  to 
conceal  the  tumult  that  was  stirring  within 
him. 

Everard  silently  turned  the  dial  towards 
him  for  answer. 

"  I  can  hear  it  tick,"  said  the  child,  regret- 
fully ;  "  but  I  cannot  see  it." 

"  Not  see  it ! "  exclaimed  Everard,  in 
surprise. 

"  No,  sir ;  I  am  blind.  You  are  sur- 
prised?" he  added,  after   a  pause;  "people 
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always  are.  I  was  born  blind,  and  I  have 
been  trained  to  be  as  independent  as  possible. 
I  show  it  more  in  a  strange  place.  I  know 
every  inch  of  the  cathedral,  I  love  it  so." 

"  Blind !  "  echoed  Everard,  at  last ;  "  and 
you  are  his  only  son  ?  " 

"  His  only  son.  It  is  a  terrible  grief  to  him. 
It  is  little  to  me  ;  my  life  is  very  happy,  and 
my  father  is  so  very  kind.  And  they  let  me 
sing  in  the  choir  and  play  the  organ.  Few 
boys  have  such  pleasures  as  I." 

"  You  bear  your  affliction  manfully,"  said 
Everard,  laying  his  hand  tenderly  on  the 
child's  head  and  gazing  thoughtfully  on  him 
for  a  space.  "  But  how  can  you  enjoy  the 
cathedral  if  you  cannot  see  its  beauty  ?  " 

"  I  can  feel  it.  I  have  heard  its  different 
parts  so  often  described,  and  I  know  its 
history  so  well.  Then  I  can  hear  by  the 
echoes  how  vast  it  is,  and  how  lofty,  and  the 
way  in  which  the  music  rolls  about  it  describes 
its  shape.  I  could  feel  you  standing  at  the 
font  just  now,  and  I  know  when  you  are 
looking  at  me.     I  knew  that  you  were  a  good 
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man  the  moment  you  spoke.  Your  voice  is 
familiar  to  me.  You  see,  we  blind  people 
have  other  senses  to  make  up,  sir." 

The  child  smiled  as  he  said  this,  a  smile 
that  touched  Everard  to  his  heart's  core. 
Cyril  and  Lilian  smiled  thus,  but  the  child's 
smile  had  a  sweetness  beyond  theirs,  one 
which  is  only  born  of  suffering. 

They  had  now  reached  the  open  door, 
through  which  entered  the  reflected  warmth 
of  the  sunshine,  which  the  blind  boy  said  he 
could  feel,  and  here  they  parted. 

"  Grood-bye,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  pressing  his 
hand,  and  directing  upon  him  the  strange 
unaware  gaze  of  the  blind.  "  We  have  had  a 
charming  talk,"  he  added,  in  Cyril's  own 
fascinating  manner. 

"Grood-bye,  dear  little  fellow,  and  God 
bless  you,"  replied  Everard,  returning  the 
pressure  of  the  delicate  hand.  "  Stay,"  he 
added,  as  the  child  stepped  out  into  the 
sunshine.  "  Had  you  not  a  brother  named 
Ernest  ?  " 

"  Oh   yes,"   he   answered ;    "  they   say   he 
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was  such  a  strong,  healthy  boy.  He  died 
when  I  was  a  baby.  My  poor  father  has  lost 
many  sons  and  daughters,  and  I  can  never  be 
anything  but  a  care  to  him.  He  has  only  my 
sister  to  comfort  him.  Good-bye,  sir ;  I  shall 
be  late  ; "  and,  taking  off  his  hat  once  more, 
he  sprang  down  the  steps  and  across  the 
pavement,  to  an  iron  railing  which  here  fenced 
the  turf.  Everard  watched  him  as  he  vaulted 
it  easily,  and  dashed,  as  seeing  boys  dash, 
headlong  across  the  green,  making  a  slight 
turn  to  avoid  a  collision  with  a  solemn  clergy- 
man, who  lifted  his  hat  to  him,  and  then 
flying  straight  under  the  slender  arches  of  the 
Deanery  entrance,  where  he  vanished  from 
sight. 

"  Poor  young  gentleman  !  "  said  the  verger, 
who  was  standing  behind  Everard,  chinking 
a  shilling  the  child  had  given  him.  "  Nothing 
pleases  him  so  much  as  showing  the  cathedral 
to  strangers,  and  keeping  his  blindness  from 
them.  Many  and  many  a  one  he's  took  in. 
But  he  always  gives  a  verger  a  shilling  after 
taking  a  party  round  ;   he  wouldn't  take  a 
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man's  bread  out  of  his  moutli.  It's  a  sore  trial 
to  the  dean,  sir,  you  may  depend  upon  it.  It 
was  trouble  to  his  mother  caused  it,  they  say. 
Just  before  he  was  born  she  went  through  a 
deal  in  her  mind,  and  was  never  the  same 
again.  And  that  affected  the  boy's  nerves, 
specially  the  optic  nerves  and  he  was  born 
blind.  Pity,  isn't  it  ?  We  shall  miss  Master 
Everard  when  the  dean  is  Bishop  of  War- 
ham." 

"No  doubt,"  said  Everard,  moving  ab- 
stractedly away,  his  eyes  rivetted  on  the 
Deanery  ;  "  no  doubt." 

Lilian  had  gradually  ceased  to  mention 
Cyril  in  her  letters ;  indeed,  since  Marion's 
death,  she  had  not  mentioned  him  at  all,  and 
Everard  had  never  during  the  whole  of  his 
imprisonment  named  the  name  of  the  man  he 
had  so  loved,  and  for  whom  he  had  suffered 
so  cruelly.  And  now  he  found  him  the  great 
Dean  Maitland,  too  great  to  be  merely  the 
Dean  of  Belminster ;  he  belonged  apparently 
to  the  higher  order  of  deans,  like  Dean  Swift 
and  Dean  Stanley,  and  was,  moreover,  Bishop- 
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elect  of  Warliam.  And  Warliam  was  the 
greatest  see  in  England ;  its  bishops  had 
ranked  as  princes  in  olden  days.  There  was 
but  one  greater  dignity  in  the  Church — that 
of  archbishop.  Everard  paused  opposite  the 
Deanery,  and  looked  long  upon  it,  while  a 
singular  conflict  of  feelings  raged  within  him. 

On  this  very  spot,  eighteen  years  ago, 
Cyril  himself  had  stood,  an  obscure  curate, 
while  Everard  was  undergoing  his  terrible 
ordeal  before  the  judge,  and  had  reflected,  in 
spite  of  the  tumult  within  him,  upon  the 
advantages  of  being  a  dean. 

He  had  looked  with  keen  outward  observa- 
tion, as  Everard  was  looking  now,  on  the 
majestic  pile  of  the  grey  cathedral,  rising 
above  the  sedate  red  roofs  and  gables  of  the 
quiet  and  dignified  close ;  on  the  same  elms 
and  limes,  leafless  then  in  the  March  sunshine, 
and  had  heard  the  rooks  cawing  in  their  lofty 
circles  overhead,  with  the  same  suggestions 
of  boyhood  and  home  and  the  breezy  downs 
about  Malbourne  ; — there  he  had  stood,  though 
Everard    did   not   know   it,   and   fought   an 
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inward  battle  in  which  his  soul's  best  powers 
were  overthrown. 

Some  such  battle  raged  within  Everard 
now.  He  thought  of  his  long  agony,  and 
the  crimes  which  caused  it ;  he  thought  of 
his  heart's  best  friendship,  and  the  treachery 
which  betrayed  it ;  he  repeated  to  himself 
with  various  intonations  of  scorn  and  indigna- 
tion, "  Dean  Maitland,  Bishop  of  Warham  ;  " 
he  thought  of  the  guileless  child  with  his 
angel  voice  and  his  lifelong  affliction ;  he 
thought  of  his  own  broken  health  and  ruined 
life  ;  he  thought  of  Lilian  wasting  her  youth 
in  loneliness,  and  asked  himself  how  he  could 
forgive  the  traitor  for  whose  crime  he  had 
suffered — the  traitor  who  dressed  in  fine  linen 
and  dwelt  in  palaces  among  the  greatest  in  the 
land,  while  the  betrayed  wore  his  heart  out 
in  a  prison,  clothed  in  the  garb  of  shame,  and 
herded  with  the  scum  and  off-scouring  of  vice. 
He  could  not  bear  these  distracting  thoughts  ; 
he  turned  with  a  gesture  of  fierce  indignation, 
and,  striding  hurriedly  along  the  close,  passed 
beneath  the  Grothic  gateway,  in  whose  angle 
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was  niched  a  tiny  clmrch,  passed  along  amid 
a  crowd  of  happy  schoolboys  in  front  of  the 
college,  and  did  not  breathe  freely  till  he 
fonnd  himself  once  more  in  the  bustling  High 
Street. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  Deanery  drawing-room  looked  out  upon 
a  soft  stretch  of  lawn,  partly  shaded  by  some 
magnificent  trees,  and  bounded  by  a  delicious 
old  garden  with  warm  red  walls,  on  which 
fruit  was  ripening  in  the  July  sun.  The 
mullioned  casements,  with  their  diamond 
panes,  stood  open  to  let  in  the  sunny  air 
laden  with  the  scent  of  carnations,  roses,  and 
mignonette.  All  that  refined  taste  backed 
by  a  long  purse  could  do  towards  making  a 
room  beautiful  and  suggestive  of  art  and 
culture,  as  well  as  perfectly  comfortable,  had 
been  done  to  this  room,  which,  as  everybody 
knew,  had  been  arranged  by  the  dean  and 
his  twin  sister.  Nor  did  the  apartment  lack 
the  crowning  grace  of  a  charming  mistress  ; 
the  dean's  only  daughter,  a  girl  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen,  but  apparently  much  older. 
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She  sat,  becomingly  dressed  in  some  light, 
fresh  material,  near  an  open  casement  by  a 
low  table,  on  which  a  tea-service  was  placed, 
and  was  talking  in  the  liquid  Maitland 
voice  to  several  ladies  and  three  young  and 
seemingly  unmarried  men,  two  of  whom  were 
clergymen,  while  the  third,  the  evident  object 
of  the  black-coats'  dislike,  which  he  as  evi- 
dently returned,  had  something  about  him 
which  proclaimed  the  dashing  hussar.  He 
answered  to  the  name  of  Lord  Arthur. 

"  Benson,"  said  Miss  Maitland,  addressing 
a  servant,  "  tell  the  dean  that  I  insist  upon 
his  coming  in  to  tea.  Say  who  are  here. 
It  would  serve  him  right.  Lady  Louisa,"  she 
added,  "  if  I  got  you  to  go  and  rout  him  out 
of  his  den." 

"  My  dear  child,  the  mere  suggestion 
terrifies  me  !  "  returned  the  lady.  "  Imagine 
the  audacity  of  rushing  in  upon  the  dean, 
when  he  might  be  making  one  of  his  lovely 
sermons  or  his  clever  books  !  " 

"  By  the  way,"  interposed  one  of  the 
curates,  "  what  an  appreciative  notice  there 

VOL.  III.  D 
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is  in  this  week's  Guardian  of  the  dean's 
'  Epistle  to  the  Romans ! '  Did  you  see  it. 
Miss  Maitland  ?  " 

"  Oh,  you  don't  mean  to  say  he  is  at- 
clever  as  all  that,  to  make  a  new  Epistle  to 
the  Romans !  "  exclaimed  a  very  young  lady, 
whose  simplicity  was  greatly  admired. 

The  door  now  opened,  and  the  dean 
appeared  among  his  guests,  making  each  feel 
that  he  or  she  was  the  special  object  of  his 
welcoming  words  and  smiles.  After  this 
greeting,  his  glance  ran  anxiously  round  the 
room  and  across  the  garden  in  search  of 
something  that  he  missed.  "  Where  is 
Everard  ?  "  he  then  asked. 

"  Probably  in  the  cathedral,"  replied 
Marion.  "  He  has  not  returned  from  even- 
song." 

"  You  were  not  at  evensong,  Mr.  Dean," 
said  a  lady.  "It  is  a  pity,  for  Everard 
excelled  himself  in  the  anthem." 

"  He  did  indeed,"  chimed  in  the  young  curate 
with  the  rapt  face.  "  I  never  heard  anything 
truer  or  sweeter  than  that  high  C  of  his." 
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"  Poor  dear  child !  his  voice  is  a  great 
consolation  to  him,"  sighed  the  dean,  toying 
comfortably  with  his  teaspoon. 

"  I  wonder  if  that  voice  will  last  ?  "  asked 
Lord  Arthur.  "  Of  course  I  mean,  will  it 
change  into  a  good  man's  voice  ?  " 

"  Probably,  with  health  and  good  manage- 
ment. So  many  good  boy-trebles  are  strained 
by  overwork,  and  crack  hopelessly  at  the 
change,"  replied  the  father. 

"  Now,  Lady  Louisa,  begin  your  siege," 
said  the  young  hostess.  "  If  you  don't  do 
everything  she  asks  you,  papa,  you  will  get 
no  more  tea,  remember." 

"  This  is  alarming,"  smiled  the  dean. 
"  Lady  Louisa,  I  appeal  to  your  generosity 
not  to  exact  too  much  from  a  helpless  victim." 

"Pile  on  the  agony.  Aunt  Louisa,"  cried 
Lord  Arthur.     '' '  Yas  victis  ! '  remember." 

"  Your  nephew's  war-cry.  The  ruthless 
soldier  flings  his  sword  into  the  scale,"  said 
the  dean. 

"  Yes,  and  I'd  fling  myself  after  it,  if  you 
would  only  come  to  Dewhurst  next  week," 
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added  the  hussar.  "  YouVe  never  seen  the 
old  place,  dean,  and  my  father  is  dying  to 
have  you  there,  and  so  is  my  mother." 

"  And  your  aunt,"  added  Lady  Louisa, 
laughing ;  "  not  to  mention  yourself."  And 
she  proffered  her  request,  in  the  form  of  an 
invitation  from  her  sister-in-law  to  the  dean 
and  his  daughter  to  dine  and  sleep  at  the 
ancient  historic  dacal  castle  one  day  in  the 
following  week. 

"  There,  papa,"  said  Marion,  with  pretty 
imperiousness ;  "  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
name  the  day." 

"  Alas  !  "  sighed  her  father,  "  next  week  is 
quite  filled  up." 

"  Oh,  but  you  must  come  next  week," 
urged  Lady  Louisa.  "  We  shall  be  alone 
then,  and  able  to  enjoy  you.  Indeed,  the 
duchess  will  never  forgive  you  if  you  do  not 
come." 

"  To  incur  the  duchess's  displeasure  grieves 
me  to  the  heart,"  replied  the  dean. 

"  Also  mine,"  added  the  lady,  whom  some 
people  held  to  be  well  disposed  to  wed  the 
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widowed  ecclesiastic.  She  was  about  five 
and  thirty  and  of  majestic  presence,  if  not 
surprisingly  well  favoured. 

"  That,"  he  returned,  "  would  reduce  me  to 
absolute  despair ;  yet  I  am  firm.  I  am  tied 
to  the  stake." 

It  was  while  the  dean  was  being  thus 
implored,  coaxed,  and  threatened,  and  while 
one  or  two  people  who  would  have  been 
ready  to  depart  this  life  in  peace  after  an 
invitation  to  the  great  duke's  show-place 
were  listening  with  unspeakable  envy,  that  a 
servant  stole  up  to  the  dean  and  appeared 
anxious  to  attract  his  attention. 

"  Well,  Benson  ?  "  he  said  at  length,  having 
disposed  of  the  question  of  the  visit. 

"  A  young  gentleman,  sir,"  said  the  man, 
in  a  low  tone — "  refuses  to  give  his  name  ; 
says  it  is  private  business  of  importance." 

"  Why  did  you  not  say  I  was  engaged  ?  " 

"  I  did,  sir.  He  said  his  business  was 
urgent." 

"  Let  him  wait  in  the  library." 

"  I    wonder  how  they  make   bishops,  Mr. 
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Dean  ? "  asked  Lady  Louisa,  mischievously. 
"  Do  they  send  messengers  post-haste  to  offer 
mitres  upon  their  knees  just  when  people  are 
having  tea  comfortably  ?  " 

The  dean  smiled  a  pleased  smile,  and 
observed  that  he  had  hitherto  had  no  ex- 
perience of  being  made  a  bishop  ;  and  a  lady 
present  remarked  that  a  certain  paper  had 
mentioned  his  acceptance  of  the  see  of 
Warham  as  a  fact,  and  further  ventured  to 
ask  if  the  journal  in  question  was  right. 

The  dean  smiled  again.  ''  A  man  who 
declines  such  an  office  when  duly  chosen  by 
the  rightful  authorities  incurs  a  tremendous 
responsibility,"  he  said,  with  unusual  gravity  ; 
and  the  rumour  immediately  went  forth  that 
he  had  accepted. 

He  then  withdrew  with  an  apology.  "  Per- 
haps we  had  better  not  keep  the  mitre  waitiug 
too  long,  Lady  Louisa,"  he  observed  to  that 
lady,  with  his  peculiar  smile,  as  he  went  out. 

He  reflected,  as  he  left  the  room,  that  he 
might  do  worse  than  marry  Lady  Louisa ; 
also  that  Lord  Arthur,  who,  though  a  younger 
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son,  was  ricli  enough  to  marry  as  he  pleased, 
undoubtedly  meant  business  with  regard  to 
Marion.  Lady  Louisa  was  amiable,  accom- 
plished, not  dowerless,  pleasing,  and  of  a 
suitable  age.  What  could  a  man  want  more  ? 
The  Bishop  of  Warham  and  Lady  Louisa 
Maitland  sounded  well.  And  yet  the  Bishop 
of  Warham,  leading  a  life  of  widowed  loneli- 
ness because  his  conscience  put  the  narrowest 
meaning  on  the  phrase  "  husband  of  one  wife," 
might  have  more  power  over  men's  minds. 
But  then  Dean  Maitland  belonged  to  that 
class  of  men  to  whom  single  blessedness  is  a 
curse,  and  his  six  years'  wifelessness  had 
weighed  sorely  upon  him,  and  he  had  but 
two  children,  one  hopelessly  afflicted. 

Eeaching  his  study,  he  rang  the  bell, 
"  Where  is  Mr.  Obermann  ?  "  he  asked  of  the 
servant,  meaning  his  son's  tutor. 

"  Out,  sir." 

''  And  Miss  Mackenzie  ?  " — Marion's  gover- 
ness and  companion. 

"  Out,  sir.  Her  Girls'  Friendly  Meeting 
day." 
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"  Which  that  young  rascal,  Arthur,  well 
knew,"  thought  the  dean.  Then  he  ordered 
that  a  maid  should  search  the  cathedral  and 
close  for  the  blind  boy,  keeping  him  in  sight, 
but  not  accosting  him,  unless  he  should  break 
his  bounds,  which  were  the  cathedral  pre- 
cincts, so  careful  was  the  dean  of  his  only 
son.  "  Show  the  young  man  in  here,  Ben- 
son," he  said,  in  conclusion. 

It  never  struck  any  visitor,  much  less  this 
unsophisticated  youth,  that  the  dean's  easy 
pose  in  his  library  chair  by  his  writing-table, 
which  was  so  placed  that  the  light  from  the 
lattice  fell  sideways  from  behind  him,  leaving 
him  in  the  complete  shadow  of  the  rather  dark 
wainscotted  room,  yet  fully  illuminating  his 
books  and  papers  and  the  chair  fronting  him, 
in  which  he  motioned  his  unknown  guest  to 
take  a  seat,  was  a  calculated  one ;  but  it 
certainly  had  uncommon  advantages,  since 
not  a  quiver  of  the  penitent's  lip,  not  a  line 
of  his  face  or  a  movement  of  his  body  was 
lost,  while  the  priest's  countenance  was  but 
dimly  seen  in  the  shade. 
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Since  the  production  of  his  popular  devo- 
tional work,  "  The  Secret  Penitent,"  Dean 
Maitland's  ghostly  counsel  had  been  sought 
by  men  and  women  from  far  and  near,  chiefly 
from  far,  and  chiefly,  though  the  gentle 
reader  will  probably  doubt  this  assertion,  by 
men.  These  men  were  desirous  of  remaining 
unknown,  and  sometimes  gave  names  which 
they  said  were  assumed,  sometimes  none  at  all. 

Yery  strange  tales  had  been  told  in  that 
pleasant  little  study,  in  the  sight  of  that 
finely  carved  ebony  and  ivory  crucifix  and 
those  beautiful  proof  engravings  of  celebrated 
religious  pictures,  holy  families,  ascensions, 
conspicuously  among  them  a  copy  of  the 
Gethsemane  which  hung  in  the  study  at 
Malbourne.  Cyril  imagined  that  the  nam^e- 
less  youth  was  another  of  these  penitents, 
and  received  him  with  a  certain  tenderness 
in  his  stately  manner,  which  he  knew  was 
well  calculated  to  unlock  the  sealed  recesses 
of  the  heart. 

It  was  a  tall,  handsome,  well-built  youth, 
whose    features    and    expression    kindled    a 
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vague  disquiet  in  the  dean's  breast,  sucli  an 
irrational  mental  discomfort  as  imaginative 
people  experience  at  times,  and  instinctively 
fear  to  analyze. 

He  entered  the  room  with  a  confident  step 
and  bearing,  looking  boldly  forwards  with 
an  almost  arrogant  self-assertion  in  his  gaze, 
which  was  quickly  subdued  by  the  dignified 
courtesy  of  Dean  Maitland — a  man  with 
whom,  despite  his  unvarying  politeness, 
which  was  almost  courtliness,  no  man  ever 
dared  take  a  liberty.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
youth,  entering  with  his  bristles  all  on  end, 
had  expected  hostility  or  at  least  repression, 
and,  receiving  a  suave  cordiality  instead,  was 
for  the  moment  confounded.  He  felt  himself 
enveloped  in  a  blue  radiance  from  the  dean's 
strangely  beautiful  and  powerful  eyes,  which 
searched  him,  measured  him,  explored  him 
to  his  remotest  recesses,  and  reduced  all  his 
pretensions  to  nothing. 

A  man  sitting  at  a  table  wath  the 
implements  of  his  daily  occupation  before 
him   has  a   great  advantage  over   one  who 
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sits  unoccupied  in  a  chair  in  the  full  light, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  talking.  This  the 
dean  knew,  and  he  never  committed  the 
error  of  walkino;  into  a  room  to  beo:in  an 
interview  with  a  person  he  intended  to  in- 
fluence, though  no  man  knew  better  than  he 
how  to  walk  into  a  room. 

Sitting  at  ease  in  his  wooden  chair,  with 
the  open  lattice,  picturesquely  tangled  with 
invading  roses  and  ivy,  behind  him ;  with  his 
melodious  voice  and  refined  accent,  new  to 
his  listener's  ears  ;  with  his  graceful  limbs 
showing  to  advantage  in  his  black  dress  with 
shorts  and  gaiters ;  and  with  his  well-formed 
hands  in  harmony  with  his  severely  cut 
features,  which,  however,  were  only  dimly 
seen,  he  cast  a  spell  over  his  visitor  ; — he 
suggested,  further,  that  harmonious  blending 
of  aristocractic  piety  which  is  peculiar  to 
the  English  dean,  and  perhaps  to  the 
French  abbe  before  the  Eevolution,  and 
which  had  so  fascinated  his  own  youthful 
gaze.  He  made  a  picture  in  the  oak  wain- 
scotted   room,    with    its    latticed    casements, 
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ecclesiastic  adornments  and  suggestions  of 
honoured  antiquity,  which  quite  overpowered 
the  unaccustomed  gaze  of  the  younger  man, 
who  never  forgot  it. 

Tlie  dean's  practised  eye  soon  saw  that  his 
visitor  was  not  a  gentleman,  though  near 
being  one.  He  was  ill  dressed  in  a  badly 
made  light  suit,  which  hung  loosely  upon 
him,  and  yet  became  him.  A  crimson  scarf 
was  fastened  carelessly  about  his  neck  by  a 
flashing  pin,  and  that  also  well  became  his 
dark  and  handsome  features.  His  strong 
hands  were  brown  and  large,  but  well- 
formed.  He  used  his  straw  hat  to  emphasize 
what  he  said.  He  was  full-grown,  but  so 
young  that  his  face  was  smooth,  save  for 
the  slight  indication  of  a  moustache.  "  He  is 
quite  honest,"  the  dean  thought. 

"  I  come  from  America,"  he  began  abruptly, 
in  a  mellow  and  powerful  voice. 

"  You  come  from  a  country  of  which  a 
man  may  be  proud,"  replied  the  dean,  in  the 
tone  which  made  men  love  him ;  "  and  you 
kindly  honour  me  with  a  visit  ?  " 
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"  In  plain  words,  sir,  what  do  I  want  ?  " 
broke  in  the  youth.  "  I  want  to  be  a  gentle- 
man." 

"  A  most  laudable  ambition,"  returned  the 
other,  smiling. 

"  I  want  to  go  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
Cambridge  I  would  prefer,  because  you  were 
there." 

He  acknowledged  this  compliment  with 
a  slight  bow. 

"  My  father  was  a  gentleman,"  continued 
the  lad,  in  his  jerky  and  headlong  fashion ; 
"  but  my  mother  was  not." 

"  A  man's  mother,"  returned  the  dean,  in 
his  plaintive  voice,  "  is  more  usually  a  lady." 

"  Oh,  you  are  laughing  at  me  !  But  I  am 
English-born,  and  was  brought  up  a  British 
subject  in  the  Dominion.  My  name,"  he 
continued,  with  some  agitation,  "  is  Benjamin 
Lee." 

He  looked  earnestly  at  the  face  in  the 
shadowed  corner,  but  he  did  not  see  the 
sudden  and  quickly  subdued  quiver  of  the 
dean's    lip.      He   was   aware,  however,  that 
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a  change  bad  taken  place  in  his  face  and 
demeanour. 

"  A  very  good  name,"  he  returned,  in  the 
same  dulcet  tones ;  "  a  very  usual  English 
name." 

"  I  was  born  at  Malbourne,"  the  youn^^ 
man  went  on,  with  an  increased  sonorousness 
of  voice  and  intensity  of  gaze.  "  My  mother's 
name  was  Alma  Lee." 

"  Indeed.  I  remember  your  mother  well. 
Is  she  living  still  ?  " 

''She  is,  and  I  bring  a  letter  from  her. 
But  that  is  not  what  I  want  to  say.  My 
mother  was  a  deeply  wronged  woman,  and 
she  never  complained.  The  business.  Dean 
Maitland,  is  just  this  :  My  father  has  done 
nothing  for  me ;  all  has  fallen  upon  my 
mother.  She  has  had  me  well  educated  for 
her  means,  and  wanted  me  to  go  into  business. 
But  I  am  ambitious ;  I  wish  to  make  a  figure 
in  the  world — to  be,  as  I  said,  a  gentleman, 
for  I  feel  the  good  blood  in  my  veins,  and  I 
am  determined  to  have  my  right,  and  to 
claim  from  my  father  what  he  is  well  able  to 
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give  me — a  university  education  and  a  start 
in  life." 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  the  dean,  in  an  icy  tone. 

"  And  therefore,"  proceeded  the  youth, 
springing  to  his  feet  the  more  to  emphasize 
his  words,  "  I  come  to  you,  because  I  am 
your  son  I " 

The  word  *'  son  "  he  dehvered  as  if  dealing 
a  blow,  and  he  evidently  expected  his  hearer 
to  recoil  beneath  this  tremendous  assertion ; 
but  he  was  disappointed. 

The  dean's  fine-cut  features  indeed  grew  pale 
in  the  dusk,  and  there  was  a  sudden  deepen- 
ing of  tint  in  his  eyes ;  his  lips  also  met  with 
a  stern  compression.  But  of  this  the  young 
man  saw  nothing,  and  no  other  sign  of  emo 
tion  betrayed  the  tumult  that  raged  so  madly 
within  him  at  the  sound  of  that  deadly  mono- 
syllable. 

''  Calm  yourself,  my  friend  ;  pray  be  seated 
again,"  he  said,  in  cool  and  silvery  tones. 
"  Since  when,  may  I  ask,  have  you  suffered 
from  this  distressing  delusion  ?  " 

It  was  now  the  younger  man's  turn  to  be 
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aghast.  The  coolness  with  which  this  start- 
ling assertion  was  received  utterly  confounded 
him,  and  he  dropped,  with  a  vacuous  stare, 
into  his  seat,  muttering  some  queer  Yankee 
objurgation. 

"  Delusion  !  "  he  ejaculated  at  length. 

"  It  is  a  very  usual  form  of  mental  disease 
to  imagine  one's  self  the  son  of  some  eminent 
person/'  observed  the  dean,  in  the  indifferent 
tone  of  one  uttering  a  mild  platitude.  '^  Are 
you  at  present  under  medical  treatment  ?  " 

"  No,  5zV,"  returned  the  lad,  regaining  his 
mental  poise ;  "  I  am  as  sound  in  mind  and 
body  as  a  man  can  possibly  be  ;  and  I  know 
myself  to  be  your  son,  and  I  am  here  to  claim 
my  rights  as  such." 

"  The  facts  of  your  birth  are  well  known 
in  Malbourne,"  continued  the  dean,  in  the 
same  indifferent  tone.  "  They  are  such  as 
reverence  for  parents — a  virtue,  I  fear,  not 
inculcated  in  your  adopted  country — should 
lead  you  to  conceal,  and,  if  possible,  forget. 
I  remember  the  circumstances  fully.  I  bap- 
tized you  myself — that  is,  if  you  are  the 
person  you  claim  to  be." 
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'*!  am  not  surprised  tliat  yon  sbonld  dis- 
own me  before  the  world,"  said  the  youth  ; 
"  and  I  own  that  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
upon  the  subject   without    some    irreverence 
unbecoming  a  son ;  but  I  bid  you  ask  your 
conscience,  sir,  whose  fault  it  is  that  I  cannot 
refer  to  my  birth  without  imputing  blame  to 
my   parents?     I    bid  you    further  ask   your 
conscience  how  you  are  to  answer  at  the  bar 
of  Divine  Justice,  if  you  add  to  the  sin  which 
brought  me  into  the  world,  a  fatherless  out- 
cast,   with   the    instincts    of  a   higher   rank 
warring  with  the   barren    necessities   of  his 
life,  the  further  sin  of  neglecting  the  responsi- 
bilities you  rashly  incurred.     Oh,  I  have  no 
legal  rights — ^that  I  know  well ;  but  have   I 
no  natural  rights — I  who  have  the  blood  of 
an  ancient  family  in  my  veins,  the  instincts 
of  a  long  line  of  gentlemen  ?      Have   I  no 
rights   in   the    sight  of  Him  whose  eternal 
laws  were  broken  bv  the  sin  which  2:ave  rise 
to  my   being,  and  of  which  I  was  entirely 
innocent  ?  " 

It  was  a  strange  reversal  of  parts,  the  son 
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admonishing  the  father,  the  layman  rebuking 
tlie  priest,  the  supposed  penitent  accusing 
the  confessor ;  but  the  youth's  fiery  words 
struck  home,  and  the  dean  quivered  visibly 
beneath  them,  and  for  the  moment  he  could 
summon  no  reply  to  his  ashen  lips. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  distress  you, 
sir,"  continued  the  young  man,  with  some 
compunction,  ''  but  you  will  see  on  reflection 
that  I  ask  nothing  unreasonable.  I  merely 
ask  you  to  repair  the  wrong  of  my  birth — 
or  rather,  to  fulfil  the  obligations  incumbent 
on  a  parent.  I  have  grown  to  manhood  with 
no  aid  or  recognition  from  you.  I  am  alone 
in  the  world  ;  for  my  mother  has  a  mortal 
disease,  and  has  come  home  only  to  die.  I 
simply  ask  for  this  start  in  life,  which  you 
must  be  well  able  to  give ;  I  ask  no  further 
recognition.  Believe  me,  sir,  the  time  may 
come  when  you  will  be  glad  to  have  some 
claim  on  the  duty,  if  not  the  affection,  of  a 
son,  and  I  am  not  ungrateful." 

The  dean  rose  to  his  feet,  quivering. 
"Silence!"  he  cried,  in  deep  tones  of  com- 
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pelling  intensity.  "  I  cannot  bear  this,"  he 
added,  in  a  voice  of  anguish,  which  escaped 
him  against  his  will.  "  This  is  intolerable, 
to  be  insulted  in  one's  own  house !  Go,  sir, 
and  remember  that  in  this  country  conduct 
so  outrageous  as  yours  is  likely  to  lead  you 
to  imprisonment  in  a  lunatic  asylum." 

Now  that  he  was  standing  he  seemed  to  be 
gradually  regaining  the  mastery  of  himself, 
which  for  the  moment  be  had  lost.  Young 
Lee  rose,  but  did  not  withdraw. 

"  I  go,"  he  replied.  "I  have  said  enough 
for  the  present,  but  you  will  hear  of  me 
again  until  I  gain  my  will.  In  the  mean  time, 
here  is  the  letter  my  mother  bid  me  deliver 
into  your  own  hands,  and  which  needs  an 
answer." 

The  dean  took  the  letter  with  an  inward 
shudder  at  the  sight  of  it,  and  brought  out 
some  glasses,  which  he  affected  to  wipe  and 
arrange  before  reading  it,  though  in  reality 
he  needed  no  glasses ;  he  only  wanted  to 
gain  time  and  composure. 

"  By    the    way,    Mr,     Lee,"    he    observed 
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quietly,  "  your  mother  married,  I  believe, 
some  groom  before  leaving  England.  Is  he 
living  ?  " 

"  She  married  Charles  Judkins,  who  was 
a  kind  stepfather  to  me.  He  died  some  years 
ago,  leaving  my  mother  and  myself  well  pro- 
vided for." 

"Your  mother,  then,  has  no  other  children  ?" 

"  A  one,  sir. 

The  dean  had  at  last  arranged  the  glasses 
and  unfolded  the  letter,  giving  one  swift 
glance  at  his  visitor,  who  had  walked  up  to 
one  of  the  engravings,  a  sweet  and  guileless 
Madonna  with  a  thoughtful  child,  and  was 
examining  it  with  interest.  Nevertheless, 
the  dean  shaded  his  face  from  the  light  as  he 
read. 

The  room  was  very  still,  and  pleasant 
sounds  stole  in  through  the  open  lattice.  A 
great  bee  was  humming  about  the  roses  and 
honeysuckle  just  outside ;  a  blackbird  woke 
up  from  his  afternoon  drowse  and  began 
fluting  his  liquid  vespers ;  the  cathedral  clock 
proclaimed  the  hour  in  deep  booming  notes. 
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and  all  the  bells  in  the  city  echoed  it  with 
varying  cadence  ;  young  voices  came  through 
the  sunny  air  of  the  garden,  and  the  stranger 
saw  a  party  playing  at  tennis  below ;  a  girl's 
clear  laugh  rang  out  in  true  lieart-music,  and 
was  followed  by  a  man's.  It  was  Marion 
laughing  at  some  absurd  mistake  on  the  part 
of  the  love-blinded  Lord  Arthur,  who  was 
ready  to  laugh  with  her.  The  dean  mean- 
while read  on  in  silence. 

The  young  man  grew  impatient,  and 
longed  to  soothe  his  soul  by  a  hearty  whistle, 
to  which  his  full  red  lips  rounded  themselves. 
He  got  to  the  end  of  the  engravings,  and 
turned  once  more  to  the  figure  at  the  table ; 
but  the  dean  was  still  reading,  statue-like, 
with  his  face  accidentally  shaded  by  his  hand, 
though  he  never  turned  a  page  of  the  brief 
letter  of  one  sheet.  The  picture  he  made 
sitting  thus  beneath  the  lattice,  through 
which  some  long  golden  bars  of  sunshine  were 
now  stealing,  remained  upon  the  young  man's 
memory  for  ever,  though  he  did  not  hear 
the  quick  subdued  breathing  of  the  reader. 
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or    see    the   chill   drops    upon   his   tortured 
brow. 

Within  a  stone's  throw  of  that  lattice  one 
of  the  canons  was  standing  on  a  short  ladder, 
tending  a  peach-tree  on  his  garden  wall,  thus 
seeking  a  pleasant  distraction  from  the- 
abstruse  Hebrew  studies  in  which  he  had 
been  buried  all  the  day.  His  wife  stood  in 
the  pathway  by  the  sunny  border,  where  the 
bees  were  humming  luxuriously  over  their 
luscious  thieving,  and  looked  on  at  his 
labours. 

"  I  had  it  from  the  dean  myself,  Edmund," 
she  was  saying,  "  this  very  afternoon." 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  he  replied,  rather  in- 
distinctly on  account  of  ihe  strips  of  cloth 
he  held  in  his  mouth,  "  you  will  now  have 
the  satisfaction  of  repeating  it  all  over  the 
close.  Bishop  of  Warham,  eh  ?  Maitland  is 
a  lucky  fellow,  and  about  as  ignorant  as  that 
cat " — pointing  to  a  fine  grimalkin,  who  was 
lazily  watching  his  master.  "  But  scholar- 
ship goes  for  nothing  in  these  radical  days." 

"  I  am  sure  he  will  make  a  delightful 
bishop,"  said  the   lady;    "and    who   knows 


what  old  fogey  we  may  get  at  the  Deanery 
now  ?  Some  old  frump,  with  his  nose  buried 
in  a  book  all  day,  perhaps." 

'^  When  not  perched  on  a  ladder,"  laughed 
the  canon.  ''  Well,  who  wouldn't  have  the 
gift  of  the  gab  like  Maitland  ?  Lucky  fellow, 
to  be  sure  !  " 

The  letter  which  took  so  long  to  read  ran 
as  follows  : — 

"  I  am  come  home  to  die,  and  I  wish  to 
see  you  once  more  first.  I  promised  never  to 
betray  you,  and  swore  away  an  innocent 
man's  character  to  shield  you,  and  I  have 
never  had  a  happy  hour  since.  I  cannot 
undo  all  the  wrong  I  have  done  for  your 
sake,  but  I  can  and  must  clear  this  man, 
who  never  did  me  harm.  I  cannot  die  in 
peace  till  I  have  righted  him.  Can  I  do  it 
without  hurting  you  ?  Come  to  me  for 
heaven's  sake ;  my  days  are  numbered.  .  My 
son  bears  this.  He  knows  his  parentage,  but 
nothing  more.     He  is  a  good  lad. 

''  Alma  Judkins." 
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At  last  the  dean  lifted  his  head  and 
questioned  the  youth  with  regard  to  his 
mothers  illness  and  present  abode,  and 
learned  in  reply  that  she  was  suffering  from 
some  fatal  internal  malady,  which  had  become 
suddenly  worse  in  consequence  of  a  fall  in 
the  Belminster  street,  and  that  she  had  been 
admitted  to  the  paying "  ward  of  the  local 
hospital,  whence  there  was  no  probability  of 
her  issuing  alive. 

''  You  take  your  mother's  extremity  easily, 
young  man,"  said  the  dean. 

But  the  youth  replied  that  he  had  been 
expecting  the  end  for  so  long  that  it  no 
longer  agitated  him,  yet  his  eyes  filled  with 
tears  as  he  spoke.  The  dean  then  took  a  pen 
and  slowly  indited  a  few  sentences,  which  he 
gave  to  the  young  man,  who  took  the  paper 
and  withdrew  with  a  bow,  which  his  host 
very  frigidly  returned. 

No  sooner  had  the  door  closed  upon  the 
young  fellow's  stalwart  form  than  Cyril 
dropped  into  his  chair,  and,  burying  his  face 
in   his   hands,  groaned   heavily,   shuddering 
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from  head  to  foot.  If  he  could  have  dreamed 
this  terrible  moment  twenty  years  ago,  would 
that  handsome  stripling  ever  have  seen  the 
light?  If  any  man  could  be  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  embodied  result  of  one  sin, 
would  he  ever  sin  more  ?  Probably  he  would, 
else  why  has  Eternal  Wisdom  reserved  such 
knowledge  for  the  most  part  to  another 
world  ? 

A  light,  swift  step  sounded  along  the 
corridor ;  the  door  opened,  and  the  blind  boy 
came  running  in,  with  a  joyous  greeting  on 
his  lips. 

The  dean  lifted  his  head,  and  strove  to 
calm  himself  as  he  welcomed  the  child  in  a 
gentle  voice ;  but  his  heart  was  wrung  by  the 
contrast  between  this  lad  and  the  fine,  healthy 
youth  who  had  just  left  him — wrung,  too, 
by  the  thought  that  the  latter's  look  had 
shown  no  gleam  of  affection ;  nothing  but  a 
challenging  defiance. 

*'  I  made  such  a  mistake,  papa,"  said 
Everard ;  "  I  actually  took  a  stranger  for 
you.     Yet  his  voice  was  louder  and  his  step 
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stronger  than  yours.  I  met  him  in  the  hall 
now.  Benson  was  letting  him  out.  Who 
was  he  ?  Benson  says  his  face  is  rather  like 
yours,  so  perhaps  I  was  not  so  very  stupid." 

"  My  poor  Ev^erard  !  "  murmured  the  dean, 
folding  the  child  with  unwonted  tenderness 
in  his  arms ;  ''  my  blighted  boy  !  " 

''I  am  not  poor,"  returned  the  child, 
brightly,  while  he  laid  his  round  soft  cheek 
on  his  father's  hollow  face  with  a  colt-like 
caress.  "  Now,  dada,  I  won't  be  pitied. 
Benson  said  the  fellow  was  like  you,  so  his 
eyes  were  little  better  than  my  ears.  But 
who  w^as  he  ?  " 

"  A  stranger,  an  American.  So  you  sang 
the  solo,  I  hear  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  and  it  went  so  well.  My  voice 
was  like  a  bird  flying  up  to  heaven's  gate. 
Father,  it  is  nice  to  have  such  a  voice ;  it 
goes  as  if  it  couldn't  help  it.  And  I  showed 
such  a  nice  fellow  over  the  cathedral,  and 
took  him  in  thoroughly." 

"  Poor  lad  ;  poor  dear  lad  !  And  what  is 
going  on  now  ?  " 
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"  Yirgil  with  the  Herr.  And  after  dinner 
Marry  has  promised  to  accompany  our  vioUns. 
And  what  do  you  think  ?  The  duke  has  a 
Stradivarius,  and  Lord  Arthur  is  to  take  me 
to  Dewhurst  to  hear  it,  and  perhaps  touch  it. 
How  hot  and  wet  your  forehead  is  !  Is  your 
head  bad  ?     Am  I  bothering  ?  " 

The  boy's  sightless  gaze  met  his  father's 
glance  of  passionate  tenderness,  all  unconscious 
of  the  agony  it  looked  upon  ;  and  the  dean 
turned  away,  for  he  could  not  bear  it. 
Marion's  laugh  came  floating  in  again  with 
its  masculine  echo,  and  the  child's  face 
brightened. 

"  Marry  and  Arthur,"  he  said. 

The  dean  pushed  the  dark  hair  from  the 
boy's  brow,  kissed  and  blessed  him,  and  dis- 
missed him  under  the  plea  of  a  headache 
and  desire  for  quiet,  watching  him  leave 
the  room  with  a  look  of  wistful  compassion. 
He  loved  his  blind  son  better  than  any- 
thing on  earth,  but  he  remembered  how 
he  had  held  the  other  lad  in  his  arms  at  the 
font,  and  how  the  infant's  touch  had  stirred 
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ihe  first  keen  thrill  of  fatherhood  in  his 
heart. 

"  I  dare  not,  oh,  I  dare  not !  It  would  be 
Titter  ruin !  "  he  murmured  to  himself,  in 
reply  to  some  inward  suggestion. 

The  young  Canadian  meantime  left  tlie 
Deanery,  and,  placing  his  hat  firmly  on  \ih 
head,  turned  to  take  one  comprehensive  look 
at  it  before  he  went  round  by  the  cloisters 
and  disappeared. 

"  Je-rwsalem ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  if  my 
sainted  parent  isn't  a  first-rate  actor  and  a 
cool  hand  !  Now  I  know  where  I  got  my 
brains  from." 

The  dean  sat  on,  with  his  head  buried  in 
his  hands  and  his  heart  torn,  with  the  deadly 
missive  before  him,  and  utter  ruin  staring 
him  in  the  face,  while  the  long  golden  bars 
of  sunshine  lengthened  and  fell  across  him 
unheeded,  and  the  pleasant  chime-music  told 
quarter  after  quarter. 

"  Oh,  my  God  !  "  he  groaned,  "  but  one  sin 
in  a  youth  so  spotless !  And  have  I  not 
repented  ?     And  are  all  these  years  of  agony 
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nothing  ?  And  the  work  I  have  done  and 
have  still  to  do  !  And  the  powers  vouch- 
safed to  me  !     Is  there  no  mercy — none  ?  " 

An  hour  ago  he  had  been  so  secure,  so 
unsuspecting — the  old  ghost  laid  for  ever^  he 
thought.  And  now?  To  go  to  that  public 
liospital,  he,  to  whom  no  disguise  was  pos- 
sible, whose  very  fame  would  pursue  him 
and  point  him  out  with  a  finger  of  fire,  to 
meet  the  dying  gaze  of  that  hated  woman, 
to  hear  her  terrible  reproach !  How  could 
he  ?  And  that  boy,  with  his  strong  self-will 
and  his  ambition — Dean  Maitland  knew  too 
well  whence  he  got  those  qualities — he  would 
hunt  him  down  without  pity.  Why  not  cut 
the  knot  for  ever  ?     He  had  poison  at  hand. 

The  low  mellow  murmurs  of  a  gong  rose 
on  his  ear  (there  were  no  bells  or  any  harsh 
sounds  at  the  Deanery)  ;  he  heard  Marion's 
voice  calling  to  Everard,  and  the  tap  of  her 
light  foot  as  she  ran  downstairs,  only  just  in 
time  for  dinner.  He  could  not  take  his  life 
just  then  ;  he  had  to  invent  an  excuse  for  not 
appearing  at  dinner. 
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The  perilous  moment  past,  better  thoughts 
came  to  him.  He  leaned  out  of  the  window  and 
breathed  the  cool  dusk  air.  A  wakened  bird 
twittered  happily  before  turning  again  to  its 
rest ;  Everard's  pure  voice  floated  out  from 
an  open  window,  with  the  words  of  an  anthem 
he  was  learning.  The  dean  fell  down  before 
the  crucifix,  and  tried  to  pray.  He  lay  there 
in  the  darkness  while  his  children's  music 
sounded  through  the  open  windows,  till  the 
moonlight  stole  in  through  the  lattice  upon 
him,  and  there  was  silence  in  the  house,  save 
for  the  ticking  of  clocks  and  the  deep  breath- 
ing of  sleepers.  Then  he  arose,  haggard  and 
exhausted,  but  resolved  to  do  his  duty,  what- 
ever it  might  cost  him. 

Striking  a  light,  he  went  to  a  cabinet 
inlaid  with  delicate  mosaic,  and  touched  a 
spring.  A  hidden  compartment  was  disclosed, 
whence  he  took  a  bottle  and  a  glass  on  which 
measures  were  engraved.  Carefully  pouring 
out  an  exact  quantity  of  dark  brown  liquid, 
he  drank  it  and  replaced  the  spring. 

The  dean  was  a  total  abstainer ;  he  knew 
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the  world  too  well  to  hope  for  influence  over 
the  popular  mind  unless  he  bowed  to  the 
idol  of  the  hour,  and  frequently  observed  to 
friends  that  he  abstained  from  wine  "  for 
the  sake  of  example."  For  the  same  reason, 
probably,  nobody  knew  anything  about  the 
little  bottle  of  dark  liquid. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

When  Everard  reached  the  High  Street,  his 
attention  was  caught  by  an  announcement  in 
a  bookseller s  window,  "Dean  Maitland's  new 
work,"  and,  on  going  up  to  the  shop,  he  saw 
the  volumes,  fresh  from  the   publisher  s,    in 
their  plain  brown  binding.     It  was  the  third 
volume  of  the  dean's  "  Commentary  on  the 
Pauline    Epistles."     There   also   he    saw,    in 
every  variety  of  binding  suited  to  luxurious 
devotion,    his     other    works  :      his    "  Secret 
Penitent,"  his  "  Knight's  Expiation,  and  other 
Poems,"  his  *'  Lyra  Sacra,"  his  "  Individual 
Sanctity,"    his    "  Yerses   for   the    Suffering," 
*'  Parish    Sermons,"    ^'  Sermons    preached    in 
Westminster  Abbey,"  together  with  endless 
tracts    and    pamphlets.      Everard   purchased 
the  "Secret  Penitent"  and  the  "Expiation," 
after  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  sermons, 
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wondering  at  their  commonplace  character, 
and  listening  to  a  long  eulogy  on  the  author 
from  the  bookseller.  Then  he  walked  up  the 
hill  to  the  station,  dipping  into  his  new 
purchases  as  he  went. 

Having  claimed  his  modest  possessions, 
he  had  them  conveyed  to  the  George  Inn, 
where  he  dined  in  a  first-floor  room  with  a 
bow  window  looking  out  on  the  sunny, 
bustling  High  Street ;  and  while  he  dined 
he  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  dean's  book, 
recognizing  Cyril's  style  and  certain  peculiar 
turns  of  thought  and  traits  of  character  as 
he  read,  and  feeling  more  and  more  that 
neither  the  poems  nor  the  devotions  were  the 
work  of  a  conscious  hypocrite.  From  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  they  were  not  calcu- 
lated to  take  the  world  by  storm ;  but  there 
was  an  unmistakable  ring  of  reality  through- 
out, which  entitled  tbem  to  respect,  and 
accounted  for  the  influence  Dean  Maitland 
was  said  to  exercise  over  men's  minds.  The 
"  Secret  Penitent "  had  passed  through  many 
editions.  It  must  have  comforted  the  souls 
VOL.  m.  p 
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of  thousands  of  human  beings ;  it  could  only 
have  been  written  by  a  man  of  deep  religious 
convictions  and  high-toned  morality. 

Everard  sat  in  the  bow  window,  listening 
to  the  hum  of  the  streets  and  the  cadences  of 
the  bells,  and  pondering  with  a  bewildered 
mind  over  this  enigma  of  human  character ; 
and  again  he  wondered,  as  he  had  so  often 
'wondered  during  the  earlier  days  of  miser- 
able brooding  in  his  captivity,  how  it  was 
possible  that  such  a  man  could  have  sinned 
so  heavily  ?  He  recalled  his  sensitive  refine- 
ment, his  excessive  exaltation  of  the  spiritual 
above  the  animal,  his  scorn  for  the  facile 
follies  of  youth,  his  piety,  the  purity  of  his 
emotions,  his  almost  womanly  tenderness, 
and  marvelled  with  a  bewildered  amazement. 
He  had  himself  not  been  unacquainted  with 
the  fires  of  temptation,  but  his  life  had  been 
unscathed,  nevertheless,  because  he  had  been 
strong  enough  to  resist.  But  that  such  fires 
should  have  power  over  Cyril  seemed  in- 
credible, especially  when  he  remembered  his 
austere,  almost  ascetic  life. 
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Equally  strange  did  it  appear  to  Cyril 
himself,  as  he  lay  prostrate  before  the  crucifix, 
face  to  face  with  his  sin,  and  wondering  if 
indeed  he  were  the  same  man  as  he  who 
went  astray  twenty  years  ago. 

Yet  the  first  sin  was  simple  enough,  given 
the  components  of  Cyril's  character  and 
Alma's,  the  strange  and  inexplicable  en- 
tanglement of  the  animal  and  the  spiritual 
in  human  nature,  and  the  blind  madness  in 
which  passion,  once  kindled,  involves  the 
whole  being. 

Alma  was  then  innocent  of  heart ;  but 
what  is  innocence  before  the  fierce  flame  of 
temptation,  unless  guarded  by  high  principle 
and  severe  self-mastery  ?  Cyril  could  not 
live  without  adoration,  and  when  Marion 
turned  from  him,  he  caught  at  that  uncon- 
sciously offered  him  elsewhere,  telling  himself 
that  there  could  be  no  harm  to  such  as  he, 
above  temptation  as  he  was,  in  watching  the 
impassioned  light  of  Alma's  beautiful  eyes, 
and  that  pity  required  him  to  pour  some  kind- 
ness into  so  stricken  and  guileless  a  heart. 
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So  in  those  idle  days  of  tlie  Shotover 
curacy  he  trod  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance 
with  a  careless  and  unguarded  heart,  and 
did  not  waken  to  a  sense  of  danger  until 
he  found  himself  and  another  precipitated 
downwards  into  the  very  gulfs  of  hell. 
The  shock  of  the  fall  sobered  him,  and 
suddenly  quenched  the  delirium  of  the  senses 
which  had  hitherto  blinded  him,  and  left  a 
mingled  loathing  and  contempt  in  its  place ; 
and  the  abasement  of  his  own  fall  and  the 
terrible  sense  of  having  wrought  the  ruin  of 
another  stirred  the  yet  unwakened  depths 
of  his  nature,  and  kindled  the  first  faint 
beginnings  of  deeper  moral  and  spiritual  life. 
Had  he  but  possessed  the  courage  and 
strength  of  will  to  accept  the  consequences, 
to  confess  where  confession  was  due,  and  to 
atone  as  far  as  atonement  was  possible,  both 
he  and  the  more  innocent  partner  of  his  guilt 
might  have  recovered  moral  health,  and  even 
happiness,  and  he  might  have  led  the  noblest 
if  not  perhaps  the  happiest  of  lives,  deriving 
strength  from  his  very  weakness. 
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For  his  life  bad  till  then  been  nntempted, 
and  all  his  impulses  had  been  good  and 
beautiful.  But  he  was  a  coward,  and  loved 
the  praise  of  men.  And  more  than  all 
things  and  persons  he  loved  Cyril  Maitland. 
He  was  also  a  self-deceiver ;  he  drugged  his 
conscience,  and  was  dragged  into  the  tortuous 
windings  of  his  own  inward  deceit ;  and  thus 
he  fell  from  depth  to  depth,  like  Lucifer, 
falling  all  the  deeper  because  of  the  height 
from  which  he  fell,  until  he  finished  in  the 
perversion  of  his  moral  being  with  the  deed 
of  a  Judas.  Of  that  last  iniquity  he  never 
dared  think. 

Everard  read  and  pondered,  and  pondered 
and  read,  and  was  filled  with  awe  and  pity. 
Then,  laying  the  books  aside  with  a  sense  of 
joy  in  his  newly  gained  freedom,  he  took  his 
hat  and  sauntered  along  the  dusk,  yet  un- 
lighted  streets,  letting  his  fancy  dwell  on 
brighter  themes. 

He  had  not  gone  far  before  he  met  a  man 
who  looked  curiously  at  him,  turned  after  he 
had  passed,  and  again  studied  him  intently, 
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and  finally,  retracing  bis  steps,  accosted 
him. 

"  It  is  Dr.  Everard,  surely  ?  "  he  said. 

"That  is  my  name,"  replied  Everard,  a 
little  startled  at  the  unfamiliar  sound  of  the 
long  unspoken  name.  "  But  I  have  not  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  yours,"  he  added, 
scanning  the  figure  and  face  of  the  respect- 
able tradesman. 

"  Think  of  Dartmoor  and  No.  56,"  replied 
the  tradesman,  in  a  low  tone. 

A  light  of  recognition  broke  over  Everard's 
face,  and  he  clasped  the  offered  hand  with  a 
cordial  greeting. 

"  It  is  no  wonder  that  you  did  not  recognize 
me,"  the  man  said ;  "  thanks  to  you,  I  make 
rather  a  different  figure  to  what  T  did  on  the 
moor.  But  yours  is  a  face  not  to  be  for- 
gotten." 

"You  are  doing  well,  apparently,  Smith- 
son. 

"  I  have  a  linendraper's  shop,  and  I  married 
a  good  girl,  and  we  have  two  little  ones,  and 
we  pay  our  way,"  he  replied.     "  If  you  are 
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going  my  way — I  was  just  strolling  up  the 
hill  for  a  breath  of  air — I  will  tell  you  all 
about  it.  You  know,  doctor,  I  could  never 
have  had  the  courage  to  face  the  world  again 
but  for  you.  Your  words  were  always  in  my 
ears,  '  The  only  atonement  we  can  make  is  to 
accept  the  consequeaces  manfully  and  conquer 
them.'  It  was  uphill  work,  and  I  was  often 
ready  to  throw  up  the  sponge ;  but  I  stuck  to 
it,  and  got  through.  Everybody  knows  my 
story,  but  they  have  mostly  forgotten  it. 
Many  a  time  when  I  was  ready  to  give  up, 
and  take  to  lying  ways  and  hiding  and  going 
to  the  deuce  again,  I  remembered  how  you, 
an  honourable  gentleman,  who  never  did 
wrong,  trusted  and  respected  me  in  spite  of 
all,  and  I  thought,  ^  If  he  can  respect  me, 
others  will,'  and  I  held  on.  You  remember 
the  Putney  Slogger  ?  " 

"  Poor  Slogger !  he  had  a  good  heart,  Jim." 
"  He  goes  straight  now,  and  says  it  was  you 
that    heartened    him   to   it.      Has   a   green- 
grocer's cart,  and  deals  fair." 

Smithson  had  been  a  clerk  in  a  mercantile 
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office,  and,  falling  into  dissipated  ways  and 
consequent  debt,  helped  himself  to  petty- 
sums,  which  gradually  grew  larger,  until  the 
usual  end  of  such  a  course  was  reached — an 
appearance  in  the  prisoner's  dock  and  a 
sentence  of  penal  servitude.  He  was  barely 
twenty  when  Everard  made  his  acquaintance 
at  Dartmoor,  and  a  more  hopeless  human 
being  than  he  did  not  exist.  He  had  been 
brought  up  by  an  uncle,  who  now  washed  his 
hands  of  him  for  ever.  Everard  pitied  the 
miserable  lad,  won  his  affections  and  con- 
fidence, showed  him  how  he  could  shorten 
his  term  by  good  conduct,  impressed  upon 
him  that  one  fault  need  not  blight  a  man's 
life,  and  encouraged  him  to  achieve  a  new 
reputation. 

When  he  got  his  ticket-of-leave,  he  boldly 
offered  his  services  in  shops  and  offices  at  a 
low  price,  in  consideration  of  his  antecedents, 
and,  after  many  rebuffs  and  much  privation 
during  a  time  when  he  kept  himself  alive  by 
casual  manual  labour,  by  dint  of  persistence 
and    watching    the    time    when    employers 
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were  short-handed,  he  got  himself  taken  on 
as  assistant  in  a  draper's  shop,  for  which  he 
had  done  errands  and  odd  jobs. 

Here  he  suffered  much  misery  from  ^he 
taunts  and  practical  jokes  of  his  fellow- 
shopmen,  who  managed  to  get  hold  of  his 
history,  the  truth  of  which  he  did  not  deny. 
Did  any  petty  dishonesty  occur,  suspicion 
turned  at  once  to  the  gaol-bird ;  nay,  was 
anything  lost  it  was  laid  to  his  account. 
More  than  once  he  was  on  the  point  of  being 
taken  into  custody,  when  his  innocence  was 
proved  ;  and  once  the  roasting  and  sending  to 
Coventry  he  underwent  at  the  hands  of  his 
comrades  had  become  so  intolerable  that,  in 
his  desperation,  he  offered  to  fight  each  man 
separately,  in  order  of  seniority,  on  the  con- 
dition that  the  conquered  were  never  again 
to  allude  to  his  unfortunate  past.  His 
challenge  was  refused  on  the  ground  that 
no  man  could  sully  his  hands  by  fighting 
him,  but  one  or  two  of  the  better  disposed 
from  that  day  dropped  the  cruel  tyranny ; 
others  followed  their  example,  and  Smithson 
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gradually  earned   a   character    and   received 
full  salary. 

Then  he  saved  money,  and,  having  gained 
thot affections  of  a  girl  in  the  millinery  depart- 
ment of  his  house,  felt  that  he  had  won  the 
battle  of  life.  They  put  their  savings  to- 
gether and  started  in  a  humble  way  on  their 
own  account,  and  now  they  had  a  large 
establishment,  and  paid  their  way.  They  did 
not,  of  course,  parade  Smithson's  antecedents; 
but  they  were  determined  to  have  no  con- 
cealments, and  intended  that  their  children, 
when  of  fit  age,  should  know  the  whole 
story.  Smithson  now  related  to  Everard 
how,  mindful  of  his  own  desperate  struggles 
and  misery  on  leaving  prison,  he  tried  to 
lend  others  a  helping  hand,  by  giving  them 
employment.  It  was,  however,  found  ex- 
tremely difiScult  to  mix  them  with  people  of 
good  reputation.  The  end  of  it  was  that  his 
entire  staff,  both  of  house  and  shop,  consisted 
of  criminals,  all  of  whom  were  supposed  to 
ignore  the  antecedents  of  the  others,  and 
many    of  whom   believed   the   others    to    be 
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spotless.  Many,  whom  he  was  unable  to 
employ  himself,  Smithson  had  set  going  by 
offering  security  for  their  integrity,  and  by 
this  means  had  had  the  happiness  of  setting 
a  number  of  fallen  creatures  upon  their  feet 
again. 

"  But  are  you  never  deceived  or  robbed  ? " 
asked  Everard,  who  was  deeply  interested  in 
his  friend's  narration. 

Smithson  smiled,  and  replied  that  his  trust 
had  more  than  once  been  abused,  but  more 
frequently  justified.  That  very  week  he  had 
paid  a  hundred  pounds  surety  money. 

'*  You  will  not  make  a  fortune  at  this  rate, 
Jim." 

"  No,  doctor ;  but  we  are  content  to  pay 
our  way,  and  we  like  helping  people  better 
than  getting  money,"  he  replied.  ^'  My  wife 
is  greatly  set  on  that,  especially  on  helping 
the  women.  Come  and  see  her  ;  she  has  heard 
many  a  tale  of  you.  It  will  be  supper-time 
by  the  time  we  are  back." 

Everard  gladly  accepted  this  invitation, 
and  found  among  Smithson's  staff  another  old 
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prison  friend,  whose  memory  of  him  was  as 
grateful  as  his  employer's.  Smithson  showed 
him  the  photograph  of  a  refined-looking 
woman,  with  a  pleasing  face.  "  Our  fore- 
woman," he  said. 

"  But  surely  there  is  nothing  against  her," 
said  Everard. 

"  She  had  ten  years  for  killing  her  hus- 
band," replied  Smithson. 

"  Capital  woman  of  business,  and  the 
sweetest  temper.  The  dean  got  hold  of  her, 
and  sent  her  to  me.  He  stands  surety  for 
those  who  have  no  character.  Ah !  no  one 
knows  the  good  that  man  does !  " 

"Do  you  mean  the  Dean  of  Belminster?" 
asked  Everard,  in  a  hard  voice. 

"  Of  course  ;  the  dean — Dean  Maitland." 

Everard  again  looked  at  the  handsome 
milliner,  whose  face  was  as  gentle  as  it  was 
refined,  and  could  not  help  asking  what  led 
this  amiable  person  to  resort  to  the  extreme 
measure  of  murdering  her  husband.  No 
doubt  he  deserved  it,  he  thought ;  but  then, 
so   many  husbands  do,  that  it  would  cause 
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considerable  social  inconvenience  to  condone 
such  acts. 

"  She  did  it  in  a  passion,  poor  girl.  The 
fellow  was  a  drunken  brute,  years  older  than 
she,  and  he  used  to  beat  her  and  drag  her  about 
by  the  hair  night  after  night.  She  put  up 
with  it,  as  so  many  poor  things  do,  and  went 
starved  and  barefoot,  though  they  were  well- 
to-do  people.  But  one  night  he  came  home 
drunk  as  usual,  and  dashed  the  baby  against 
the  wall,  and  she  took  up  a  knife  and  stabbed 
him  to  death." 

"  And  the  baby  ?  " 

"  The  baby  is  now  in  Earlswood,  a  hopeless 
idiot.  She  hopes  to  have  it  home  to  tend 
some  day.  It  was  a  clever  little  tiling,  just 
beginning  to  talk.  Nobody  but  the  dean  and 
we  two  guess  there  is  anything  wrong  in  her 
past.  She  is  only  four  and  thirty  now,  and 
much  admired.  My  wife  is  very  fond  of 
her." 

"  Have  you  any  more  murderers  ? "  asked 
Everard. 

"  Not  at  present.     We  are  mostly  thieves 
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and  forgers  just  now,  and  all  first  convictions. 
Ah,  doctor!  the  Almighty  can  bring  good 
out  of  evil,  and  it  was  a  happy  day  for  many 
besides  me  when  first  I  saw  your  kind  face 
in  that  awful  place.  Nobody  but  you  ever 
told  me  that  good  is  stronger  than  evil. 
You  said  it  in  the  exercise-yard  that  cold, 
foggy  Sunday,  while  all  that  vicious  talk  was 
going  on  round  us,  and  the  Mauler  was 
making  his  filthy  jokes." 

"  That  is  all  over  now,  Jim,  thank  God  !  " 
said  Everard. 

Then  the  former  comrades  parted,  Everard 
deeply  moved  by  what  he  had  seen  and  heard, 
and  half  doubting  if  the  pleasant,  open  face 
of  the  philanthropic  linendraper,  with  its  look 
of  grave  thought  and  settled  happiness,  could 
indeed  be  the  same  as  that  white,  haggard, 
abject  face  with  the  despairing  eyes  which 
had  so  moved  his  pity  years  ago  in  the 
dreary  prison,  and  thankful  for  his  long  agony 
if  it  had  been  the  salvation  of  but  one  fellow- 
creature. 

The  next  evening  found  him  in  the  nave 
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of  the  cathedral  some  time  before  the  ap- 
pointed hour  for  the  lecture,  for  the  verger 
had  warned  him  that  the  attendance  would 
be  very  large.  The  sun  was  still  shining 
warmly  on  the  lime-tree  avenue  outside, 
making  the  fresh  foliage  glow  like  a  jewel  of 
unearthly  radiance  in  its  blended  gold  and 
green  translucence,  throwing  long  powdery 
shafts  of  gold  through  the  windows  up  into 
the  dim  recesses  of  the  groined  roof,  and 
disclosing  carven  nooks  only  thus  touched 
by  the  midsummer  glory,  and  dark  all  the 
year  long  besides.  But  the  body  of  the 
cathedral  was  solemnly  dusk,  and  great 
masses  of  shadow  brooded  in  the  choirs, 
transepts,  and  chantries,  and  each  brother- 
hood of  massed  pillars  in  the  nave  was  bound 
with  a  girdle  of  tiny  fire-points,  which  were 
to  grow  larger  with  the  gathering  gloom. 

Everard  watched  the  great  stream  of  wor- 
shippers pour  steadily  and  quietly  in  and  fill 
the  long  lines  of  chairs,  which  made  the 
pillars  look  more  lofty  and  the  soaring  roof 
farther  off  than  ever.    They  were  chiefly  men, 
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the  lectures  being  specially  given  for  work- 
ing men ;  but  women  were  not  excluded,  and 
in  some  cases  accompanied  a  husband,  a 
father,  or  a  brother.  Men  with  hard  and 
stained  hands,  with  clothes  still  redolent  of 
the  putty,  paint,  or  oil  of  the  day's  labours ; 
men  with  rugged,  eager  faces  and  athletic 
frames,  for  the  most  part ;  also  the  pallid, 
weak-kneed  tailors,  shoemakers,  and  other 
indoor-labourers. 

Clerks  and  shopmen  were  also  there,  with 
men  of  a  higher  standing  still ;  but  it  was 
the  hard-handed  fellows  in  whom  Everard 
found  himself  most  interested — those  ex- 
tremely human  creatures  in  whom  the 
elementary  instincts  and  passions  are  still 
so  active  and  unchecked,  and  whose  intellects 
are  so  starved  and  yet  so  unspoiled.  How 
would  the  refined  and  cultivated  dean  touch 
these  ?  he  wondered.  He  had  lived  among 
them  so  long  himself  that  he  had  acquired  a 
strong  affection  ibr  the  raw  material  of  human 
nature ;  but  what  link  was  there  between  the 
delicate-handed   Cyril   and    these    untutored 
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SODS  of  impulse  ?  A  link  there  surely  must 
be,  or  they  would  not  thus  come  pouring  in 
to  hear  him. 

Far  down  among  the  hard  visages  of  the 
artisans,  Everard  saw  some  black-coated, 
clerical-looking  men,  whose  peculiar  half- 
finished  appearance  proclaimed  them  to  be 
dissenting  ministers,  and  he  remembered  how 
the  verger  told  him  that  the  popular  Spurgeon 
himself  did  not  disdain  to  try  and  catch  the 
secret  of  the  dean's  golden-mouthed  eloquence. 

Such  an  agitation  pervaded  his  being,  that 
even  the  quiet  majesty  of  the  great  dim 
cathedral  could  scarcely  calm  him.  He  could 
now  count  the  hours  before  his  meeting  with 
Lilian,  and  another  second  might  bring  him 
face  to  face  with  Cyril,  whom  he  had  last 
seen  in  the  terrible  moment  of  his  sentence. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  service  would  never  begin. 
The  worshippers  still  poured  in,  the  nave  was 
full ;  but  where  were  the  clergy  ?  The  organ 
had  been  sounding  for  some  time — soft,  mellow 
music,  as  soothing  as  the  wave-lullaby  of  the 
summer    sea,    with    no    hint    of    slumberins- 
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tempests,  and  a  sick  fancy  took  Everard's 
shaken  mind  that  something  was  wrong,  and 
Cyril  would  never  come. 

He  seemed  to  have  been  looking  at  that 
dark  sea  of  earnest  faces,  and  hearing  that 
solemn,  wave-like  music,  for  ever  in  the 
beam-broken  dusk  of  the  vast  building.  But 
at  last  a  melody  rose  slowly,  like  an  ocean 
spirit,  out  of  the  softly  breaking  waves  of 
music,  and  floated  away  over  its  surface ; 
it  was  Mendelssohn's,  "  If  with  all  your 
hearts  ye  truly  seek  me" — the  same  which 
Cyril  had  listened  to  in  the  hour  of  his 
desperate  inward  conflict  eighteen  years  ago, 
and  the  small  choir  entered  with  two  clergy- 
men, one  of  whom  wore  the  scarlet  hood  of  a 
doctor  over  his  snowy  surplice,  and  whom  he 
heard  it  whispered  was  no  other  than  the 
great  dean. 

He  had  so  stationed  himself,  partly  with  a 
view  to  being  unseen  by  the  preacher,  that 
he  only  caught  a  brief  glimpse  of  the  pro- 
cession, and  lost  sight  of  the  dean  entirely 
when  the  latter  took  the  place  he  occupied 
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during   the    prayers,    so    that   he    could   not 
recognize  him. 

Cyril  had  risen  that  morning  refreshed 
by  sleep,  and  had  looked  upon  the  disturbing 
events  of  the  previous  evening  from  quite 
another  point  of  view.  In  the  evening,  alone 
in  the  silence  of  his  study,  he  had  been  a 
sinful  man,  face  to  face  with  the  awful  con- 
sequences of  his  guilt,  prostrate  before  the 
God  whose  laws  he  had  broken,  and  whose 
priesthood  he  had  dishonoured.  In  the  sunny 
morning,  at  the  breakfast-table,  surrounded 
by  an  adoring  family,  with  servants  attentive 
to  his  will,  with  a  pile  of  correspondence 
before  him — correspondence  in  which  the 
Dean  of  Belminster  was  asked  to  do  this  and 
that,  and  implored  to  give  advice  or  attend- 
ance on  the  other ;  correspondence  relating  to 
the  Bishopric  of  Warham,  which  was  now 
virtually  his  own — he  was  another  man  : 
he  was  the  Dean  of  Belminster,  the  Bishop 
Designate  of  Warham,  the  friend  of  princes 
and  ministers,  the  popular  author,  the  chosen 
guide    of    troubled    consciences.      This    man 
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naturally  thought  in  other  ways  than  the 
conscience-stricken  sinner  alone  with  his 
guilt. 

While  breakfasting  and  chatting  pleasantly 
with  his  children,  and  with  Miss  Mackenzie 
and  the  German  tutor,  both  of  whom  were 
under  the  spell  of  his  fascination,  an  under- 
current of  thought  passed  through  his  mind 
on  the  subject  of  last  night's  unsuspected 
agony.  While  rapidly  running  through  his 
correspondence,  and  answering  letter  after 
letter  with  the  swift  skill  of  a  practised  pen ; 
while  entering  the  cathedral  behind  the 
white-robed  choir ;  while  listening  to  the 
chanted  prayers  and  psalms ;  while  sending 
his  beautiful  voice  pealing  down  the  dim 
aisles  on  the  wings  of  the  ancient  Hebrew 
poems; — the  same  undercurrent  of  thought 
flowed  silently  on. 

Was  it  his  fault  that  a  series  of  blunders 
had  condemned  Everard  to  an  excessive  sen- 
tence for  a  crime  that  was  never  committed  ? 
Was  he  responsible  for  the  severity  of  the 
judge,  the  stupidity  of  the  jury,  the  unlucky 
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blunderings  of  the  witnesses — above  all,  for 
the  perjury  of  Alma  Lee  ?  A  rnan  may  love 
a  woman  who  has  sinned,  but  few  men  love 
women  who  sin  for  their  sake,  even  though 
that  sin  be  of  their  own  compassing.  Cyril 
had  turned  from  Alma  after  her  first  fall ; 
but  when  she  stood  and  swore  to  the  undoino- 
of  Everard,  he  loathed  her  with  an  unspeak- 
able loathing.  He  said  to  himself  that  she 
was  thoroughly  bad,  the  cause  of  every 
trouble  he  had  ever  known ;  as  the  sons  of 
Adam  always  do  when  they  sin,  he  threw  all 
the  blame  on  the  woman. 

He  argued  within  himself  that  it  was  now 
too  late  for  reparation  ;  by  this  time  Everard 
must  have  nearly  completed  his  term  of  im- 
prisonment. His  life  had  been  hopelessly 
ruined  ;  to  stir  the  muddy  waters  of  that 
bitter  past  would  be  merely  to  bring  irre- 
trievable ruin  on  others.  Alma  could  not, 
he  thought,  clear  Everard  without  betraying 
him. 

And  then  he  considered  his  position  in 
the    Church,   his  elevation    in  men's   minds, 
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the  influence  he  had  upon  his  generation — an 
influence  depending  entirely  on  moral  spot- 
lessness,  and  asked  what  sin  could  equal  that 
of  ruining  his  own  career  of  exceptional 
usefulness  ?  To  comfort  the  morbid  terrors 
of  a  dying  reprobate  was  he  to  bring  disgrace 
upon  the  national  Church,  of  which  he  was 
a  chief  ornament ;  nay,  upon  the  very 
Christianity  of  which  he  had  been  so  famous 
a  teacher  ?  Was  he  to  blast  the  prospects  of 
his  innocent  children  ;  to  bring  ruin  on  them, 
and  disgrace  upon  his  aged  father  and  upon 
the  honoured  name  that  even  his  base-born 
son  revered  ?  The  thing  was  monstrous ;  the 
more  he  looked  at  it  the  more  monstrous  it 
appeared. 

Then  he  remembered  how  cruel  Fate  had 
been  to  him,  how  good  his  intentions  ever 
were,  how  far  he  had  been  from  dreaming  one 
of  the  consequences  which  wrapped  him  round 
now  in  a  net  of  such  complicated  meshing. 
As  to  Alma,  it  turned  him  sick  to  think  of  a 
sin  which  his  inmost  soul  loathed  ;  he  must 
have    been    mad,   possessed,    suffering    from 
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some  supernatural  assault  of  the  powers  of 
darkness — and  he  had  repented,  Heaven  alone 
knew  how  bitterly. 

He  thought  of  the  fatal  hour  when  he 
disguised  himself  in  his  friend's  dress,  with 
no  thought  but  the  desire  of  escaping  recog- 
nition and  dread  of  bringing  scandal  upon 
his  cloth,  never  dreaming  that  he  would  be 
mistaken  for  Everard,  who  was  singularly 
unlike  him  in  face  and  manner.  He  thought 
of  the  heavy  stick  he  had  taken,  simply 
because  a  man  likes  to  have  something  in 
his  hand,  and  which  he  had  tlirown  away 
before  the  struggle ;  of  Ben  Lee's  unexpected 
appearance  ;  of  his  own  wish  to  appease  the 
anger  of  the  man  he  had  so  cruelly  wronged  ; 
of  Lee's  unbridled  fury  ;  of  the  violence  of  his 
assault  upon  him  ;  and  of  the  fatal  blow  which 
had  been  dealt  with  no  ill  intention,  but 
was  merely  the  rebound  of  that  which  Lee 
was  dealing  him. 

In  all  this  he  felt  that  he  had  been  the 
sport  of  a  cruel  destiny,  the  fool  of  Fortune. 
And  had  he    not   suffered  enough    to  atone 
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for  more  tlian  men  could  ever  impute  to 
him  He  thought  of  the  wife  of  his  youth, 
first  estranged,  and  then  fading  before  him  ; 
of  the  sweet  faces  of  his  children,  and  the 
graves  which  closed  over  them  in  their 
loveliest  bloom,  just  as  each  had  twined  itself 
round  his  heart.  He  thought  of  his  son  and 
his  hopeless  afiBiction,  and  his  lieart  bled. 

Yet  he  intended  to  go  to  the  dying  woman. 
But  not  immediately ;  he  had  pressing  duties 
to  perform  first,  and  who  knew  what  might 
turn  up  in  the  mean  time  ?  Besides,  he 
needed  time  for  thought  before  meeting  her. 

In  the  afternoon  there  came  a  second 
message  from  the  sick  woman,  bidding  him 
come  that  day,  as  she  might  not  live  to  see 
another.  He  could  not  come  at  the  moment, 
having  just  then  an  engagement  that  could 
not  be  postponed  ;  he  promised,  with  a  sick 
heart,  to  come  in  an  hour  s  time. 

The  hour  passed.  He  took  his  hat  and 
yet  lingered,  going  back  to  give  some 
message  to  Marion,  then  again  to  look  into 
Everard's  study  and  see  how  he  was  getting 
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on ;  then  at  last  he  issued  from  beneath  the 
light  colonnade  before  his  door,  and  set  his 
face  towards  the  hospital.  He  had  not  left 
the  close  when  a  messenger  from  the  hospital 
met  him,  and  gave  the  dean  a  note,  which  he 
opened  with  trembling  fingers.  It  was  to 
inform  him  that  Alma  was  dead. 

He  turned  swiftly  back,  and  did  not  stop 
till  he  reached  home,  entered  his  study,  and 
locked  the  door ;  then  he  threw  himself  into 
a  chair,  laid  his  arms  on  the  table,  and,  letting 
his  face  fall  upon  them,  burst  into  tears  and 
sobbed  heavily  for  some  time.  Something 
had  turned  up,  after  all,  and  he  was  spared 
the  horror  of  that  dreaded  interview,  and 
could  only  hope  that  Alma's  secret  had  died 
with  her. 

He  did  not  leave  his  study  until  it  was 
time  to  go  to  the  cathedral,  which  he  did 
with  a  sense  of  unspeakable  relief.  The 
reaction  after  last  night's  agony  and  to-day's 
conflict  made  him  see  everything  in  the 
brightest  colours,  and  a  delicious  languor  fell 
upon   his  wearied    brain,  a  languor   so  deep 
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that  he  felt  incapable  of  rousing  himself  to 
the  effort  of  preaching.  His  was,  however, 
one  of  those  finely  strung,  nervous  natures 
which  respond  to  the  will  as  a  thoroughbred 
horse  does  to  the  whip,  and  do  what  is 
required  of  them  in  spite  of  exhaustion  up  to 
the  last  gasp  ;  and  when  the  brief  prayers 
were  ended,  and  the  great  volume  of  men's 
voices  rolled  out  the  hymn  before  the  sermon, 
he  pulled  himself  together  and  ascended  the 
pulpit  with  his  accustomed  air  of  reverent 
dignity ;  and,  having  turned  up  the  gas-beads 
at  the  desk  and  placed  his  manuscript  con- 
veniently, sent  a  piercing,  comprehensive 
glance  all  round  the  vast  building  and  over 
the  wide  sea  of  rough  and  earnest  faces  which 
flooded  it,  as  if  taking  the  measure  of  the 
human  material  spread  out,  plastic  and 
receptive,  before  him. 

The  sight  inspired  him,  and  sent  a  thrill 
through  every  fibre  of  his  being ;  for  his  was 
one  of  those  magnetic  natures  whose  strong 
attractive  power  over  masses  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  stimulating  power  of  masses 
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upon  themselves.  He  could  not  preach  to 
empty  benches,  but  when  he  found  himself 
face  to  face  with  a  multitude,  he  threw  his 
own  personality  into  it  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  became,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  his 
audience,  and  made  it  a  part  of  himself,  so 
that  his  own  emotions  thrilled  his  hearers, 
and  theirs  reacted  upon  him.  This  was  one 
reason  why  the  sermons  Everard  thought  so 
commonplace  when  printed  had  such  a  living 
force  when  spoken. 

Everard,  who  was  so  placed  by  a  cluster  of 
pillars  as  to  be  half  shielded  by  them, 
advanced  his  head  and  gazed  over  his  hymn- 
book  ;  so  that  he  could  see  the  preacher 
without  much  of  his  own  face  being  seen, 
and  his  first  glance  at  the  face,  islanded  from 
the  dusk  in  the  ruddy  glow  of  gaslight,  told 
him  that  he  must  have  recognized  Cyril  any- 
where, and  set  his  heart  beating  vehemently 
with  a  mixture  of  love  and  hate. 

At  forty-three  Dean  Maitland  was  in  his 
fullest  prime  ;  the  years  had  ripened  instead 
of  wasting  and    crushing  him,   as  they  had 
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Everard..  The  'dark  brown  hair  waved  as 
gracefully  as  in 'his  youth  over  his  broad, 
clear  brow,  while  the  few  silver  threads  in  it 
were  unseen  ;  the  finely  cut,  closely  shaven 
features  were  but  little  sharpened  in  outline ; 
the  light  blue  eyes  were  more  sunken,  and 
they  glowed  with  an  intenser  radiance.  The 
old  face  was  there,  but  the  expression  was 
altered ;  there  was  a  hard  austerity  about  the 
mouth  when  in  repose  that  verged  upon 
cruelty,  though  no  one  who  had  ever  seen 
those  fine  lips  curve  into  their  winning  smile 
when  speaking  could  accuse  them  of  any- 
thing harsher  than  a  severe  purity  quite  in 
character  with  the  man's  writings  and  his 
calling,  and  during  the  most  impassioned 
glances  of  the  wonderfully  expressive  eyes 
they  had  a  certain  gleam  which  suggested  the 
quaint  and  quiet  humour  which  made  the 
dean  so  delightful  in  society. 

Yet  over  all  the  face  and  in  the  whole 
bearing,  Everard  saw  an  expression  he  had 
never  seen  before,  and  which  he  could  not 
analyze,    but   which   struck   him   with   keen 
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pain,  and  called  to  his  mind  Milton's  descrip- 
tion of  the  fallen  seraph  on  whose  faded 
cheek  sate  care. 

All  that  evening  Everard's  mind  was 
haunted  by  the  image  of  the  fallen  angel, 
once  the  brightest  of  the  sons  of  morning, 
weighted  with  his  unutterable  woe,  and 
yearning  for  the  lost  glory  that  could  never 
more  be  his. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  closing  notes  of  the 
hymn  died  away  in  the  long  and  lingering 
cadences  of  the  organ,  the  great  congregation 
seated  itself  with  a  subdued  rustle  and  mur- 
mur, and  the  dean,  in  his  magnificent  voice 
and  pure  enunciation,  gave  out  his  text. 
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CHAPTER  lY. 

The  voice  wliich  had  been  so  full  of  music 
in  Cyril  Maitland's  youth,  had  now  become 
not  only  an  instrument  of  great  compass  and 
rich  tone,  but  it  was  played  by  an  artist  who 
was  a  perfect  master  of  his  craft.  It  was 
said  of  the  Bishop  of  Belminster  that  he  could 
pronounce  the  mystic  word  "  Mesopotamia  " 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  affect  his  auditors  to 
tears ;  but  of  the  dean  it  might  be  averred  that 
his  pronunciation  of  "  Mesopotamia  "  caused 
the  listeners'  hearts  to  vibrate  with  every 
sorrow  and  every  joy  they  had  ever  known, 
all  in  the  brief  space  of  time  occupied  by  the 
utterance  of  that  affecting  word.  Everard 
had  heard  this  saying  in  Belminster,  and 
knew  well  what  Cyril's  voice  was  of  old,  but 
he  was  quite  unprepared  for  the  tremendous 
rush  of  emotion  that  overwhelmed  him  when 
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tlie  dean  opened  his  clear-cut  lips  and  said, 
witli  the  pathos  the  words  demanded,  "  We 
took  sweet  counsel  together,  and  walked  in 
the  house  of  God  as  friends." 

He  then  paused,  as  his  custom  was,  to  let 
the  words  sink  deeply  into  his  hearer's  minds 
before  he  began  his  discourse,  and  Everard's 
very  life  seemed  to  pause  with  him,  while  he 
felt  himself  shaken  in  his  innermost  depths. 
Then  he  remembered  that  Cyril's  passionate 
sermon  upon  iunocence  was  the  last  he  had 
heard  from  him.  Since  that  he  had  heard 
only  the  discourses  of  prison  chaplains  to 
an  accompaniment  of  whispered  blasphemy 
and  filth.  Once  more  he  saw  the  little 
church  at  Malbourne,  the  beautiful  young 
priest  offering  the  chalice  to  the  kneeling 
people  in  the  wintry  sun-gleams ;  once  more 
he  saw  the  shadowy  figure  in  the  afternoon 
dusk,  uttering  his  agonized  appeals  to  the 
startled  listeners  below. 

"  Yes,  my  brothers,"  said  the  dean  (he 
eschewed  "  brethren,"  as  both  conventional 
and  obsolete,  and  dwelt  with  a  loving  intona- 
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tlon  on  the  word  "  brothers  "),  "  Jesus  Christ 
and  Judas  took  sweet  counsel  together,  and 
walked  in  the  house  of  God  2^^  friends,  strange 
as  it  appears  to  us,  difficult  as  it  is  to  realize 
a  fact  so  startling,  since  in  all  the  whole 
range  of  the  world's  tragic  history  there  has 
never  been  found  a  character  so  vile  as  the 
one  or  so  spotless  as  the  other. 

"  Yet  they  were  not  only  friends,  but  they 
actually  took  sweet  counsel  together.  Picture 
that  to  yourselves,  dear  brothers  :  Christ  had 
pleasant  conversations  with  Judas,  asked  his 
opinion  on  high  and  holy  subjects,  listened  to 
his  words,  as  you  and  I  listen  to  the  words 
of  those  dear  and  near  to  us.  Was  there  ever 
a  more  strangely  assorted  pair  ?  And  yet  " 
— the  dean  paused,  and  sent  the  penetrating 
radiance  of  his  gaze  sweeping  over  the  mass 
of  upturned  faces  before  him — "  it  may  be  that 
even  now,  to-night,  with  these  eyes  of  mine, 
I  see  among  you,  my  brothers,  in  this  very 
house  of  Grod,  another  pair  strangely  like 
that  mentioned  by  David  in  his  prophecy — 
some  loyal  follower  of  Christ  taking  sweet 
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counsel  and  walking  as  a  friend  with  such  an 
one  as  Judas,  money-loving,  ambitious,  false  ; 
musing  even  now,  with  the  echoes  of  psalms 
and  holy  words  in  his  ears,  how  he  may 
betray  the  friend  who  trusts  and  loves  him. 
Alas,  my  brothers,  how  often  is  such  a  com- 
panionship seen ;  and  how  often,  how  sadly 
often,  is  the  guileless  friend  whose  trust  and 
love  is  betrayed,  a  woman !  '  Nay,'  I  hear 
you  say,  '  we  have  our  faults,  we  don't 
pretend  to  be  saints,  but  we  are  not  Judases.' 
Dare  you  say  that  you  are  no  Judas  ?  "  he 
added,  in  sharp,  incisive  tones,  while  his 
glance  seemed  to  single  some  individual  from 
the  throng  and  to  pierce  to  his  very  marrow 
— "  you,  who  sold  your  wife's  happiness  and 
your  children's  bread  for  a  pot  of  beer?  or 
you  ? "  and  here  the  penetrating  gaze  seemed 
to  single  out  another,  while  the  preacher 
launched  at  him  another  sharp  denunciation 
of  some  homely,  everyday  vice,  using  the 
most  direct  and  forcible  words  the  language 
contains  to  give  vigour  to  his  censures,  till 
the   cold   sweat    stood   upon   rugged   brows, 

VOL.  III.  H 
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some  women  wept  furtively,  and  the  dean's 
keen  glance  perceived  the  inward  tremblings 
of  many  a  self-convicted  sinner. 

The  preacher  then  observed  that  the 
popular  conception  of  Judas  as  a  truculent 
thief  whose  ruffianly  character  was  ill-con- 
cealed by  his  thorough-paced  hypocrisy  was 
probably  false,  and  pointed  out  that  Judas 
must  have  appeared  to  the  world  in  which 
be  lived  a  highly  respectable  and  well-con- 
ducted person,  if  not  a  very  saint.  Nay,  it 
was  his  own  opinion  that  Judas  was  actually 
a  very  superior  being,  a  man  of  lofty  as- 
pirations and  pure  life,  a  patriot — one  who 
looked  ardently  for  the  promised  Messiah, 
and  had  sufficient  faith  to  recognize  him  in 
the  son  of  the  Nazarene  carpenter.  Why, 
he  asked  his  auditors,  if  he  had  not  been 
all  this,  should  he  have  joined  that  little 
band  of  obscure  men,  those  peasants  and 
fishers,  those  men  of  austere  morality  and 
lofty  converse,  who  had  left  all  to  follow 
the  young  peasant  Prophet  who  had  not 
even  a  roof  to  shelter  Him  ? 
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He  drew  a  beautiful  sketcli  of  the  sweet 
and  simple  brotherhood  of  disciples  clustering 
about  the  Master,  who  seemed  to  have  inspired 
them  up  to  the  moment  of  the  crucifixion  more 
with  tender  and  passionate  human  devotion 
than  with  awe  and  worship,  and  with  whom 
they  lived  in  such  close  and  intimate  com- 
munion, taking  sweet  counsel  together  on  the 
loftiest  subjects,  and  yet  sharing  the  most 
trivial  events  of  everyday  life ;  and  asked 
his  hearers  if  they  thought  a  mere  money- 
lover  and  traitor  could  have  endured  such  a 
fellowship,  or  been  endured  by  it.  But  if 
Judas  were  indeed  worthy  to  be  chosen  as 
one  of  that  small  and  select  band  (and  it 
was  an  undoubted  fact  that  he  was  thought 
worthy  and  tenderly  loved  up  to  the  last  by 
his  Divine  Master),  how  was  it  that  he  fell 
into  so  black  a  sin,  and  stamped  his  name 
upon  all  time  as  a  symbol  of  the  utmost 
degradation  of  which  man  is  capable  ? 

"  Ah !  my  brothers,"  said  the  dean,  "  he 
was  a  hypocrite,  but  so  consummate  a  hypo- 
crite  that   he   deceived   himself.     He   knew 
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that  he  loved  God  and  his  Master  and  Friend, 
but  he  did  not  know,  or  would  not  know, 
that  he  loved  mammon — the  riches  of  this 
world  and  its  pomps  and  vanities,  its  fleeting 
honours  and  transient  foam-flake  of  fame — 
better.  The  bag  naturally  fell  to  him  because 
it  had  no  attractions  for  the  disciples  whose 
hearts  were  set  upon  heavenly  treasure  only. 
The  renown  of  the  miracles  he  witnessed 
spread  so  that  idlers  flocked  as  to  a  show  to 
see  them ;  and  this  and  the  hope  of  the 
revival  of  the  Jewish  monarchy  which  filled 
the  minds  of  all  the  disciples  till  after  Calvary, 
stimulated  the  man's  ambition,  which  he 
probably  mistook  for  devout  zeal  till  that 
terrible  hour,  when  the  contempt  and  hatred 
which  fell  upon  his  Teacher  and  Friend  made 
him  desert  the  falling  King  in  his  disap- 
pointed ambition,  and  finally  betray  Him. 

''  I  charge  you,  my  brothers,"  continued  the 
dean,  with  a  passion  that  shook  his  audience, 
"that  you  beware  of  self-deception.  You 
may  deceive  others — yea,  those  who  love  you 
most  dearly   and  live   with  you   most   inti- 
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mately,  who  sit  by  your  hearth  and  break 
bread  at  your  table,  through  long,  long 
years  you  may  deceive  them ;  and  you  may 
deceive  yourselves — you  may  devote  all  to 
God,  and  yet  keep  back  one  darling  sin,  one 
cherished  iniquity  that  is  poisoning  the  very 
springs  of  your  being,  like  the  young  man 
who  made  the  great  refusal,  like  Ananias  and 
Sapphira ;  but  remember,  you  cannot  deceive 
God!'' — here  the  preacher  paused  and 
choked  back  a  rising  sob — "  all  is  open  in 
His  sight " — here  the  dean  trembled,  and  his 
voice  took  a  tone  of  heart-broken  anguish — 
**  There,  my  brothers,  up  there  is  no  shufHing." 
There  was  silence  for  some  moments  in 
the  vast  building,  broken  only  by  the  deep 
or  quick  breathing  of  the  hushed,  attentive 
multitude,  and  the  great  secret  of  the  dean's 
power  flashed  swiftly  upon  Everard's  mind. 
It  was  the  fact  that  the  thoughts  he  was  utter- 
ing were  not  his  own ;  that  he  was  possessed 
and  carried  away  by  some  irresistible  power, 
which  forced  him  to  speak  what  was  perhaps 
pain   and   grief  to   him,    what   was   utterly 
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beyond  his  will.  A  strange  power,  truly, 
which  made  Ezekiel  pronounce  his  own  dire 
mischance,  and  predict  the  taking  away  the 
desire  of  his  eyes  for  which  he  dared  not 
mourn ;  which  made  Balaam  bless  when  he 
tried  to  curse ;  and  caused  Isaiah  to  foretell 
in  torrents  of  fiery  eloquence  things  he 
desired  in  vain  to  look  into — a  great  and 
awful  gift  when  given  in  even  the  smallest 
measure,  a  gift  called  in  olden  times  prophecy, 
in  these  genius. 

A  deep  awe  and  compassion  fell  upon 
Everard  as  he  looked  upon  the  agitated  and 
inspired  orator,  whose  soul  was  so  deeply 
stained  with  guilt,  and  he  thought  of  the 
disobedient  prophet  and  of  other  sinful  men, 
singled  out,  in  spite  of  their  frailty,  for  the 
supreme  honour  of  being  the  instruments  of 
the  Divine  Will. 

"  Watch  against  secret  sin,"  continued  the 
preacher,  in  a  low  and  earnest  but  distinct 
and  audible  voice.  "  Pray  for  broken  hearts, 
failure,  misery,  anything  but  the  gratified 
ambition,  the   fulfilled  heart's   desire  which 
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makes  it  impossible  for  you  to  renounce  all 
and  follow  Christ."  Then  he  spoke  of  the 
remorse  of  Judas  and  his  miserable  end  ;  said 
that  even  he  would  have  found  instant  for- 
giveness had  he  sought  or  desired  it.  But  he 
probably  did  not  think  it  would  be  given, 
since  his  own  love  was  not  large  enough  for 
such  a  forgiveness,  and  he  thus  shrank  from 
the  only  possible  healing  for  him.  "  My 
brothers,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  which  touched 
the  very  core  of  Everard's  heart,  "  the  man 
we  think  most  meanly  of  is  the  man  we  have 
wronged." 

He  pointed  out  the  difference  between 
repentance  and  remorse ;  drew  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  latter,  which  he  said  was  the 
"  sorrow  of  sorrows  and  the  worst  torture 
of  hell."  He  said  that  nothing  earthly  could 
soothe  that  pain — not  all  the  riches  of  the 
world ;  not  the  esteem  of  men ;  not  the 
highest  earthly  renown,  or  the  enjoyment  of 
beauty,  health,  youth ;  not  all  the  pleasures 
of  sense  or  intellect ;  not  the  sweetest  and 
purest  treasures  of  human  affection  ;  and  the 
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voice  in  which  he  said  this  was  so  exquisitely, 
so  despairingly  sad,  that  a  wave  of  intensest 
pity  rushed  over  Everard's  soul,  and  a  great 
sob  rose  in  his  throat,  and  he  knew  that 
the  long  agony  of  the  prison  life,  which  had 
howed  his  frame,  broken  his  health,  and  shat- 
tered his  nerves,  if  not  his  very  intellect, 
was  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  secret 
tortures  of  the  successful  man  who  stood  in 
purple  and  fine  linen  before  him. 

"Eepent,"  continued  the  dean,  in  a  voice 
of  agonized  supplication,  "  while  repentance 
is  possible.  Put  away  the  darling  sin,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  before  it  is  inextricably  wound 
•about  your  heart-strings ;  remember  that 
every  moment's  delay  makes  the  heart  harder 
and  the  task  more  difficult.  Cut  off  the  right 
hand,  pluck  out  the  right  eye " 

He  broke  off  abruptly,  turned  pale  to  the 
lips,  and  seemed  for  a  moment  to  fight  for 
breath.  "  Oh,  my  God  ! "  he  exclaimed  at 
last,  in  low,  agonized,  shuddering  tones,  so 
different  from  the  full  voice  of  impassioned 
appeal  he  had  been  using,  that  they  sent  an 
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electric  shock  through  the  hushed  h'steners, 
while  the  chill  drops  beaded  his  brow,  and  he 
gazed  fixedly  with  horror-struck  eyes  before 
him,  like  one  compelled  by  some  irresistible 
spell  to  gaze  on  what  his  soul  most  abhors. 

It  was  the  most  acute  moment  in  Everard's 
life,  one  to  be  remembered  when  all  else 
had  faded — the  moment  when  betrayer  and 
betrayed  met  face  to  face,  gazing  into  each 
other's  eyes  under  a  fascination  that  each 
strove  vainly  to  resist.  Under  the  spell  of 
the  dean's  eloquence,  Everard  had  gradually 
advanced  his  head  from  the  shelter  of  the 
pillars,  the  gas-beaded  girdle  of  which,  in 
the  deepening  of  the  summer  twilight,  cast  a 
strong  illumination  upon  his  features,  and 
thus  attracted  the  preacher's  gaze.  That 
awful  meeting  of  glances  seemed  to  Everard 
to  endure  for  an  eternity,  during  which  the 
breathing  of  the  hi] shed  congregation  and 
the  casual  stirring  of  a  limb  here  and  there 
were  distinctly  audible  in  the  silence. 

Who  shall  say  what  these  two  men,  between 
whom   was   so  much  love    and   such  terrible 
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wrong,  saw  in  the  eyes  which  had  met  so  often 
in  friendship  in  the  far-off  days,  when  each 
trusted  the  other  so  fully  ?  Certain  it  is  that 
there  was  neither  rebuke  nor  reproach  in 
Everard's  gaze,  and  that  the  dominant  feeling 
in  his  stirred  heart  was  a  desire  to  comfort 
the  terrible  misery  in  the  false  friend's  eyes. 
But  though  there  was  no  reproach  in  the 
honest  and  trustful  brown  eyes — sunken  as 
they  were  in  dark  orbits  caused  by  long 
suffering — the  bowed, gaunt  form,  the  haggard, 
worn  features,  the  sad  look  of  habitual  hope- 
less pain,  the  untimely  grey  hairs  and  aged 
appearance,  struck  into  the  betrayer's  soul  like 
so  many  burning  daggers  tipped  with  poison. 
He  remembered  his  friend  as  he  had  last  seen 
him  in  the  beauty  and  vigour  of  early  man- 
hood, happy,  hopeful,  full  of  intellect  and 
life,  and  glowing  with  generous  feeling,  and 
the  sharp  contrast  revealed  to  him,  in  one 
flash,  the  wickedness  of  his  deed.  There 
sat  the  friend  who  had  loved  and  trusted 
him  marred,  crushed^  and  broken  by  his 
own  iniquity. 
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He  longed  for  the  massive  pillars  to  crumble 
to  ruins,  and  the  high  stone  roof  to  crash  in 
and  hide  him  from  that  terrible  gaze,  the 
more  terrible  because  so  gentle  ;  he  wished 
the  solid  pavement  to  yawn  and  swallow  him 
up.  A  burning  pain  was  stabbing  him  in 
the  breast,  the  clusters  of  lights  danced 
madly  among  the  shadows  before  him,  the 
great  white  sea  of  human  faces  surged  in 
heaving  billows  in  his  sight,  and  his  tongue 
clove  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth  when  he  tried 
to  speak. 

Long  as  it  seemed  to  those  two  awestruck 
gazers,  it  was  in  reality  but  a  few  seconds 
before  the  dean  averted  his  gaze  by  a  strong 
effort,  and  spoke. 

''  I  am  not  well,"  he  said  quietly ;  and, 
turning,  he  descended  the  pulpit  and  vanished 
among  the  shadows,  while  a  canon  present 
said  a  final  prayer  and  gave  the  blessing. 

From  the  comments  of  the  congregation  as 
they  streamed  out  beneath  the  avenue  of 
lindens,  Everard  gatherei  that  it  was  not 
the  first  time  the  dean  had   been  taken   ill 
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while  preaching,  the  excitement  of  which 
appeared  to  be  too  much  for  his  physical 
strength. 

He  lingered  about  the  cathedral  precincts 
in  the  pleasant  summer  dusk,  through  which 
a  few  pale  stars  were  gleaming  softly,  and 
listened  to  the  conversation  around  him, 
gazing  wistfully  at  the  Deanery,  under  a 
strong  impulse  to  enter  it.  He  contented 
himself,  however,  with  joining  a  little  group 
of  working  men,  who,  after  an  interval,  went 
to  the  house  and  inquired  for  the  health  of 
the  popular  preacher,  and  who  were  told  that 
the  dean  had  recovered  from  the  spasmodic 
seizure  to  which  he  was  subject,  and  was  now 
resting. 

A  clergyman  had  passed  out  of  the  cathe- 
dral at  Everard's  side,  with  rather  a  strange 
smile  on  his  face,  and  had  observed  to  a  lady 
who  was  with  him,  "  How  did  you  like  the 
play  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  she  returned,  with 
an  indignant  accent. 

"  Well,  did  you  ever  see  a  better  actor  than 
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the  Anglican  Ohrysostom  ? "  he  continued, 
with  a  sarcastic  accent,  which  caused  her 
to  accuse  him  of  professional  jealousy. 

This  man  had  heard  the  last  dying  words 
of  Alma  Judkins  a  few  hours  before. 

Everard  was  so  shaken  by  what  he  ex- 
perienced in  the  cathedral,  that  he  could  not 
return  to  his  hotel,  where  his  dinner  was 
awaiting  him,  but  walked  rapidly  through 
the  dim  streets,  and  climbed  the  hill  to 
breathe  the  free,  fresh  air  of  the  wide 
downs,  whence  he  saw  the  city,  starred 
with  fire-points,  lying  like  a  dropped 
and  dimmed  constellation  in  the  valley  be- 
neath. 

There  he  thought  much,  walking  swiftly 
beneath  the  clear,  quiet  sky,  pale  in  the  June 
twilight,  and  gleaming  with  languid  stars, 
until  something  of  the  holy  calm  of  Nature 
had  entered  his  breast,  and  he  returned, 
quieted,  yet  full  of  deeply  stirred  feelings, 
to  the  George  Inn. 

Then  he  took  a  pen,  and  wrote  as 
follows : — 
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"  Dear  Cyril, 

"  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  was  in 
the  cathedral  to-night,  since  I  saw  with  what 
pain  you  recognized  me.  You  possess  the 
great  secret  of  eloquence,^  earnestness  and 
genuine  feeling,  and  your  sermon  revealed  to 
me  how  terribly  you  have  suffered.  You 
will  not  be  surprised  to  hea"r  that  I  know  all, 
I  did  not  suspect  it  until  that  poor  girl  swore 
against  me  in  the  witness-box,  when  the 
whole  truth  flashed  upon  me,  and  every  little 
incident  connected  with  that  sad  affair  became 
clear  and  comprehensible.  That  was  the 
saddest  moment  in  my  life,  far  more  bitter 
than  the  moment  of  my  conviction  or  that  of 
my  severe  sentence.  The  man  never  lived 
who  was  dearer  to  me  than  you,  and  I  revered 
you  as  a  man  reveres  his  own  conscience.  I 
thought  then  that  there  could  be  no  suffering 
to  equal  mine,  but  to-night  I  learned  from 
your  own  lips,  my  poor  Cyril,  that  there  is 
a  deeper  anguish  still, -an  anguish  that  you 
have  borne  secretly  for  eighteen  mortal  years 
beneath  a  semblance  of  outward  prosperity. 
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How  shall  I  comfort  you  ?  If  my  forgiveness 
can  avail  anything,  it  is  yours  -fully  and 
freely.  Remorse,  as  you  said  to-night,  is 
wholly  poisonous ;  it  is  futile  to  lament  the 
nnreturning  past.  Dear  Cyril,  let  us  man- 
fully face  the  consequences,  and  cease  bewail- 
ing what  cannot  be  mended.  Much  peace 
and  usefulness,  yes,  and  much  happiness, 
may  yet  be  yours.  I  have  suffered  not  only 
the  penalty,  but  an  exceeding  penalty  for  that 
tragic  moment  in  the  wood — against  my  will, 
it  is  true ;  but  now  I  ask  you,  who  believe 
in  vicarious  sacrifice,  to  take  those  eighteen 
years  as  a  free  gift,  and  remember  that,  as 
far  as  this  life  is  concerned,  that  poor  fellow's 
death  has  been  amply  atoned  for.  I  see  that 
you  are  struggling  with  yourself  to  confess 
and  make  atonement  before  the  world,  but 
the  time  has  gone  by  for  that,  and  it  could 
avail  nothing  now.  Lilian  has  always  been 
convinced  of  my  innocence,  and  nearly  all 
others  to  whom  my  good  name  was  dear  are 
gone.  I  have  lived  though  the  obloquy  as 
far  as  the  world  is  concerned ;  the  revelation 
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of  the  truth  could  only  bring  sorrow  unspeak- 
able to  many,  and  no  help  to  me.  Besides, 
you  have  unusual  gifts  ;  you  have  acquired  a 
position  and  a  character  which  give  you 
singular  power  over  men  ;  you  ought  not  to 
trifle  with  these.  If  I  am  to  be  useful  to 
my  fellow-creatures^  it  must  be  in  quite  other 
ways.  But  you,  with  your  remarkable  gifts 
and  the  great  position  you  have  achieved, 
have  also  incurred  a  great  responsibility,  and 
the  very  failings  and  faults  which  have 
caused  such  pain  have  led  you  through  such 
unusual  paths  of  spiritual  experience  as  may 
give  you  unusual  power  in  dealing  with  the 
sickness  of  men's  souls.  You  have  told  men 
the  terrors  of  remorse  ;  tell  them  now  the 
peace  of  repentance,  the  joy  of  forgiveness. 
If  you  need  a  penance,  take  that  of  silence  On 
that  one  sad  subject.  Let  that  lie  between 
you  and  me  as  a  bond  of  friendship,  and  let 
it  be  heard  in  the  ears  of  men  no  more ;  and 
let  us  meet  again  on  the  old  pleasant  footing. 
I  have  seen  and  spoken  with  your  son,  and 
heard  his  beautiful  voice,  and  I  am  glad  that 
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lie  bears  our  name.     May  Heaven's  blessing 
and  peace  be  yours  for  ever ! 
"  Your  friend, 

"  Henry  Everaed." 

It  was  not  until  the  following  morning 
that  the  dean  received  this  letter,  along  with 
many  others,  at  breakfast. 

Physical  pain  had  mercifully  come  to  his 
relief  in  the  moment  of  extreme  agony  in  the 
cathedral,  and  so  benumbed  and  clouded  his 
mental  faculties.  It  had  further  obliged  him 
to  use  a  prescription  of  his  physician's  in- 
tended for  such  seizures,  and  of  an  anassthetic 
nature,  so  that  he  had  passed  the  night  in 
artificial  slumber,  if  that  could  be  called 
slumber  which  was  animated  by  a  continual 
torturing  consciousness  of  the  dreaded  face 
he  had  seen  in  the  cathedral,  and  an  un- 
speakable terror  of  some  impending  descent 
into  yet  greater  misery. 

Yet  he  awoke  in  the  morning  so  permeated 
with  this  dread  consciousness  that  he  had 
not  to  face  the  shock  of  emerging  from  the 

YOL.  lie  I 
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balm  of  oblivion  to  a  new  and  unfamiliar 
grief,  the  shock  that  greets  us  on  the  thres- 
hold of  a  new  day  with  such  a  numbing 
power  in  the  beginning  of  a  fresli  sorrow\ 
Of  course,  he  had  contemplated  the  possibility 
of  such  a  meeting  as  that  of  the  previous 
evening,  but  he  had  no  idea  it  was  so  near, 
since  Lilian  bad  long  ceased  to  give  him 
any  intelligence  of  Everard,  and  also,  with 
his  characteristic  unreason,  he  hoped  some- 
thing might  in  the  mean  time  turn  up. 
Everard's  death  was  one  of  these  bright 
possibilities. 

He  did  not  recognize  the  handwriting, 
changed  as  it  w^as  by  long  disuse  and  the 
stiffening  of  the  joints  resulting  from  habitual 
hard  labour,  and  ran  rapidly  through  the 
pile  of  letters,  taking  the  known  corre- 
spondents first.  It  was  only  when  he  had 
opened  the  envelope,  and  read  the  familiar 
commencement  of  "  Dear  Cyril,"  that  the 
writing  struck  a  chord  in  his  memory,  and 
he  turned  with  a  sick  dread  to  the  sig-nature. 

Marion    saw   him    turn    livid,    and    then, 
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when  he  glanced  rapidly  over  the  contents, 
flush  a  deep  red.  Then  he  laid  the  letter 
aside,  and  went  on  quietly  with  his  breakfast, 
joining,  in  his  accustomed  manner,  in  the 
household  chat ;  but  he  ate  little,  which 
Marion  attributed  to  his  recent  seizure  and 
the  anodyne  he  had  taken. 

Immediately  after  breakfast  he  went  to  his 
study,  giving  orders  to  Benson,  as  he  fre- 
quently did,  that  he  was  on  no  account  to  be 
disturbed  till  luncheon,  at  which  meal  he 
appeared  as  usual. 

Marion  observed,  and  remembered  after- 
wards, that  he  was  extremely  pale  and  very 
quiet,  only  addressing  herself  and  her  brother 
occasionally,  and  then  with  unusual  gentle- 
ness. He  was  always  gentle  to  them,  for  he 
was  a  most  tender  father,  passionately  fond  of 
his  children,  and  having  the  art,  by  virtue  of 
his  winning  manner  and  personal  charm,  to 
keep  them  in  absolute  discipline  while  in- 
dulging them  to  the  utmost,  so  that,  without 
ever  using  a  harsh  word  to  them,  his  will  was 
their  law,  and  they  obeyed  him  without  know- 
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ing  it ;  but  to-day  his  gentleness  amounted  to 
tenderness,  and  his  voice  and  glances,  when 
he  spoke  to  them,  were  like  a  caress. 

"  Well,  Marry,"  he  said,  breaking  into  a 
conversation  between  the  children  and  their 
tutor  and  governess,  which  he  had  evidently 
not  heard,  "what  do  you  say  to  running 
down  to  Portsmouth  to  your  Uncle  Keppel's 
with  Everard  for  a  few  days  ?  " 

*' Nothing,  papa,"  she  replied,  with  her 
pretty  spoilt  air. 

"Would  you  not  like  to  go,  dear?"  he 
asked.  "  The  sea  is  charming  just  now,  and 
all  the  naval  gaieties  are  in  full  swing.  The 
new  ironclad  is  waiting  for  you  to  inspect 
and  help  launch  her,  and  your  cousins 
are  all  at  home,  and  Everard  would  enjoy 
the  military  bands  and  the  bathing ;  eh, 
laddie  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  suppose  it  will  be  a  fair  time  to 
go ;  but  how  can  you  get  away  ?  "  said  Marion, 
when  her  father  replied  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  accompany  them. 

"  Then,  we    don't    want    to    go,"    she    re- 
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turned ;  and  Everard  endorsed  her  words 
heartily. 

"  You  don't  get  tired  of  your  old  father  ?  " 
he  asked,  his  eyes  clouding  and  his  voice 
quivering  a  little. 

''  There  never  was  such  a  daddy-sick  pair," 
laughed  Miss  Mackenzie. 

"  But  you  cannot  always  be  tied  on  to  the 
old  father,"  said  the  dean,  pinching  Marion's 
soft  cheek.  "  Come  now,  suppose  you  pack 
up  your  smartest  bonnets  and  frocks,  and 
Everard's  violin,  and  run  down  this  afternoon. 
Your  Aunt  Keppel  will  be  at  the  station  to 
meet  you  at  six." 

'-'  To-day  ?  Oh,  papa  !  what  can  possess 
you  ?  "  cried  Marion. 

"  Oh,  not  till  Monday !  "  pleaded  Everard. 
"  I  am  to  take  a  solo  to-morrow  afternoon." 

"  Never  mind  the  solo,  lad,"  said  his  father, 
looking  wistfully  on  the  boy's  sightless  face. 
"  Dr.  Rydal  will  recover  from  the  shock  ;  a 
little  adversity  will  do  him  good,  autocrat 
that  he  is.  You  will  go,  darlings,  by  the 
4.30  train.     And  if  the  bonnets  and  frocks  are 
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not  smart  'enough  for  fashionable  Southsea, 
you  can  get  what  you  want  there.  Here  is  a 
cheque,  Marry.  And  there,  Everard,  is  a 
sovereign  for  you  to  buy  toffee  with.  Herr 
Obermann  is  tired  of  his  unmanageable  pupil, 
and  will  be  glad  of  a  holiday  to  rummage 
over  old  parchments  with  Canon  Drake ; " 
and  the  dean  rose  from  the  table  with  a  look 
that  said  that  the  business  was  concluded, 
and  strolled  languidly  into  the  garden, 
Everard's  hand  in  his. 

"  Miss  Mackenzie,"  said  Marion,  remaining 
behind  a  minute,  "  there  is  something  unusual 
about  papa  to-day.  Do  you  think  I  ought  to 
leave  him  ?     He  ate  nothing  ;  he  looks  ill." 

"  He  is  always  languid  and  weak  after  one 
of  his  attacks.  Marry.  The  great  thing  is  not 
to  worry  him,  and,  of  course,  he  has  a  great 
deal  on  his  mind  now.  Perhaps,  until  the 
bishopric  business  is  quite  decided,  he  would 
rather  have  you  out  of  the  way." 

Miss  Mackenzie's  words  were  reasonable, 
and  Marion  felt  that  she  must  abide  by  them, 
and  yet  she  could  not  conquer  the  vague  dis- 
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quiet  she  felt  on  her  father's  account.  She 
followed  him  into  the  old-fashioned,  red- 
walled  garden  with  a  solicitude  hitherto  un- 
known in  her  spoilt-child  existence,  and 
watched  him  narrowly. 

"  You  are  becoming  a  perfect  ogre,  daddy, 
hustling  us  off  in  this  despotic  manner  ;  now, 
isn't  he,  Everard  ?"  she  said,  joining  them. 

*'  A  regular  tyrant,"  laughed  the  boy. 
"  But,  I  say,  why  can't  you  come  with  us, 
papa  ?     It  is  on  your  v/ay  to  Osborne." 

"  Of  course  it  is  ;  how  delightful !  "  added 
Marion. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  Osborne,"  replied  the 
dean. 

"  Not  going  to  dinci  at  Osborne  to-night  ?" 
exclaimed  the  childr^'u,  who  knew  that  a 
royal  invitation  is  also  a  command.  "  Why, 
what  will  the  Queen  say  ?  Will  she  send 
you  to  the  Tower  ?  "  asked  Everard,  his  mind 
filled  with  visions  of  scaffolds  and  axes. 

"  Never  mind  the  Queen,"  said  the  dean, 
sitting  down  on  a  garden  seat  and  placing 
the  boy  between  his  knees,  and  passing  his 
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arm  round  the  girl  with  a  grave  and  pre- 
occupied air,  which  surprised  his  daughter, 
whom  he  was  wont  perpetually  to  tease  and 
banter  in  a  way  that  she  thought  delightful. 
Neither  of  them  spoke  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  the  dean  asked  the  children  if  they  were 
happy,  and  they  replied  heartily  in  the 
affirmative,  adding  that  they  were  always 
happy  with  him,  and  th(jught  all  pleasures 
dull  without  him. 

"  I  have  tried  to  make  you  happy,"  he  said, 
in  his  rich,  pathetic  tones;  "I  have  wished 
so  much  to  give  you  a  happy  youth  to  look 
back  upon.  My  own  youth  was  very,  very 
happy,  and  I  have  always  been  so  thankful 
for  it ;  it  is  a  possession  for  a  whole  lifetime, 
in  spite  of  the  sorrow  with  which  the  world 
is  filled,  and  which  we  must  all  plunge  into 
sooner  or  later.  Your  father  is  a  sinful  man, 
dear  children,  but  he  has  tried  to  be  good  to 
you — that  has  been  his  greatest  earthly  aim. 
And  you  have  been  dutiful  and  affectionate. 
I  am  a  successful  man,  and  have  been  able  to 
give  you  a  pleasant  home,  but  who  can  say 
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if  it  may  last  ?  Trouble  may  come — we  may 
be  parted.  "Well,  dears,  if  that  time  comes, 
think  gently  of  the  father  who,  whatever  his 
faults  were,  earnestly  sought  his  children's 
happiness." 

The  children  protested  with  half- frightened 
affection  ;  but  he  scarcely  heeded  them,  and, 
gently  unwinding  their  clasping  hands,  with- 
drew, unable  to  speak  for  tears,  and,'  waving 
them  off  with  a  gesture  of  command,  went 
back  to  his  study. 

"  Oh,  Marry  !  "  cried  Everard,  "  something 
dreadful  has  happened.  Perhaps  the  Queen 
is  angry.     What  can  it  be  ?  " 

Marion  comforted  him  with  all  the  wisdom 
of  her  sixteen  years,  saying  that  there  was 
probably  some  hitch  about  the  bishopric,  and 
this  had  saddened  their  father. 

He  took  them  to  the  station  and  saw  them 
off,  arranging  all  he  could  for  their  comfort 
and  security,  and  embraced  them  on  the 
public  platform  with  unusual  tenderness, 
apparently  oblivious  of  all  the  bustle  and 
noise  going  on  around  him.     He  put  a  basket 
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of  fruit  into  their  hands  to  refresh  them  on 
the  road  when  they  were  in  the  carriage, 
and  then  stood  on  the  step  and  kissed  and 
blessed  them  solemnly  once  more,  and,  when 
the  train  finally  moved  off,  stood  wistfully 
gazing  until  the  last  flutter  of  Marion's  hand- 
kerchief was  invisible  in  the  distance. 

All  her  life  Marion  remembered  his  yearn- 
ing gaze  and  his  pale,  sad  face,  as  he  stood 
without  a  trace  of  his  usual  playful  animation 
when  in  their  presence,  a  solitary  black  figure, 
watching  them  with  his  hand  shading  his 
eyes,  until  the  distance  had  swallowed  them 
up. 

"  Can  vou  see  him  still  ?  "  asked  the  blind 
boy. 

"  Not  now  ;  he  is  lost,"  replied  Marion  ;  and 
she  burst  into  tears  under  the  pressure  of  an 
indefinable  sadness. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

EvERARD  slept  like  an  infant  after  writing 
his  letter,  and  rose  full  of  eager  hope  and 
trembling  anticipation  on  the  morrow,  re- 
membering that  the  day  had  at  last  dawned 
when  he  was  to  meet  Lilian  once  more. 

He  might  have  seen  her  many  times  during 
his  imprisonment,  but  he  could  not  endure 
that  she  should  submit  to  the  restraints  neces- 
sarily imposed  on  convicts'  visitors,  or  that 
she  should  see  him  in  his  humiliation,  and 
had  thus  declined  her  offered  visits.  He 
could  not  even  bear  to  go  to  her  straight 
from  prison  ;  he  felt  that  some  days  at  least 
were  necessary  to  carry  off  the  prison  air 
and  take  away  the  contamination  of  those 
hated  walls.  He  looked  in  a  glass,  and  sighed 
deeply,  thinking  that  he  saw  plainly  written 
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all  over  him,  "  ticket-of-leave  man."  As  foi 
his  hands,  which  he  had  treated  with  unguents 
and  cosmetics,  and  kept  night  and  day  in 
gloves,  he  looked  at  them  in  despair.  The 
flattened  finger-tips,  broken  and  discoloured 
nails,  distorted  joints,  and  horn-hardened 
palms  were  beyond  redemption.  It  seemed 
to  his  sensitive  fancy  that  all  the  world  must 
know  as  well  as  he  that  his  peculiar  gait  was 
the  result  of  the  irons  he  had  worn  after  his 
brief  escape,  and  the  sick  thought  came  to 
him  that  his  intellect  must  be  as  much  marred 
as  his  body.     He  felt  utterly  ruined. 

He  lingered  about  Bel  minster  till  the  after- 
noon, secretly  cherishing  a  hope  that  Cyril 
might  send  some  letter  or  message  to  the 
George  for  him  ;  but  nothing  came,  and  he 
took  his  seat  in  the  train  with  a  disappointed 
heart. 

A  clergyman,  in  a  round  felt  hat  with  a 
rosette  and  the  longest  of  coats,  was  just 
stepping  out  of  the  down  train  as  Everard 
was  stepping  in.  They  came  face  to  face, 
and  Everard  stepped  back  to  allow  the  other 
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to  pass,  thus  gaining  a  full  and  prolonged 
view  of  liis  features,  while  the  clergyman 
passed  gravely  on,  carelessly  scanning 
Everard's  face  without  a  gleam  of  recognition 
in  his  own.  But  Everard  knew  him  at  once. 
It  was  his  brother  George. 

Everard  got  in,  the  doors  banged,  the 
train  moved  off,  and  he  found  that  his 
carriage  was  shared  by  an  elderly  man  with 
a  clever,  keen  face,  which  seemed  strangely 
familiar  to  him,  though  he  could  not  identify 
it,  search  his  memory  as  he  would.  The  old 
gentleman  apparently  had  the  same  degree 
of  memory  for  Everard,  since,  after  his  first 
searching  glance  at  him  when  he  entered  the 
carriage,  he  kept  giving  him  furtive  and 
puzzled  looks  over  his  papers.  Presently 
the  papers  of  both  gentlemen  were  laid  aside, 
and  the  stranger  moved  over  to  the  corner 
seat  opposite  Everard,  evidently  prepared  for 
a  friendly  chat,  and  made  some  remark  on 
the  line  over  which  they  were  passing.  His 
voice  sent  a  strange  tremor  through  Everard's 
too-sensitive  nerves,  and,  after  a  brief  inter- 
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change  of  commonplace,  he  told  his  vis-a-vis 
that  his  face  and  voice  were  famih'ar  to  him, 
but  that  he  was  unable  to  recall  his  name. 

"  You  are  associated  in  my  mind  with 
something  of  a  distressing  nature,"  he  added. 

"  I  was  just  about  to  observe  the  same  with 
regard  to  you,"  replied  his  new-found  ac- 
quaintance, "  save  that  you  are  associated 
with  nothing  distressing  to  me.  To  tell  the 
truth,  my  features  are  associated  with  distress- 
ing circumstances  in  a  great  many  people's 
minds,"  he  added,  laughing.  "  My  name  is 
Manby,  Sir  William  Manby,"  he  explained, 
with  the  air  of  one  uttering  a  rich  joke. 

"  I  now  remember  you  perfectly,"  returned 
Everard,  quietly,  "  though  I  cannot  claim 
the  honour  of  your  acquaintance.  "  My  name 
is  Everard,  Henry  Oswald  Everard,  and 
when  1  last  saw  you,  you  sentenced  me  to 
twenty  years  penal  servitude  for  a  crime 
which  I  never  committed." 

"Good  Grod!"  exclaimed  the  judge,  start- 
ing back  with  momentary  dismay,  but  quickly 
recovering  himself,  and  putting  up  his  gold- 
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rimmed  eye-glasses  and  closely  scrutinizing 
him.  "  Henry  Everard,  to  be  sure !  Yes, 
yes,  I  remember  the  case  perfectly.  The  jury 
were  unanimous,  the  evidence  clear ; "  and 
the  judge  thought  within  himself  that  to  be 
alone  in  a  railway  carriage  with  a  man  one 
has  given  twenty  years  for  a  manslaughter 
one  believes  to  be  murder,  is  an  awkward 
thing. 

"  The  evidence  was  indeed  clear,"  said 
Everard,  "  but  it  was  misleading,  neverthe- 
less, and  there  was  a  terrible  miscarriage  of 
justice." 

The  quiet  air  with  which  he  spoke,  and  the 
look  of  his  careworn  face,  impressed  the 
judge.  He  could  not  help  giving  some 
credence  to  his  words. 

"  If  you  were  indeed  not  guilty.  Dr. 
Everard,"  he  said,  after  looking  thoughtfully 
at  him  for  some  moments,  "  there  must  have 
been  some  very  hard  swearing." 

"  There  was,"  replied  Everard.  "  There 
was  perjury  on  the  part  of  one  witness." 

"  Its  motive  ?  " 
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''  To  shield  the  real  culprit." 

"  The  law  gives  you  a  remedy  if  you  can 
but  prove  the  perjury,"  said  the  judge. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  prosecute,"  replied 
Everard.  "  Besides,  what  court  can  give  me 
back  those  years  of  imprisonment  ?  " 

"  How  many  did  you  serve  ?  " 

"  Eighteen." 

'*  Eighteen  years,"  returned  the  judge,  his 
thoughts  running  back  through  that  period 
of  time,  and  taking  count  of  the  things  that 
had  occurred  and  the  changes  that  had  been 
wrought  in  it ;  "  eighteen  years  !  And  you 
were  then  a  young  man." 

Everard  smiled  sadly  at  the  contrast  these 
words  implied. 

"  Then,  you  are  only  recently  enlarged  ?  " 
Sir  William  added. 

"  Last  Monday.     I  have  a  ticket-of-leave." 

The  judge  looked  at  the  broken  and  pre- 
maturely aged  man  with  an  inward  shudder. 
He  thought  of  the  long  line  of  malefactors  he 
had  sentenced,  not  only  to  imprisonment,  but 
even  to  death,  and  wondered  if  he  could  have 
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pronounced  those  sentences  if  he  had  been 
doomed  to  see  them  carried  out. 

''  I  well  remember  the  pain  with  which  I 
passed  your  sentence,"  he  said.  "  A  judge 
need  have  a  heart  of  iron  and  nerves  of  steel. 
But  the  evidence  was  so  clear." 

"  You  could  do  no  otherwise.  The  jury 
found  me  guilty,  and  I  could  not  clear 
myself." 

"Eighteen  years,"  continued  the  judge,  in 
a  voice  which  had  a  quiver  in  it.  "  I  am  an 
old  man.  Dr.  Eyerard,  an  old  man,  and  it 
cannot  be  many  years  at  the  latest  before  I 
must  stand  at  the  bar  of  a  justice  that  cannot 
miscarry,  but  if  I  thought  that  I  had  con- 
demned a  fellow-creature  unjustly  to  eighteen 
years  imprisonment  with  hard  labour " 

"Do  not  think  it,  dear  sir,"  interrupted 
Everard,  trying  to  soothe  the  rising  agitation 
in  the  old  man's  mind  ;  "  the  injustice  cannot 
be  laid  to  your  charge.  No  human  tribunal 
can,  be  infallible ;  but,  as  you  say,  there  is  a 
Judge  who  cannot  err,  and  when  you  and  I 
are  confronted  at  that  bar,  your  verdict  upon 
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me  will  be  reversed  without  blame  to  jour- 
self." 

"I  trust  so,  I  trust  so/'  replied  the  old 
man  ;  "  and,  in  the  mean  time,  I  hope  that 
you  bear  me  no  ill-will." 

"  Heaven  forbid,  whose  instrument  you 
are ! "  returned  Everard,  taking  and  warmly 
pressing  the  hand  the  judge  offered  him. 

''  I  shall  desire  your  further  acquaintance, 
sir,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  when  the  train 
steamed  into  the  Oldport  station ;  "  if  not 
now,  in  a  better  world  than  this." 

And  they  parted,  Everard  leaving  the 
carriage,  and  standing  with  a  throbbing 
heart  on  the  platform,  while  his  portmanteau 
was  placed  on  a  fly,  and  thinking  how  great 
was  the  contrast  between  his  manner  of 
leaving  that  station  and  returning  to  it.  He 
left  it  in  the  keen  wintry  fog,  with  handcuffed 
wrists,  in  charge  of  constables,  and  returned 
shaking  hands  with  his  judge  in  the  warm 
June  sunshine. 

It  was  strange  to  see  the  little  well-known 
town  basking  in  the  summer  heat,  and  filled 
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with  tlie  familiar,  homely  stir  of  the  market- 
day,  just  as  it  had  done  all  those  years 
ago,  and  he  looked  about  at  the  houses  and 
shops,  with  their  friendly  air  of  recognition, 
to  see  if  there  were  any  faces  he  knew. 
There  stood  the  town  hall,  the  earliest 
scene  of  his  terrible  humiliation,  with  its 
familiar  colonnade  and  balcony,  its  clock 
striking  four  in  the  old  homelike  tones,  and 
the  gilt  figures  on  its  dial  burning  in  the 
bright  sunbeams.  The  stolid  policemen  were 
standing  in  the  square  in  front  of  it,  as  they 
had  done  in  the  days  of  his  trial.  He  recog- 
nized one,  a  grey-headed  man  in  the  stripes 
and  dress  of  a  sergeant,  as  the  middle-aged 
constable  who  had  conducted  him  to  the 
magisterial  presence,  and  wondered  if  the 
man  remembered  him. 

The  carriage  seemed  at  the  same  time  to 
crawl  and  to  fly  in  the  medley  of  feelings 
which  urged  him  onwards  and  backwards. 
Would  they  never  get  out  of  Oldport  ?  The 
streets  were  cumbered  with  carriers'  carts  and 
waggons ;    droves   of    pigs   and    bewildered 
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cattle;  dense-looking  farmers,  shabbily  dressed, 
but  concealing  a  fund  of  shrewd  sense  beneath 
their  stolid  countenances,  and  having  well- 
lined  pocket-books  in  their  queer  old  coat- 
pockets  ;  and  denser-looking  labourers,  whose 
heavy  air  of  stupidity  was  half  assumed  and 
half  on  the  surface. 

Smart  new  suburbs  had  put  forth  a  pert 
growth  in  those  eighteen  years,  and  joined 
the  little  town  to  its  quiet  village  neighbour, 
Chalkburne,  the  solid  grey  tower  of  which 
looked  down  as  usual  from  its  centuries  of 
grey  calm  on  the  fitful  stir  and  fret  around 
it,  and  the  fevered  hopes  and  fears  that  must 
end  at  last  in  the  quiet  green  mounds  at  its 
feet.  And  now  at  last  the  hill  beyond  Chalk- 
burne was  climbed ;  they  were  on  the  white 
chalk  road  that  wound  along  by  the  downs. 
There  were  the  woods  of  Swaynestone  in  the 
distance,  and  beyond  them  the  unseen  tower 
^of  Malbourne  Church,  and  beneath  that  the 
Rectory,  with  its  long-buried  treasure  of  love 
and  hope  and  trust. 

The  little  bays  along  the   coast  shone  in 
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azure  calm,  and  showed  the  silver  gleam  of  a 
sail  here  and  there ;  the  woods  spread  their 
fresh  green  domes  towards  the  sea  ;  the  scent 
of  mown  grass  filled  the  air,  and  the  brown- 
armed  haymakers  were  busy  in  the  meadows. 
It  was  all  so  familiar,  and  yet  so  strange  to 
his  prison-worn  eyes. 

Now  they  passed  Swaynestone,  where  Sir 
Lionel  reigned  no  more,  having  been  gathered 
to  his  fathers  ;  and  there,  on  the  left,  stood 
the  sham  Greek  Temple,  its  colonnade  gleam- 
ing white  in  the  sunlight,  and  its  architrave 
sharply  outlined  against  the  fatal  green 
coppice  cresting  the  hill  behind  it.  Everard 
could  not  see  this  spot,  the  source  of  so  much 
misery,  without  a  shudder,  nor  could  the 
tenderer  associations  of  his  walk  there  with 
Lilian  efface  the  horror  of  it  from  his  mind. 

And  now  that  too  was  left  behind,  and 
there  were  only  a  few  fields  between  him  and 
Malbourne,  and  his  pulses  throbbed.  All 
these  pleasant  home  scenes  were  the  same  as 
in  the  old  times,  only  the  eyes  which  looked 
upon  them  were  changed.     Not  a  homestead 
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or  cottage  was  removed ;  there  were  no  new 
buildings.  The  workshops  of  the  wheel- 
wright were  now  in  sight.  He  could  see  a 
man  in  a  paper  cap  hammering  in  its  dark 
interior ;  then  the  cottage,  with  its  wicket 
opening  on  to  the  road,  and  its  two  lime- 
trees  arching  over  the  path  in  front  of  the 
porch  ;  then  the  yard,  cumbered  with  a  litter 
of  timber  and  broken-down  waggons,  the 
scene  of  endless  games  with  Cyril  and  the 
wheelwright's  boys  ;  and  then  the  corner  was 
turned,  and  the  well-known  village  street, 
wnth  the  square,  grey  tower  at  the  end,  lay 
before  him. 

He  stopped  at  the  Sun,  to  leave  his  port- 
manteau. He  felt  that  he  could  not  go  on ; 
a  sudden  horror  overwhelmed  him  at  the 
sight  of  the  home  he  had  left  so  different 
a  being,  and  all  the  degradation  and  suffering 
of  those  eighteen  years  seemed  to  rise  up  and 
stand  between  him  and  the  woman  for  whom 
he  had  dreamed  so  different  a  destiny.  He 
had  pictured  this  moment  so  often  in  the 
solitude   of  his   cell,    and   dwelt    with   such 
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rapture  upon  his  reunion  with  Lilian  as  the 
end  of  all  that  bitter  misery,  that  he  had  not 
thought  of  the  terrible  change  time  and 
suffering  had  wrought  in  him  till  now,  when 
it  rushed  in  upon  him  like  a  flood. 

Love  never  grows  old  ;  the  lover  is  always 
the  same  within,  and  Everard's  mental  pictures 
of  Lilian  and  himself  always  portrayed  them 
both  in  the  flower  of  youth,  and  were  filled 
with  youth's  tender  glamour.  Perhaps  he 
even  thought  unconsciously  that  their  meet- 
ing would  efface  the  ravages  of  those  weary 
years  from  his  life,  with  all  that  was  sorrowful 
and  distressing. 

And  now  he  stood  within  sight  of  the  roof 
that  sheltered  her,  face  to  face  with  the 
sorrowful  fact  that  youth  had  vanished  for 
ever,  and  that  the  best  part  of  the  life  they 
should  have  spent  together  was  gone  beyond 
recall.  Only  the  fragments  of  life  remained 
now — only  the  wrecks  and  floating  spars  of 
his  own  ship  of  life  and  of  Lilian's. 

He  now  remembered  that  she  too  must  have 
changed.    Her  youth  was  also  gone;  incredible 
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as  it  appeared,  slie  too  had  suffered  and  borne 
the  weight  of  sorrow-laden  years.  What  if 
they  should  not  be  able  to  recognize  each 
other  ?  What  if  each  found  a  stranger  in  the 
place  of  the  beloved  ?  Would  not  their  meeting 
be  too  severe  a  test  for  human  constancy  ? 

Shaken  by  these  half-morbid  thoughts,  the 
broken  man  entered  the  little  hostelry,  and, 
taking  pen  and  ink,  wrote  to  apprise  Lilian 
of  his  arrival,  and  to  appoint  an  hour  for 
calling  at  the  Rectory;  for  he  felt  that  he 
could  not  go  there  unexpectedly,  and  drop  in 
like  a  chance  visitor,  with  the  possibility  of 
seeing  her  for  the  first  time  in  public.  He 
wished  also  to  warn  her  that  she  must  not 
expect  to  see  the  Henry  of  old  days  again, 
but  only  the  shattered  wreck  of  a  man  who 
had  long  left  youth  and  hope  behind. 

Having  despatched  the  note,  he  sat  down 
and  waited  in  the  little  parlour  assigned  him, 
in  a  state  of  tense  excitement,  which  made 
the  slightest  sound,  the  ticking  of  a  clock, 
the  sound  of  wheel  or  hoof  on  the  road, 
unbearable. 
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At  last  he  sprang  up  and  passed  through 
the  open  French  window  into  the  old-fashioned 
cottage  garden,  where  stood  a  rude  summer- 
honse,  with  a  table  and  wooden  settles,  in 
which  the  village  parliament  was  often  held 
on  summer  evenings.  A  side-window  of  the 
bar  gave  upon  the  garden,  and,  pacing  rest- 
lessly up  and  down  the  flagged  path,  Everard 
heard  through  the  casement,  which  stood 
open  to  the  summer  air,  the  familiar  twang 
of  the  local  dialect  borne  by  rustic  voices 
upon  his  ear. 

He  glanced  in  as  he  passed,  and  recognized 
a  face  or  two  through  all  the  mists  and  shadows 
of  those  years.  George  Straun,  the  burly 
blacksmith,  stood  as  sturdy  as  ever,  though 
his  hair  was  now  well  powdered  by  the  hand 
of  Time.  He  recognized  Stevens,  the  clerk, 
the  years  having  altered  his  outward  man 
but  little,  though  they  had  made  him  more 
garrulous  and  opinionated  than  ever. 

"  Ay,  Jarge  Straun,"  he  was  saying, 
"  there's  a  vine  weight  of  grass  hereabouts, 
zure-/?/.     I  don't  mind  a  heavier  crop   as   I 
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knows  on  this  twenty  year.  Athout  'twas 
the  year  Ben  Lee  come  by's  death." 

"  I  minds  that  there  crop,"  returned  William 
Grove,  whom  Everard  had  not  recognized — 
"  well  I  minds  'un.  That  there  spring  there 
was  a  power  o'  hrain  come  down." 

"  And  a  vine  zummer  as  ever  1  zee,"  added 
Stevens,  *'  and  the  graves  as  easy  to  dig  as 
easy  ;  the  sile  entirely  crumbed  up  wi'  the 
drought,  a  did.  And  the  grass  was  well 
zaved.  Granfer,  'ee  zaid  as  how  'ee  didn't 
mind  more'n  dree  or  vour  zummers  like  he 
all's  life,  Granfer  didn't.  That  was  the 
zummer  ater  Dr.  Everard  done  for  poor  Ben 
Lee — ay,  that  'twas." 

"  Ah !  "  growled  the  blacksmith,  withdraw- 
ing his  broad  face  from  the  eclipse  of  his 
pewter  pot,  and  passing  his  hand  slowly  over 
his  mouth,  "  he  never  done  that.  Dr.  Everard 
didn't." 

"  Zo  you  zays,  Jarge  Straun.  And  zay 
it  you  med  till  you  was  black  i'  the  vaace, 
but  you  wouldn't  vetch  'un  out  o'  jail,"  re- 
torted Stevens,  resuming  a  battle  that  had 
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raged  incessantly  for  the  last  eighteen  years 
between  the  village  worthies,  whom  the 
question  had  split  into  two  unequal  factions. 

"  I  zeen  'un  myself,"  continued  Straun, 
leader  of  the  not-guilty  faction,  "  a-gwine 
down  street  in  the  vull  daylight.  And  he 
hadn't  no  grey  clu'es  on.  'S  coat  was  so  black 
as  my  hat.  Well  I  minds  'un  !  Passed  the 
time  o'  day,  he  did,  and  looked  as  pleased 
as  Punch.  He  never  done  vur  Ben  Lee, 
bless  ye !  " 

"  You  be  ter'ble  clever,  Jarge  Straun ;  but 
you  never  kep'  'un  out  o'  jail  wi'  all  yer 
cleverness,"  said  Stevens.  "  You  never  zeen 
no  black  coat  that  arternoon,  'tliout  'twas 
yer  own.  Why,  Lard  love  ye,  1  zeen  'un 
myself,  as  I  zaid  avore  the  justices.  He 
come  out  o'  Rectory  gairden,  and  went  up 
vield  wi'  's  grey  clo'es  on.  He  couldn't  'a 
been  in  two  places  at  a  time,  nor  he  couldn't 
'a  wore  two  coats  at  a  time,  ye  noghead.  I 
zeen  'un  's  plain  as  plums,  I  tell  'ee.  I  passes 
'un  the  time  o'  day,  and  he  never  zeemed  to 
hear    and  never   zaid   nothun.       Yur    why  ? 
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He  was  a-gwine  out  a  breakin'  the  Ten 
Commandments,  a  murderin'  o'  poor  Ben 
Lee." 

"  He  never  done  it,"  reiterated  the  black- 
smith, stolidly. 

"Not  he  didn't,"  added  William  Grove. 
"  He  zeen  my  little  maid  and  give  her  a 
penny,  and  she've  a  got  'un  now." 

"  And  he  zeen  G-ranfer  at  vive  o'clack, 
when  them  maids  swore  they  zeen  him  come 
home  in  's  grey  clo'es,"  added  Hale,  the 
wheelwright.  "And  he  ast  Granfer  if  he'd 
a  yeard  the  bell-team  go  by,  he  did.  And 
Granfer  he  up  and  zays,  '  I  ain't  a  yeard  'un 
go  by  zince  dinner-time,  not  as  I  knows  on, 
I  ain't,'  he  zays,  zays  Granfer.  And  Dr. 
Everard,  he  zays  a  power  o'  things  to  Granfer 
— many  a  time  Granfer  have  a  zaid  it  in  this 
yer  Sun  Inn — a  power  o'  things  Dr.  Everard 
zaid,  and  a  power  o'  things  Granfer  zaid  to 
he.  And  Dr.  Everard,  he  outs  wi'  a  shil'n' 
and  gives  it  to  Granfer.  And  he  keeps  that 
there  shil'n'  to  's  dying  day,  Granfer  does. 
And  there  ain't  a  man  in  this  yer  bar  but 
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have  zeen  tliat  ar  shil'ii'  and  a-liandled  'un," 
he  concluded,  triumphantly  looking  round 
with  the  sense  of  having  finally  clinched  his 
argument. 

"  Ay,  William  Hale,"  returned  Stevens, 
sarcastically,  '^  you've  got  a  power  o'  words 
inzide  o'  ye,  when  zo  be  as  you  can  zim  to 
bring  'em  out.  But  Zir  Ingram,  he  zeen  'un 
a-runnin'  across  that  ar  vield  just  avore  vive. 
Ay,  it's  a  likely  thing  as  Zir  Ingram 
shouldn't  know  if  he  zeen  a  man  or  a  mouse. 
The  likes  o'  he  don't  goo  a  swearin'  they 
zeen  what  they  never  zeen.  Granfer — I 
won't  zay  nothin'  agen  he — he'd  a  powerful 
mind,  had  Granfer,  but.  Lard  love  ye,  what's 
a  powerful  mind  agen  a  eddication  like  Sir 
Ingram's  ?  Glranfer,  he'd  a  giv'  his  mind  to 
most  things,  but  he  hadn't  had  no  book- 
laming,  zo  to  say,  hadn't  Granfer.  He 
could  count,  and  he  could  read  print  wi' 
leavin'  out  the  big  words,  zo  well  as  any 
man  I  knows  on,  but  's  eddication  was 
effective  ;  it  didn't  come  up  to  Sir  Ingram's 
college  scholarding,  it  didn't.     Naw,  naw." 
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A  pause  ensued,  the  Utile  company  feeling 
crushed  by  the  weight  of  Stevens's  long 
words,  a  species  of  powerful  artillery  that  he 
only  brought  to  bear  on  his  adversary  when 
hard  pressed.  Then  Tom  Hale,  who  some 
time  ere  this  had  beaten  his  sword  into  a 
wheelwright's  tools,  took  up  his  parable  on 
this  wise  : 

"  He  never  done  it.  Dr.  Everard  didn't." 

"  If  he  never  done  it,  who  did  ?  "  inquired 
the  landlord,  pertinently. 

"  Darn  it  all !  "  said  William  Grove,  driving 
his  hand  through  his  bushy  hair  in  dire  per- 
plexity, and  repeating  the  phrase  he  had  used 
any  time  these  eighteen  years,  "  zomebody 
done  it.  Why,  I  vound  the  body  meself! 
Well  I  minds  it.  'Twas  a  vrosty  night,  and 
I  vound  'un  all  stiff  and  stark.  Nobody 
can't  zay  nothin'  agen  that,  when  I  zeen  'un 
wi'  my  own  eyes.  And  I  run  into  Master 
Hale's,  as  was  keepin'  up  New  Year's  Eve 
wi'  a  party,  and  I  zays,  and  you  yeard 
me  plain  enough,  '  Lord  'a  massy  on  us ! '  I 
zays,  zays  I,  '  they  ben  and  done  vur  poor 
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Ben  Lee ! '  I  zajs ;  and  Granfer,  he  yeard 
me. 

"  Ay,  and  Granfer  he  ups  and  zays,  zays 
he,  '  You  med  all  mark  my  words/  he  zays, 
'  zomebody'll  ha'e  to  swing  fur  this  yer/ 
Them  was  Granfer's  words,"  said  the  wheel- 
wright, looking  round  with  great  solemnity. 

"  Zomebody  done  it,"  continued  Stevens, 
with  authority,  "  and  if  'twasn't  Dr.  Everard, 
who  was  it  as  done  it  ?  Athout  'twas  Mr. 
Maitland  hisself,"  he  added,  with  intense 
sarcasm,  "  or  maybe  Mr.  Cyril.  Zomebody 
done  it,  that's  as  plain  as  plums." 

"  He  never  done  it,"  repeated  the  sturdy 
blacksmith,  finishing  his  ale  and  stamping 
off  homewards  with  a  sullen  "  Good  night " 
to  all. 

"  There  was  Alma  Lee,"  continued  the 
landlord,  who  never  liked  a  good  argument 
conducing  to  the  dryness  of  the  inner  man 
to  drop,  "  she  knowed  who  done  it.  And 
she  sweared  dead  agen  the  doctor,  she  did." 

"  And  she  med  swear,"  commented  William 
Grove ;    "  she  was  a  bad  'un.     Them  there 
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stuck-up  gals  isn't  never  up  to  no  good. 
Mr.  Maitland,  and  they  up  Eectory,  they  had 
the  sp'iHn'  o'  she." 

"  Ay  !  "  growled  the  wheelwright ;  "  poor 
Charlie  Judkins !  What  he  took  out  to 
'Merriky  wi'  'un  warn't  no  account,  nohow." 

"  Abaddish  cargo  'twas,"  added  Tom  Hale  ; 
and  the  whole  company  joined  in  condemning 
the  unfortunate  girl  with  the  wholesale  con- 
demnation dealt  out  by  men  to  the  woman 
who  makes  the  smallest  slip  on  the  slippery 
path  of  right. 

Just  then  the  dear  old  familiar  voice  of  the 
church  clock  told  the  hour,  sending  a  quiver 
through  Everar  i's  frame  with  every  stroke 
of  its  mellow  bell ;  and,  passing  through  the 
garden  gate  into  the  village  street,  he  bent 
his  steps  towards  the  Rectory. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Every  feature  of  the  well-remembered  scene 
was  the  same,  only  the  faces  of  the  people 
were  altered.  Men  were  working  in  their 
little  gardens,  women  standing  at  wicket 
gates  with  babies  in  their  arms,  children 
playing  in  the  dusty  road.  The  forge  was 
all  aglow,  its  furnace  showing  lurid  red  in 
contrast  with  the  evening  sunbeams.  Straun's 
eldest  son,  a  stout  fellow  over  thirty,  was 
dealing  his  ringing  blows  upon  the  anvil,  in 
the  cheery  familiar  rhythm  of  his  craft. 

The  little  band  of  children  who  always 
cluster  about  a  forge  were  sporting  round 
it,  and  turned  to  stare  at  the  stranger.  A 
tiny  creature  tottered  away  from  its  child- 
nurse,  and  stood  open-armed  in  Everard's 
path,  greeting  him  with  a  joyous  gurgle. 
He   patted   the   flaxen   head,  and  passed  on 

VOL.  in.  L 
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with  a  kind  word.  He  was  glad  to  see 
children  run  to  him  with  confidence. 

Every  step  on  the  familiar  path  made  his 
heart  beat  more  wildly.  Something  was 
rising  chokingly. in  his  throat,  so  that  he  was 
afraid  to  trust  himself  further  on,  and  paused, 
leaning  against  the  churchyard  wall,  behind 
which  he  could  see  the  inscription  on 
G-ranfer's  tombstone,  and  imagined  that  he 
saw  female  figures  emerging  from  the  Rectory 
gate  or  strolling  under  the  trees,  and  asked 
himself,  "  Is  it  she  ?  " 

It  was  no  fancy.  A  tangible,  solid  woman's 
form  was  indeed  pacing,  heavily  pacing,  the 
gravel  drive  ;  the  form  was  stout,  the  hair 
iron-grey,  the  gait  clumsy.  A  sick  fear  took 
him,  and  he  remembered  that  Lilian  was  five 
and  twenty  eighteen  long  years  ago.  The 
lady  opened  the  gate  and  issued  forth,  her 
features  showing  distinctly  in  the  rich  sun- 
light. They  were  heavy,  commonplace,  and 
quietly  contented,  and  he  did  not  recognize 
the  once-pretty  Miss  Garrett  of  Northover, 
now  the  mother  of  half  a  dozen  stout  lads. 
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He  recovered  from  this  miserable,  nervous 
weakness,  and  walked  stoutly  on,  growing 
paler  as  lie  approached  the  beloved  house.  It 
was  a  delicious  evening.  The  air  was  still 
and  pure,  and  balmy  witli  the  scent  of  flowers 
and  hay ;  the  long  sunbeams  touched  the 
woods  and  downs  with  tender  glory ;  the 
swallows  were  darting  round  the  tower, 
whose  grey  face  was  gilded  by  the  western 
glow,  and  glancing  across  the  pure,  pale  sky, 
their  bodies  gleaming  with  gold,  like  the 
doves  of  Scripture,  "  whose  feathers  are  like 
gold ; "  down  in  the  thickets  the  thrushes  and 
blackbirds  were  pouring  out  their  evening 
lay ;  and  a  pair  of  larks  were  maddening  each 
other  with  the  rival  raptures  of  their  song 
overhead. 

He  passed  the  bit  of  green  on  which 
Lennie  and  Dickie  Stevens  were  fighting  on 
the  winter  afternoon  when  he  left  it,  liand- 
cuffed  and  amazed.  He  opened  the  gate  and 
entered.  There  was  the  laburnum  planted 
on  the  birthday,  a  great  tree  now ;  down 
there  they  used  to  play  at  Robinson  Crusoe. 
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The  great  pear-tree  was  still  standing  from 
whicli  Cyril  fell  that  far-off  autumn  day  ;  he 
could  even  now  see  the  boy  lying  white  and 
still  on  the  grass,  hear  Lilian's  cry  of  terror, 
and  recall  the  sick  pang  with  which  he 
thought  he  might  be  killed. 

He  reached  the  door,  and  a  mist  came 
before  his  eyes,  whirling  so  that  he  could 
not  see  the  bell-handle  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  had  to  grope  for  it.  The  bell  echoed 
through  a  silent  house  ;  he  heard  footsteps 
coming  along  the  well-known  corridor  and 
through  the  hall;  the  door  opened,  and 
disclosed  the  blooming  face  of  a  parlour-maid, 
who  regarded  him  without  interest. 

'-'  Is  Miss  Maitland  at  home  ?  "  he  asked,  in 
a  voice  from  which  every  vestige  of  tone  had 
vanished. 

"  Yes,  sir.     What  name,  if  you  please  ?  " 

*'  Dr.  Everard,"  he  faltered  huskily,  and  a 
terror  came  over  him,  and  made  him  think 
that  he  should  have  to  turn  back,  unable  to 
face  the  moment. 

The  maid,  however,  whisked  airily  on  to 
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the  drawing-room  door,  which  she  opened, 
pronouncing  his  name  with  metalHc  clear- 
ness. 

In  the  well-known  room  all  seemed  dark 
after  the  bright  external  sunshine.  The 
Venetians  were  closed  against  the  western 
glow,  and  the  deep  gloom  was  emphasized 
here  and  there  by  a  long  rod  of  golden  light 
falling  through  the  chinks.  He  stood  irreso- 
lute just  within  the  door.  A  figure  rose  from 
the  far  end,  and  he  heard,  in  Lilian's  pure  and 
silvery  tones,  one  cry  of  "  Henry  !  "  as  she 
moved  towards  him. 

For  a  space  he  seemed  both  blind  and  deaf, 
and  then  all  the  painful  agitation  fell  away 
from  him,  the  sick  yearning  of  the  long 
years  was  stilled,  the  nervous- weakness  gone. 
He  was  healed  and  calmed,  himself  once 
more  ;  for  it  was  indeed  Lilian  who  stood 
before  him — the  same,  same  Lilian,  with  the 
sweetest  soul  that  ever  looked  from  clear  eyes 
gazing  up  into  his  own,  the  Lilian  of  his 
young  love,  the  Lilian  of  his  long,  pining 
prison-dreams. 
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Those  first  few  moments  were  too  tense  for 
memory  ;  neither  of  the  re-united  lovers  was 
ever  able  to  recall  anything  but  a  dreamlike 
sense  of  happiness  from  them  ;  each  spoke, 
but  neither  remembered  what  w^as  said.  The 
first  moment  of  distinct  daylight  conscious- 
ness was  when  they  found  themselves  sitting 
hand-in-hand  on  the  coach  which  had  been 
Mrs.  Maitland's  through  so  many  years  of 
weakness,  silent  and  happy  and  perfectly 
calm. 

Everard  was  wholly  pervaded  by  a  sense  of 
Lilian's  pure  and  wholesome  presence ;  he 
was  soothed  and  blessed  by  it,  as  one  is  by 
the  beauty  of  some  fresh  and  fair  summer 
evening,  when  the  whole  earth  is  bathed  in 
the  purity  of  soft  and  cloudless  light,  and  the 
stainless  air  is  stilled  as  if  to  listen  to  the 
voices  of  the  sea  and  the  forest  and  the 
bridal  songs  of  many  birds.  Such  had 
always  been  the  effect  of  her  presence.  It 
had  ever  brought  him  renewed  and  fresh 
strength,  together  with  the  calm  of  perfect 
happiness  ;    but   now,   after   the    long   absti- 
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nence,  the  eighteen  years'  fast,  the  effect  was 
tenfold. 

They  sat  a  long  time  thus,  forgetful  of 
everything  but  the  divine  rapture  of  that 
long-desired  moment,  forgetful  of  all  the 
wrong  and  misery,  the  sin  and  degradation 
and  loss  of  the  weary  years  that  had  parted 
them,  forgetful  of  every  creature  but  each 
other ;  and  then  Lilian  began  to  speak  of 
those  he  had  loved,  and  at  last  rose  from 
the  pleasant  shadows  and  went  to  the  bay 
window. 

"It  is  dark,"  she  said,  in  the  beloved 
remembered  voice  ;  "  we  will  have  light." 

And  in  a  moment  she  had  drawn  up  the 
rattling  Venetian  blind,  and  the  full  blaze  of 
evening  sunshine  poured  in  upon  her.  It 
crowned  her  rich  hair  with  new  glory,  it  fell 
like  a  benediction  upon  her  calm  brow  and 
finely  curved  lips,  it  clothed  her  form  with  a 
robe  of  radiance,  as  she  stood  erect  and  well- 
poised  in  the  perfection  of  grace  that  is  only 
possible  to  a  form  of  beautiful  proportions,  her 
head  slightly  thrown  back,  her  glance  raised 
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to  the  glowing  sky,  and  one  arm,  from  wliich 
the  lace  fell  backwards,  extended  in  the  act 
of  drawing  the  cord.  She  stood  in  the 
magic  glow  transfigured,  exalted  by  the  deep 
emotion  of  the  moment,  and  wearing,  in 
Everard's  eyes,  a  brighter  glory  than  that  of 
youth. 

There  had  ever  been  in  LiHan  an  enduring 
charm  over  which  years  could  have  no  power 
— a  something  so  superior  to  beauty  that  it 
made  people  forget  to  ask  if  that  divine  gift 
were  hers,  and  which  also  made  it  impossible 
to  think  of  age  or  youth  in  connection  with 
her.  Though  it  was  well  known  that  the 
dean  was  her  twin-brother,  no  one  ever 
dreamed  of  attributing  his  three  and  forty 
years  to  her  ;  nor  did  any  one  commit  the 
.mistake  of  treating  her  as  a  girl.  She  did 
not  grow  old  or  fade  ;  she  simply  developed 
in  so  harmonious  a  manner  that  each  year 
of  her  life  seemed  the  year  of  culminating 
prime. 

A  minute  and  microscopic  examination  of 
her  features   might   have  enabled  a  physio- 
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logist  to  assign  her  the  true  tale  of  her  years  ; 
there  might  have  been  grey  hairs  among 
the  brown,  soft  waves,  but  no  one  sought 
them,  and  no  one  saw  them.  Health  and 
exercise  had  preserved  the  fair  proportions 
of  her  form ;  no  evil  thought  had  stamped 
its  impress  on  the  pure  outline  of  her 
features  ;  no  fretting,  no  repressed  and  baffled 
faculties  had  left  their  wearing  marks  on  her 
beautiful  face. 

Good  women  age  slowly,  as  great  painters 
discovered  when  painting  bereaved  Madonnas. 
Women  whose  lives  are  full  and  whose 
faculties  are  fully  employed  also  age  slowly. 
Lilian's  life  had  by  no  means  been  sterile. 
She  had  had  her  mother,  whose  life  her  cares 
had  prolonged,  to  nurse ;  her  young  brother 
and  sister  to  bring  up ;  her  father  and  her 
home  to  care  for ;  the  whole  village,  and  all 
the  invalids  and  ne'er-do-wells  for  miles 
round,  to  cherish  and  advise  and  heal. 

With  an  intellect  less  showy,  but  stronger 
and  steadier  than  the  dean's,  she  had  given 
him  all  that  was  best  and  most  enduring  in 
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his  writings ;  no  work  of  bis  had  ever  been 
passed  through  the  press  without  the  benefit 
of  her  revision  ;  there  were  few  things  he  had 
ever  done  without  her  advice,  in  spite  of  the 
estrangement  that  had  arisen  between  them 
since  the  date  of  their  common  sorrow.  She 
had  been  with  him  in  his  bereavements,  and 
had  tended  the  death-beds  of  his  children 
and  his  wife ;  and  she  had  been  a  mother  to 
Marion  and  the  bb'nd  Everard,  who  both  loved 
her  next  to  their  father. 

And,  deep  as  was  the  sorrow  which  had 
made  her  youth  a  loneliness,  and  blighted 
Everard's  hopes  and  her  own  in  this  long  and 
terrible  punishment,  it  was  the  kind  of  sorrow 
that  purifies  and  elevates  :  it  was  not  like  the 
physical  suffering,  the  degradation,  and  the 
wearing  sense  of  wrong  which  Everard  en- 
dured ;  it  could  not  crush  her  energies,  blunt 
her  faculties,  or  stifle  her  intellect.  She  had 
not  been  obliged  to  repress  the  love  so  cruelly 
blighted ;  she  had  lived  for  Everard  all  those 
years,  and  had  been  able  to  keep  alive  hope, 
and   even  some    kind  of  joy,   in   his   breast. 
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The  sorrow  had  come  fo  suddenly,  and  fallen 
so  irrevocably,  that  there  had  been  no  wear- 
ing agony  of  suspense,  no  struggle  of  hopes 
and  fears  ;  the  trouble  had  to  be  met  and  coped 
with  once  for  all,  and  through  the  dim  vista 
of  those  long  years  there  had  always  gleamed 
the  hope  that  was  fulfilled  in  the  present 
moment. 

Everard  gazed  in  rapt  admiration  on  the 
glorified  figure  in  the  sunshine,  and  upon  the 
well-remembered  adored  hand  that  was  so 
like  a  spirit  in  its  pure  and  slender  beauty, 
and  did  not  dream  of  helping  her,  it  was  so 
long  since  he  had  known  the  courtesies  of  life. 
She  had  only  raised  the  centre  blind  of  the 
bay  ;  she  now  turned  to  the  side  blinds,  and 
drew  them  up  with  the  same  light  and  strong 
sweep  of  her  well-moulded  arm,  and  Everard 
now  observed  that  she  was  in  an  evening 
dress  of  some  light-hued  and  soft  fabric,  and 
wore  a  bunch  of  fresh  roses  at  her  neck  :  she 
was  in  festal  array  to  receive  him.  The  golden 
glory  changed  even  as  she  stood,  it  blushed  a 
sudden  crimson,  and  died  away  into  purest 
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rose ;  the  sun  set,  and  only  the  faint  and 
changing  after-glow  remained. 

Lilian  now  turned  and  saw  Everard  clearly 
in  the  fading  rose-light,  which  vanished  as 
she  looked,  and  left  only  the  hard,  uncom- 
promising light  of  a  June  evening  behind. 
She  saw  the  wistful  eyes  deep-sunken  in  the 
wasted  face,  the  grey  hair,  the  bowed  form, 
and  the  worn  and  haggard  features,  with 
their  sublime  expression  of  heroic  suffer- 
ing, and  a  sharp,  plaintive  cry  broke  from 
her. 

"  Henry !  my  poor,  poor  Henry  !  What 
have  they  done  to  you  ?  "  she  cried,  bastening 
to  his  side. 

He  rose  to  meet  her,  and  clasped  the 
beautiful  slim  hands  in  his  own  gloved  ones, 
and  looked  down  into  her  tear-clouded  eyes. 
"  I  warned  you  what  a  wreck  you  would  see," 
he  replied.  "  Ah,  Lilian  !  this  is  not  the  man 
you  loved." 

"  Dearest,  you  must  be  happy  now ;  you 
must  forget  all  the  trouble  and  pain,"  con- 
tinued Lilian,  who  was  crying  for  very  pity 
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over  him.  "  All,  Henry  !  if  love  could  heal 
yon,  yoTi  would  soon  be  healed." 

Henry  could  only  fold  her  silently  to  his 
heart,  feeling  that  he  v^as  indeed  healed 
already. 

Soon  Mr.  Maitland  appeared,  his  silver  hair 
now  snow-white,  and  his  voice  fainter  than  of 
old.  He  was  much  shocked  at  the  change  in 
Henry  at  first  sight  of  him ;  but  he  recovered 
quickly,  and  welcomed  him  cordially  in  the 
exquisite  Maitland  manner.  His  first  full 
conviction  of  Everard's  guilt  had  gradually 
disappeared,  whether  under  the  influence  of 
Lilian's  long  unswerving  faith,  or  of  the  tone 
of  Henry's  letters,  which  had  of  late  often 
been  quoted  to  him,  or  through  the  softening 
which  old  age  brings,  and  which  disposes  to 
increasing  lenience  of  judgment,  it  is  difficult 
to  say.  He  now  asked  his  forgiveness  for  his 
former  want  of  faith  in  him. 

"  Dear  fellow,"  he  said,  "  I  yield  Lilian 
willingly  to  you,  hard  as  it  is  to  lose  her. 
But  you  have  the  better  claim,  and  you  have 
waited  long  ;   my  poor   children,    you   have 
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waited  too  long,"  he  added,  his  eyes  growing 
dim  as  they  fell  on  Everard's  grey  hairs. 

He  would  not  Lear  of  Everard's  leaving 
the  house  that  night,  but  sent  at  once  for  his 
portmanteau,  and  told  him  that  his  room  had 
been  waiting  for  him  for  days. 

"I  should  rather  say  your  rooms,"  he  ex- 
plained, "since  Lilian  could  not  decide  whether 
you  would  prefer  your  own  old  room,  or  one 
less  familiar,  and  thus  had  two  arranged. 
But  why  do  you  keep  your  gloves  on  ?  You 
were  wont  to  despise  gloves  in  the  old 
days." 

''Can  you  not  guess?"  asked  Everard. 
"  Did  you  ever  see  a  mason's  hands  ?  " 

"  Shall  it  be  the  old  room  ?  "  asked  Lilian, 
while  her  father  turned  away,  more  moved  at 
the  thought  of  the  roughened  hands  than  he 
had  thought  it  possible  to  be,  and  remember- 
ing Everard's  intellectual  gifts,  and  the  rich 
promise  of  his  early  manhood. 

Everard's  had  been  the  ideal  surgeon's 
hand — strong,  supple,  smooth,  and  with  sensi- 
tive finger-tips,  and  this  skilful  and  scientific 
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instrument  had  been  blunted  and  maimed  by 
rough  mechanic  labour  through  all  the  best 
years  of  his  life,  while  many  a  sufferer 
had  lacked  its  healing  touch,  and  writhed 
under  the  clumsier  strength  of  less  dehcate 
fingers. 

^'  Alas,  Henry ! "  he  exclaimed,  after  a 
pause  ;  "  I  trust  I  may  never  know  the  man 
who  let  you  suffer  in  his  stead.  I  could  not 
forgive  him." 

A  faint  shudder  passed  over  Lilian  at  these 
words,  and  she  directed  Henry's  attention  to 
a  cushioned  chair  by  the  hearth,  on  which  lay 
a  round,  black  something,  which  proved  on 
inspection  to  be  Mark  Antony,  the  cat,  sleep- 
ing the  sleep  of  the  just,  and  snoring  bliss- 
fully. 

"  Dear  old  Mark ! "  said  Henry,  stroking 
the  velvet  fur  ;  "  what,  alive  still  ?  " 

"  He  has  retired  from  active  service,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Maitland,"  and  devotes  himself  to 
a  life  of  contemplation — lazy  old  Mark  !  " 

"He  is  the  apple  of  our  eyes,"  laughed 
Lilian,  lifting  him  up,  and  letting  him  stretch 
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his  soft  limbs  and  yawn  blissfully.  "I  love 
the  creature  as  if  he  were  human ;  he 
has  been  my  companion  and  comfort  so 
long." 

Mr.  Maitland  observed  that,  like  many 
other  gentlemen,  Mark  had  taken  to  religion 
in  his  later  years,  and  was  now  a  regular 
church-goer.  Every  Sunday  morning  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  trotting  after  his  master 
to  the  vestry,  where  he  had  a  cushion  in  a 
sunny  window-sill,  and  was  respectfully- 
treated  by  the  clerk  and  the  choristers. 

These  trivial  anecdotes,  which  served  to 
fill  an  awkward  sileuce,  presently  included 
Cyril. 

"  We  are  very  proud  of  '  my  son  the  dean,' 
Henry,  you  must  know ;  our  Chrysostom, 
our  golden-rnouth.  You  must  hear  him 
preach  some  day,"  Mr.  Maitland  said  finally. 

"  Poor  Cyril  !  "  sighed  Everard.  "  I 
stopped  at  Belminster  on  my  way  down,  and 
heard  him  preach.  A  very  fine  preacher, 
with  a  singular  gift.  I  do  not  wonder  that 
you  are  proud  of  him." 
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"  You  saw  Cyril  ? "  asked  Lilian,  with  a 
startled  air. 

"  He  does  not  often  preach,"  continued  Mr. 
Maitland.  "  The  fact  is,  his  nerves  cannot 
stand  the  excitement ;  he  throws  himself  too 
unrestrainedly  into  it,  and  it  makes  him 
ill." 

''  He  was  ill  that  night.  Yes,  I  saw  that 
he  was  completely  carried  away.  He  is  in- 
spired ;  he  is  obhged  to  speak  as  he  is  moved. 
He  said  what  he  never  dreamed  of  saying 
before  he  began." 

"  Our  dear  Chrysostom  !  "  murmured  the 
proud  father.  "  Yes,  Henry,  the  fire  descends 
upon  him ;  he  has  the  true  gift.  Have  you 
heard  that  he  is  to  be  Bishop  of  Warham  ?  " 

"  Poor  Cyril ! "  said  Henry  and  Lilian 
simultaneously ;  and  neither  asked  the  other 
why  he  was  to  be  pitied. 

But  Lilian  seemed  anxious  to  avoid  the 
topic,  and,  saying  that  the  supper-hour  was 
already  past,  led  the  way  into  the  dining- 
room,  with  the  great  cat. 

"  Puss  gives  me  such  a  sense  of  home  as  I 

VOL.  III.  M 
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cannot  express,"  said  Henry,  fondly  stroking 
his  unresponsive  form. 

"  We  think  his  purr  acquires  mellowness 
with  years,"  laughed  Lilian.  "Henry,  do 
you  still  like  chicken  and  oysters  and  cherry- 
tart  ?  Because  I  have  dreamed  for  years  of 
giving  them  to  you  on  such  an  occasion  as  this." 

"  And  this  pale  port  ?  "  added  Mr.  Maitland, 
pointing  to  a  cobwebbed  bottle  lying  on  a 
rack.  '*  You  and  Cyril  laid  it  down  for  me. 
It  was  drunk  at  his  ordination,  his  wedding, 
his  eldest  son's  christening,  and  his  installa- 
tion as  dean.  This  was  kept  for  your  return, 
and  there  is  still  a  bottle  for  the  bishop  s 
enthronement." 

"  They  did  not  give  us  very  old  port  or 

young  chicken  at  Dart "  Henry  began, 

and  stopped,  seeing  Lilian  glance  at  the 
waiting-maid.  He  flushed,  but  was  too 
serenely  happy  for  any  morbid  regrets,  and 
listened  happily  to  his  host's  apology  for  the 
absence  of  dinner,  which  was  now  only  a 
midday  repast,  owing  to  the  declining  health 
of  his  old  age. 
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Lilian's  remembrance  of  his  old  liking 
touched  him  as  only  such  little  things  can 
touch,  and  the  meal  with  the  old  port  had 
almost  a  sacramental  character  for  him.  The 
sparkle  of  the  silver  and  glass,  the  ordinary 
graces  of  a  gentleman's  table,  to  which  he  had 
so  long  been  a  stranger,  were  beyond  measure 
dehghtful  to  him,  and  he  saw  by  many  little 
indications  that  the  fresh  flowers  and  the 
fruit  and  the  very  service,  had  received  the 
graceful  touch  of  Lilian's  own  hands  to 
welcome  him. 

His  last  free  meal  had  been  at  that  board 
and  in  that  beloved  presence.  Since  then, 
save  for  the  few  solitary  repasts  he  had 
taken  in  hotels,  he  had  broken  the  bread  of 
captivity  moistened  with  tears,  and  had 
learned  almost  to  forget  the  simple  courtesies 
of  life.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  drink  from 
bright  engraved  glass,  to  handle  silver  and 
fresh  linen,  to  hear  the  kindly  voice  of  his 
host,  to  observe  the  quiet,  gliding  motions  of 
the  well-trained  maid,  to  see  the  soft  glow  of 
the    lamp ;    much  more  to  feel  the    beloved 
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presence,  to  meet  the  glance  of  Lilian's  clear 
eyes,  and  hear  the  pnre  tones  of  her  voice. 
It  was  like  heaven,  he  said,  when  they  parted 
for  the  night. 
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CHAPTER  YII. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  Everard,  like 
one  in  a  blissful  dream,  went  to  the  church 
so  full  of  youthful  associations,  and  saw  many 
of  the  faces   familiar  to  his  youth,  yet  un- 
familiar now  because  of  the  metamorphoses 
of  time,  and  missed  many,  swept  away,  for 
the  most  part,  into  the  silence  which  awaits 
us    all,  and  thought    of  the   winter  Sunday 
eighteen  years  agone,  when  Cyril  preached 
his  strange,  passionate  sermon  on  innocence. 
He    thought,    too,    of    the    sermon    in    the 
cathedral,  and   the    terrible  anguish  on   the 
guilty  man's  face,  the  canker  that  had  been 
eating  into  his  heart  through  all  those  years. 
He  was  glad  to  think  that  Marion  was  at 
rest. 

Upon  the  wall,  opposite  the  Rectory  pew, 
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he  saw  a  marble  tablet,  on  which  he  read  the 
following  sorrowful  inscription  : — 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 
MAEION, 

BELOVED    WIFE   OF 

THE    VERY    REVEREND   CYRIL    MAITLAND,   D.D., 

DEAN   OF    BELMINSTER, 

WHO   DIED   AUGUST    20,    1875, 

AGED    32    YEARS. 

AND   OF 

the  beloved  children  of  the  above: 

Ernest,  aged  6  years  ; 

Arthur  and  Lilian,  aged  3  years; 

Cyril  Everard,  aged  9,  Bertha,  aged  3, 

AND  William  Keppel,  aged  4,  who  all  three  died  in 

ONE  WEEK  OF  THE  SAME  MALADY; 

AND  Edward  Augustus,  aged  1  year. 


"  0  spare  me  a  little,  that  I  may  recover  my  strength :  before 
I  go  hence,  and  be  no  more  seen." 

A  vision  of  the  little  band  of  children 
floated  with  pathetic  grace  before  Everard's 
eyes,  and  be  thought  what  pangs  must  have 
rent  their  parents'  hearts  when  the  earth 
closed  over  each  bright  little  face ;  nor  did 
he    greatly    wonder    that    Marion's    fragile 
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existence  had  been  crushed  by  such  sorrow. 
The  boy  who  had  given  him  the  bon-bons 
and  played  at  convicts  headed  the  mournful 
list,  a  pretty,  sturdy  little  fellow,  whose 
name  and  features  he  remembered  well.  His 
heart  bled  for  Cyril,  and  yet  he  thought, 
and  wondered,  did  Lilian  think  too,  as  she 
sat  by  his  side,  of  another  little  group  of 
child-faces — of  other  Cyrils  and  Lilians  and 
Ernests,  of  the  very  same  blood  as  those 
dead  babes,  who  might  have  clustered  around 
their  hearth  but  for  that  stricken  father's  sin  ? 
He  thought  also  of  yet  another  child,  outcast 
and  disowned,  who  might  be  wandering  now 
in  lonely  manhood  somewhere  on  the  earth's 
wide  bosom. 

Lilian  had  told  him  of  the  sad  manner  in 
which  Cyril's  twins  were  lost.  They  were 
at  play  on  the  steps  of  a  bathing-machine, 
drawn  up  by  a  rope  on  a  sloping  shore,  when 
the  line  parted,  and  the  machine  ran  down 
into  the  sea,  Cyril  running  after  it  with  all 
his  speed,  and  suffering  the  cruel  anguish  of 
seeing  the  children  spring  towards  him  only 
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to  fall  in  the  sea,  where  the  rollers  at  once 
swept  them  away  from  his  sight  for  ever. 
His  wild  effort  to  save  them  had  thus  caused 
their  death. 

Marion  felt  it  less  than  Cyril,  who  was 
an  unusually  affectionate  father,  Lilian  said. 
Indeed,  Marion  had  been  strangely  apathetic 
of  late  years.  Her  marriage  was  not  a  happy 
one.  She  could  not  understand  her  husband, 
she  confessed  to  Lilian  in  her  last  hours ;  he 
was  kind,  and  even  tender,  towards  her,  but 
she  was  afraid  of  him,  and  grew  more  afraid 
as  years  went  on.  There  was  something 
— she  knew  not  what — between  them,  and 
Cyril's  strange  and  terrible  melancholy  was 
enough  to  depress  a  stronger  nature  than 
hers. 

"  I  have  sometimes  thought,"  commented 
Lilian,  "  that  Marion's  continual  bereavements 
and  fragile  health  may  have  unhinged  her 
mind ;  there  was  certainly  something  morbid 
in  the  way  in  which  she  thought  of  Cyril." 
There  was  a  wistful  appeal  in  Lihan's  voice 
as  she  said  this,  and  an  expression   in   the 
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eyes  whicli  she  lifted  to  Everard's  that  made 
him  shiver  inwardly. 

"  I  think,"  he  replied  gently,  "  that  their 
characters  were  unsuited  to  each  other.  Cyril 
needed  a  wife  of  stronger  intellect,  and 
Marion  a  man  of  less  complex  character, 
whom  she  could  have  understood  and  ap- 
preciated. You  know,  I  always  said  that  her 
health  would  give  way  under  unhappiness  : 
she  needed  the  gentlest  cherishing.  And  she 
is  at  rest  now,  Lilian,  and  it  is  well  with 
her,"  he  added,  with  a  faint  tremble  in  his 
voice.  "  I  urged  the  marriage  because  I  knew 
that  the  disappointment  would  kill  her." 

They  were  sitting  in  the  bay  of  the  draw- 
ing-room window  during  this  conversation, 
the  bells  were  dropping  their  slow  chime, 
laden  with  memories,  into  Everard's  heart 
and  ears,  and  people  were  walking  church- 
wards in  little  groups  through  the  lane  at 
the  bottom  of  the  garden.  Then  the  drawing- 
room  door  opened  suddenly,  and,  with  a 
rustle  of  silk  and  a  glow  of  fine  raiment, 
a   most   beautiful   young    lady    entered    un- 
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announced,  and  embraced  Everard  in  a 
rapturous  manner,  calling  him  her  dear 
Henry,  and  saying  how  delighted  she  was 
to  see  him  again,  and  how  she  should  have 
known  him  anywhere. 

"  This  is  very  agreeable,"  he  replied,  re- 
covering himself,  "  but  rather  embarrassing." 

"  But  don't  you  know  me,  Henry  ? "  sVie 
cried. 

"  Have  you  forgotten  Winnie  ? "  asked 
Lilian. 

"  And  here  is  my  husband.  Sui'ely  you 
remember  him  ?  "  said  Winnie,  turning  to  Sir 
Ingram  Swaynestone,  who  had  followed  her 
in,  with  a  fair-haired  child  in  his  hand,  and 
who  was  a  much  more  portly  and  imposing 
personage  than  he  had  been  eighteen  years 
ago. 

Ingram  thought  that  the  homicide,  by 
whomsoever  committed,  had  at  least  been 
unintentional.  He  could  not  refuse  this 
meeting  without  paining  the  sisters,  which 
he  was  too  good-natured  to  do.  He  there- 
fore tried  to  make  the  best  of  it. 
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"  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  there  was 
some  mistake  in  that  business  of  poor  Lee's," 
he  said,  after  greeting  Henry,  "  though  it  is 
hard  to  doubt  the  evidence  of  one's  senses.  I 
hope,  Dr.  Everard,  we  shall  be  able  to  forget 
the  parts  we  had  to  play  then." 

"  I  hope  so,"  replied  Everard,  feeling  that 
Svvaynestone  could  not  meet  him  without 
some  such  concession,  but  seeing  very  plainly 
that  he  did  not  doubt  the  evidence  of  his 
senses. 

"  This  is  our  daughter  Lilian,"  Sir  Ingram 
added,  thus  ending  a  rather  embarrassing 
pause,  bidding  the  child  go  and  shake  hands, 
which  she  stoutly  refused  to  do. 

"  Naughty  little  thing  !  Her  father  spoils 
her  shamefully/'  said  Winnie ;  "  simply  for 
the  sake  of  her  name,  I  believe.  But  little 
girls  who  won't  shake  hands  with  gentlemen 
will  never  be  like  Aunt  Lilian,"  she  added 
severely. 

"And  where  is  Lionel?"  asked  Lilian, 
taking  the  child  on  her  knee.  "  Is  he  not 
going  to  church  ?  " 
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"  Master  Lionel  was  not  in  a  devout  frame 
of  mind  this  morning,"  replied  his  father. 
''  When  requested  to  indue  his  go-to-meeting 
clothes,  he  threw  himself  on  the  ground  and 
roared  with  the  vigour  of  ten  boys,  so,  of 
course,  he  had  his  way.  Can  you  imagine 
who  spoils  Lion,  Aunt  Lilian  ?  " 

''  Poor  darling  !  "  said  Lady  Swaynestone  ; 
''  I  am  sure  he  is  not  well.  His  nervous 
system  is  so  quickly  upset." 

"  Me  don't  like  him  hands,"  observed  little 
Lilian  at  this  juncture,  pointing  to  Henry's 
hands ;  but,  with  the  waywardness  of  her 
age,  she  was  struck  at  the  same  moment 
by  the  expression  of  his  face,  and  climbed 
on  his  knee  with  the  utmost  confidence. 

"  By  the  way,  we  had  a  letter  from  the 
Very  Reverend  yesterday,"  said  Winnie. 
*'  He  wrote  very  hurriedly  in  answer  to  a 
business  letter  of  Ingram's,  but  he  said  that 
Lennie's  ship  is  coming  home  with  the 
squadron  ;  also  that  the  rumour  of  his  en- 
gagement to  that  girl  at  Malta  is  well  founded, 
so  we  suppose  there  will  be  a  Mrs.  Lennie 
before  long." 
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''  Father  and  I  have  long  been  prepared  to 
receive  the  girl  at  Malta,"  Lilian  said ;  and 
she  opened  an  album,  and  showed  Everard 
the  photograph  of  a  fine  young  naval  officer, 
whom  he  recognized  as  his  old  playfellow 
Lennie. 

They  were  setting  off  for  the  church,  when 
a  lady,  dressed  in  a  conventual  garb,  entered 
the  gate  and  came  to  meet  them. 

"  I  am  quite  disappointed,"  she  said,  with 
a  smile  that  brought  back  old  times  to 
Everard  ;  "  I  wanted  to  be  the  first  to  meet 
Dr.  Everard,  and  welcome  him.  I  see  that 
you  have  forgotten  Ethel  Swaynestone,  Dr. 
Everard." 

"  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  dress,"  replied 
Everard,  wondering  at  the  bright  flush  which 
overspread  her  thin,  delicate  face  ;  for  he  did 
not  dream  that  the  romance  of  her  life  owned 
him  as  its  central  figure. 

"  Dr.  Everard  has  not  yet  seen  the  hospital, 
Ethel,"  said  Lilian  ;  and  then  it  was  ex- 
plained to  him  that  Lilian  had  caused  two 
cottages  to   be   built,  one  for   convalescents 
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and  one  for  sick  poor  people,  and  had  placed 
them  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Swaynestone's 
sisterhood,  a  sister  from  which  always  lived 
there,  and,  with  help  from  Lilian,  nnrsed  the 
parish  sick  in  their  own  homes  or  at  the 
cottages. 

"  The  question  is,  what  does  Lilian  not  do  ?  " 
commented  Sir  Ingram.  "  She  scolds  all  the 
drunkards  and  scamps ;  she  arranges  all  the 
matrimonial  squabbles — Winnie  and  I  dare 
not  for  the  life  of  us  have  a  comfortable 
wrangle  together ;  she  exhorts  the  naughty 
children  ;  she  makes  up  the  quarrels  of  sweet- 
hearts ;  she  makes  people's  wills  for  them  ; 
she  keeps  an  asylum  for  aged  and  useless 
beasts  of  every  description ;  she  engages 
servants  that  nobody  else  can  put  up  with, 
and  turns  them  out  marvels  of  perfection ; 
she  entertains  dipsomaniacs  and  other  bad 
characters  at  the  Rectory,  and  sends  them 
back  candidates  for  canonization ;  she  tames 
unruly  animals  for  miles  round,  and  heals 
sick  ones ;  nobody  ever  dreams  of  getting 
married  or  born,  or  buying  a  field,  or  going 
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to  service,  without  first  asking  her  advice  ; — in 
short,  she  is  the  most  fearful  busybody  at 
large.  And,  to  crown  all,  she  insists  on 
marrying  a  ticket-of-]eave  man,"  he  added, 
within  himself. 

It  was  delicious  to  Everard  to  go  through 
the  old  Sunday  routine  again,  and  think 
that  this  simple,  quiet,  wholesome  life  had 
been  going  on  all  through  those  weary  prison 
years.  There  was  Mr.  Marvyn,  the  curate, 
who  had  instructed  his  youth,  preaching  the 
old  familiar  sermons,  with  their  scraps  of 
learning  and  difficult  theological  and  ethical 
problems,  which  flew  so  far  over  the  heads  of 
the  slumbering  congregation ;  there  was  the 
harmonium,  a  little  touched  with  asthma,  and 
played,  as  of  yore,  by  Mrs.  Wax,  who,  with 
her  husband,  had  survived  all  the  changes, 
and  gallantly  faced  all  the  requirements  of 
new  education  codes  ;  there  were  the  whole 
clan  of  Hales  and  Straun,  and  the  discontented 
tailor,  whose  discontent  w^as  now  silvered  by 
the  dignity  of  hoar  hairs,  and  William 
Grove,  and  his  mate  Jem. 
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Job  Stnbbs,  the  chorister  whose  levity  had 
been  publicly  rebuked  by  his  pastor,  now  sat 
among  the  basses,  and  thundered  out  deep 
chest-notes  from  beneath  his  white  surplice, 
himself  the  parent  of  light-hearted  boys  and 
gii'ls ;  Dicky  Stevens,  also  a  husband  and 
father,  sat  near  him,  as  of  old,  but  led  the 
tenors  instead  of  the  trebles,  and  sent  his 
naughty  boys  to  be  tamed  by  the  hand  which 
had  redeemed  his  own  youth  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  stick.  In  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Maitland 
preached  in  the  sweet,  paternal,  simple  strain 
that  had  so  impressed  Everard's  youth,  with 
the  beautiful  Maitland  voice  and  manner,  and 
the  pure  diction  he  had  loved. 

It  was  easy  to  see  whence  the  dean's  great 
powers  were  derived ;  it  was  impossible  not 
to  think  that  talents  as  great,  nay,  perhaps 
in  some  respects  greater,  than  his  were  buried 
in  this  humble  little  village.  His  son's  sudden 
flights  of  inspiration  were  indeed  wanting  in 
the  village  priest's  quiet  eloquence,  but  his 
sermons  had  something  that  was  lacking  in 
the  dean's — namely,  the   steady   glow   of  a 
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fervid  and  unaffected  piety,  which  only 
aimed  at  making  his  hearers  better  men  and 
women,  and  thought  not  of  ambition  and  self. 
Nunc  Dimittis  was  the  good  old  gentleman's 
theme,  and  it  filled  Everard's  heart  with  a 
beautiful  peace.  He  did  not  know  how 
appropriate  it  was  to  the  occasion,  since  he 
did  not  dream  that  these  were  the  last  words 
the  gentle  priest  was  to  say  to  his  flock  ;  nor 
did  he  dream  that  the  sermon  which  he  knew 
Cyril  was  then  preaching  before  so  different 
an  audience  in  Belminster  Cathedral  was  to  be 
the  last  of  the  brilliant  and  soul-searching 
orations  which  had  won  him  so  lustrous  a 
name. 

*'  My  children,"  said  Mr.  Maitland,  in  con- 
clusion, "  I  beseech  you  to  keep  innocency  ; 
for  that,  and  that  alone,  shall  bring  a  man 
peace  at  the  last."  Strange  echo  of  his  son's 
first  sermon  in  that  church  ! 

It  had  been  whispered  about  that  the 
broken,  wistful-eyed  man  sitting  in  the 
Rectory  pew  was  no  other  than  the  too- 
notorious     Dr.     Everard,    whose    trial     and 

YOL.    III.  K 
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sentence  were  still  so  fresh  in  tlie  village 
memory.  Searching  glances  were  directed 
upon  him  during  afternoon  sermon,  and 
many  eyes  recognized  the  features  of  the 
handsome  and  hopeful  young  doctor  under 
his  wan  and  changed  aspect,  so  that  when 
Everard  came  forth  into  the  afternoon  sun- 
shine, he  was  surprised  to  see  a  little  lane 
formed  about  the  churchyard  path,  and  to 
find  himself  accosted  by  name.  There  had 
from  the  first  been  a  faction  in  the  village 
convinced  of  Everard's  innocence.  It  was 
the  head  of  this  faction  w^ho  now  spoke. 

"  Griad  to  see  you  back,  sir,"  blurted  out 
Straun,  with  a  perspiring  effort,  as  he  took 
off  his  hat  and  held  out  his  great  hand.  "  We 
knowed  you  never  done  it." 

"  Ay,  we  knowed  you  never  done  it," 
chimed  in  William  Grove,  and  some  others, 
advancing  also  with  outstretched  hand. 
"  Granfer,  he  knowed  you  never  done  it ; 
and  this  here  is  Granfer  s  tombstone,"  added 
the  shepherd  who  had  seen  Everard  on  his 
road  to  Widow  Dove's  on  the  fatal  afternoon, 
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bringing  his  hard  hand  down  on  the  stone,  as 
if  its  existence  were  a  solid  proof  of  Granfer's 
valuable  opinion  on  the  subject. 

"  And  Widow  Dove,"  said  Tom  Hale,  the 
old  soldier,  ^' as  her  daughter  married  my 
wife's  brother,  as  set  up  in  the  hardware  line 
at  Oldport,  it  lay  on  her  conscience  when  she 
come  to  die,  as  she  never  said  nothing  about 
her  fire  being  out  that  afternoon,  and  no 
candle,  and  the  door  shut,  when  you  came  up 
and  thought  the  house  empty.  Many's  the 
time  sheVe  spoke  of  that  to  my  wife  on  her 
dying  bed,  as  helped  nurse  her,  and  had  it 
wrote  in  the  family  Bible." 

"  And  my  little  gal,  she  minds  now  how 
you  give  her  the  penny  that  night,"  added 
William  Grove,  pushing  forwards  a  bashful, 
buxom  young  woman,  with  a  child  in  her 
arms,  who  curtseyed  and  blushed.  '^  Growed. 
up  she  is,  and  made  a  granfer  of  me,  zure 
enough,"  her  father  added. 

Everard  could  scarcely  speak ;  he  could 
only  grasp  each  proffered  hand  and  murmur 
some  vague  words  of  thanks,  but  his  heart 
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was  deeply  stirred  as  he  passed  along  the 
lane  of  kindly,  hearty  faces,  and  went  ont 
into  the  road,  where  he  found  Farmer  Long 
and  his  family,  who  were  waiting  to  welcome 
him  and  express  their  sorrow  at  the  un- 
merited calamity  which  had  befallen  him. 

This  little  outburst  on  the  part  of  the 
stolid,  undemonstrative  rustics  was  so  unex- 
pected, and  so  strong  a  proof  of  the  feeling 
with  which  his  innocence  was  regarded  by 
some  of  his  old  friends,  though  not,  as  he 
well  knew,  by  all,  that  it  almost  overpowered 
him,  and  he  was  glad  to  take  refuge  within 
the  Rectory  gate.  On  turning  to  shut  it, 
he  saw  his  friends  still  standing  in  the  after- 
noon sunlight,  with  their  hats  off  till  he 
should  have  vanished  from  their  sight,  and 
he  again  removed  his  own. 

He  sat  with  Mr.  Maitland  and  Lilian  under 
the  thick-leaved  lime  tree,  silent  and  happy, 
watching  the  shadows  turn  soft  and  slant, 
and  the  swallows  dart  across  the  sunny  blue, 
while  the  father  and  daughter  told  him  many 
things  that  had  come  to  pass  in  his  absence. 
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and  tea  was  brought  out ;  and,  finally,  Mr. 
Maitland  sank  into  the  peaceful  slumber  which 
usually  followed  his  Sunday  labours.  Then 
Lilian  took  the  cat  in  her  arms,  and  walked 
towards  the  field  to  visit  her  invalid  animals. 

"  Why  do  you  carry  that  great  creature  ?  " 
asked  Everard.    "  Let  me  take  him  for  you." 

"  As  if  Mark  would  suffer  any  one  else  to 
carry  him  !  "  laughed  Lilian,  as  the  cat,  with 
an  indignant  look  at  Everard,  clasped  his 
fore  paws  round  her  neck,  and  rubbed  his 
head  against  her  cheek.  "•  You  cannot  imagine 
how  I  love  the  thing,  Henry  ;  he  is  a  link 
with  the  past.  Do  you  remember  the  day  we 
found  him,  a  stray,  half-starved  kitten,  up  by 
Temple  Copse  ?  It  was  the  Christmas  vaca- 
tion, and  you  and  I  and  Cyril  were  talking 
about  his  chance  of  taking  honours.  How 
happy  we  were  !  " 

"  It  was  a  frosty  day,"  continued  Everard, 
musingly,  "  and  the  kitten  was  numb  with 
cold  till  you  warmed  it  in  your  furs.  Its 
bones  were  staring  through  its  skin." 

"  And  it  has  loved  me  ever  since — me  and 
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Cyril  only.  Mark  never  forgets  Cyril,  but 
runs  to  him  still,"  said  Lilian,  stroking  the 
warm  soft  fur.  ''Only  once  did  Mark  make 
a  mistake — on  that  fatal  evening  when  he 
ran  after  the  grey  figure  in  the  dusk,  else  he 
never  ran  after  any  human  being  but  myself 
and  Cyril.  Was  it  not  strange,  Henry  ?  " 
she  added,  finding  that  he  made  no  comment. 

"  The  whole  occurrence  was  strange, 
dearest,  and  better  forgo tteu,"  he  replied 
evasively. 

"  Do  you  think  it  was  an  optical  delusion  ?  " 
she  persisted,  after  some  trivial  and  irrelevant 
remarks  on  the  part  of  Everard,  who  wished 
to  change  the  subject. 

''  No  doubt  it  was ;  perhaps  a  light  was 
reflected  from  some  quarter  by  the  opening  of 
a  door.  Who  knows  ?  One  is  often  deceived 
in  the  twilight,  when  everything  is  more  or 
less  ghostly.  That  old  beech  still  stands.  It 
will  be  down  some  stormy  night." 

"  Cats  are  not  deceived  by  the  twilight," 
continued  Lilian,  with  a  tremor  in  her  voice ; 
"  they  see  better  in  the  dusk.     Oh,  Henry," 
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she  added,  with  a  stifled  cry,  "  there  was  but 
one  the  cat  ever  followed  !  " 

She  was  trembling,  and  for  the  moment 
Everard  paused  with  a  blanched  cheek, 
■unable  to  say  anything. 

"  You  have  brooded  too  long  over  this," 
he  said  at  last,  with  a  lame  effort  at  lightness, 
"  and  your  imagination  creates  bugbears 
from  it.  The  cat  probably  saw  or  smelt  a 
mouse,  and  ran  after  that.  Or  he  may  have 
been  merely  frisking  about,  as  cats  do,  in  the 
dusk.  Think  no  more  of  it,  Lilian.  Let  us 
bury  that  troubled  past  for  ever." 

''  It  is  not  possible,  Henry,"  she  replied,  still 
trembling.  "  Things  that  are  branded  into 
one  can  never  be  forgotten.  Dear  Henry, 
tell  me  one  thing.  Do  you  know  who  did 
that  dreadful  thing  for  which  you  suffered  ?  " 

"  How  should  I  know  ?  "  he  returned,  in  a 
hard  voice  that  he  could  not  control.  "  I  do 
not  think  it  will  be  known,  Lilian,  till  the 
day  when  all  things  are  revealed.  There  is 
an  impenetrable  mystery  about  it.  Let  it 
remain.     Why  lift  the  veil  ?  " 
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Lilian  gazed  earnestly  upon  his  troubled 
and  averted  face,  and  then  said,  in  low, 
thrilling  tones,  ^'  Henry,  you  hnow  who  killed 
Benjamin  Lee,  and  you  know  that  the  man 
who  did  it  wore  your  clothes  and  passed  up 
the  staircase  in  the  dusk  that  night." 

Everard's  heart  stood  still,  and  his  temples 
throbbed.  "  Dear,"  he  replied,  "  I  do  know 
who  killed  that  poor  man,  but  I  do  not  wish 
to  reveal  it.  I  have  known  it  for  eighteen 
years,  and  have  seen  no  cause  for  revealing 
it.  Such  knowledge  would  benefit  no  human 
being ;  it  would  inflict  terrible  suffering  on 
some.  Do  not  tempt  me  to  break  my  silence, 
Lilian  ;  it  is  a  point  of  honour." 

Lilian  had  dropped  the  cat  on  the  grass, 
and  was  leaning  against  the  light  iron  fence 
of  the  paddock.  She  now  turned,  and,  clasp- 
ing Everard's  arm  with  convulsive  force, 
looked  imploringly  in  his  face. 

"  Tell  me,"  she  cried,  "  tell  me  that  it  is 
not  so — that  I  am  mistaken ;  that  it  was  a 
bad  dream — an  evil  fancy  !  Say,  oh,  Henry, 
if  you  love  me,  say  it  was  not  he  !  " 
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She  was  sobbing  now,  and  quivering  all 
over  in  unspeakable  agitation — she  who  was 
so  calm  and  self-controlled  usually.  Henry 
drew  her  to  him,  and  strove  by  caresses  and 
words  of  love  to  soothe  her,  but  was  himself 
far  too  much  agitated  to  be  able  to  deceive 
her. 

"  Oh !  "  she  cried,  ''  I  cannot,  cannot  bear 
it !  My  Cyril !  my  own  brother !  my  poor, 
poor  Cyril !     I  understand  it  all  now." 

^'  You  know,  dearest,"  said  Everard  at  last, 
with  grave,  compassionate  tenderness,  ''  that 
nothing  can  happen  without  the  will  of  God." 

Lilian's  sobs  became  quieter  at  these  words, 
and  after  a  time  they  ceased,  and  she  lifted 
her  head  and  looked  back  at  the  lime  tree, 
beneath  the  shade  of  which  they  could  see 
the  white  head  of  her  sleeping  father. 

"  There  is  one,"  said  Henry,  pointing  to 
him,  "  who  must  never  suspect." 

"  He  never  shall,"  replied  Lilian,  striving 
to  regain  her  habitual  self-command.  "  But 
oh,  my  poor,  poor  boy  !  Such  awful  hypocrisy. 
I    would   not    suspect    for    a    long    time ;    it 
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seemed  like  a  temptation  of  the  evil  one. 
Not  until  Marion's  death.  I  think  she  was 
afraid  to  let  herself  think.  But  she  told  me 
so  much  when  she  was  dying.  And  Cyril — 
ah,  Henry,  he  was  always  weak !  But  a 
traitor !  oh,  it  seems  incredible !  Ah,  what 
a  dark  and  terrible  mystery  our  nature  is ! 
And  he  let  you  suffer,  you  who  loved  him  so  ! 
Oh,  my  Henry  !  " 

"  You  know,  Lilian,"  repeated  Everard,  in 
unutterable  love  and  pity,  "  it  was  permitted 
by  the  Divine  WilL"  And  the  words  again 
had  a  quieting  effect  upon  Lilian,  who  had 
now  regained  her  serene  charm  of  face  and 
manner,  inwardly  torn  as  she  was. 

"  And  you  saw  him  ?  "  she  asked.  "  How 
could  he  meet  you  ?  What  could  he  say  ? 
Oh,  how  can  he  have  lived  this  lie,  and  borne 
this  awful  burden  all  these  years  ?  " 

'^  His  burden  was  heavier  than  mine," 
Everard  said ;  and  then  he  described  their 
meeting  in  the  cathedral,  Cyril's  passionate 
sermon,  his  terrible  agitation  on  recognizing 
him   among    the    crowded  congregation,  and 
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his  own  letter  of  forgiveness  to  the  unhappy 
man. 

But  they  each  wondered  that  he  had  not 
yet  answered  the  letter. 

'^  Doubtless  there  will  be  an  answer  to- 
morrow," said  Everard. 

"  And  I  must  go  to  him  and  tell  him  that 
I  know  and  pity  all,"  said  Lilian.  '^  Yes, 
there  will  be  an  answer  to-morrow." 

But  the  answer  never  came. 
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CHAPTER  YIII. 

It  was  said  that  the  pope,  on  being  asked 
once  if  he  knew  anything  of  the  Church  of 
England,  replied  that  he  thought  he  remem- 
bered having  heard  something  about  an 
eloquent  dean  in  that  communion,  named 
Maitland.  Others  told  the  story  differently, 
and  averred  that  it  was  Bishop  Oliver  who 
had  conferred  such  lustre  on  the  national 
Church. 

The  bishop  himself,  on  being  asked  whom 
he  considered  the  first  preacher  in  the 
Church,  had  replied  that  Dean  Maitland  was 
undoubtedly  the  second,  his  interrogator 
divining,  from  a  shrewd  twinkle  in  the  epis- 
copal eye,  that  there  would  be  a  lack  of 
delicacy  in  pressing  him  to  name  the  first. 
The  same  querist,  on  putting  a  similar  ques- 
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tion  to  the  dean,  had  been  met  by  a  genial 
smile,  and  the  candid  but  laughing*  avowal 
that  he  had  never  heard  any  one  compared 
to  himself,  unless  it  was  the  bishop ;  for  the 
dean's  ingenuous,  ahiiost  childlike,  candour 
was  not  one  of  the  least  of  his  social  charms. 

The  two  ecclesiastics  were  rivals  not  only 
in  the  pulpit,  but  in  the  world.  Both  were 
favourites  at  Court  and  in  general  society ; 
but  the  bishop  lacked  the  personal  beauty 
and  grace  of  the  dean,  and,  though  a  good 
talker  and  clever  raconteur,  and  possessed  of 
a  fund  of  genuine  humour,  he  had  not  the 
dean's  bright,  swift  wit  or  his  light  and 
playful  touch  in  conversation  :  his  mirth,  like 
his  intellect,  was  elephantine  in  comparison 
with  the  pard-like  gracefulness  of  the  dean's. 
Nor  did  the  bishop  possess  that  rare  and 
magnetic  power  of  attracting  and  subjugating 
people's  hearts  peculiar  to  Cyril  Maitland, 
and  given  to  a  few  choice  spirits  destined  to 
rule  men. 

His  features  were  square,  massive,  and 
expressive  of  solid  intellect,  unvisited  by  the 
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lightning  flashes  of  emotion  and  thought 
which  gave  new  beauty  to  the  dean's  beauti- 
ful face.  Bishop  Oliver  was  past  middle  age, 
and  looked  as  if  he  had  never  been  young, 
while  the  dean  looked  as  if  he  could  never 
be  old.  He  was  a  good  man,  though  human. 
In  all  the  farthest  recesses  of  his  memory 
there  was  nothing  he  feared  to  look  at ; 
there  was  no  spiritual  tragedy  in  his  life ;  he 
was  unacquainted  with  the  depths  of  human 
agony.  Thus  his  sermons,  though  possessing 
a  more  level  and  sustained  excellence  than 
the  dean's,  though  showing  greater  intellect 
and  learning,  had  infinitely  less  power  to 
touch  men's  hearts  ;  nor  was  he  ever  carried 
away  beyond  the  limits  of  his  will,  and  thus 
enabled  to  carry  others  away,  as  the  dean 
was.  People  did  not  fly  to  him  for  spiritual 
help,  as  they  did  to  the  dean,  for  he  did  not 
possess  his  absolute  sympathy  with  the  sinful ; 
their  lives  and  experiences  differed  so  widely 
from  his  own  spotless  career,  that  he  could 
not  but  regard  them  as  aliens,  strive  as  he 
would  to  call  them  brothers. 
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But  there  was  something  in  Dean  Mait- 
land's  way  of  regarding  sin  and  sinners 
which  opened  the  darkest  recesses  of  people's 
hearts  to  him,  and  men  had  not  feared  to 
pour  into  his  sympathizing  ear  things  which 
it  froze  the  blood  to  hear.  Very  tender 
was  the  healing  hand  he  laid  upon  sick  souls 
— tender  but  firm.  No  one  knew  better 
than  he  the  remedies  which  alone  can  heal 
such  deadly  maladies,  although,  like  many 
physicians  of  the  body,  he  had  not  the 
strength  of  will  to  apply  his  prescriptions 
to  his  own  case.  Of  this  he  was  sometimes 
conscious,  as  was  seen  in  his  last  sermon  to 
candidates  for  ordination,  when  he  had  taken 
for  text,  ^'Lest  1  myself,  when  I  have  preached 
to  others,  should  become  a  castaway." 

Never  for  a  moment  let  it  be  thought  that 
sin  is  in  any  way  necessary  or  good  or  help- 
ful, anything  but  vile  and  injurious  in  itself 
or  in  its  far-reaching  consequences ;  yet  it 
is  an  undoubted  fact  that  in  some  natures 
a  heavy  fall  leads  to  a  higher  spiritual  de- 
velopment.    Good  is  stronger  than  evil,  and 
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the  eternal  purpose  which  rales  in  all  things, 
and  against  which  nothing  human  can  pre- 
vail, often  appears  to  bring  the  brightest 
light  from  the  thickest  darkness.  Thus  this 
man's  black  iniquity  was  made  an  instrument 
of  healing  to  others. 

The  bishop's  detractors  accused  him  of 
worldliness  and  ambition,  and  said  that  he 
misapplied  St.  Paul's  injunction,  to  be  all 
things  to  all  men,  and  was  too  good  a  courtier 
to  be  a  good  Christian. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  bishop,  being 
human  as  well  as  Christian,  did  greatly  love 
the  esteem  of  men,  and  particularly  of  princes, 
and  in  his  heart  of  hearts  felt  it  hard  that  he 
and  the  dean  should  have  their  lines  cast  in 
the  same  place,  expressly,  as  it  seemed  to  him, 
that  the  lustre  of  his  own  renown  might  be 
dimmed  by  the  greater  brilliance  of  his  rival's. 
They  were,  however,  the  best  of  friends — for 
even  the  bishop  was  subjugated  by  the  irre- 
sistible charm  of  his  rival's  manner  whenever 
he  came  into  personal  contact  with  him — and 
had  been  heard  to  observe,  after  one  of  those 
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slight  differences  of  opinion  that  must  some- 
times arise  between  the  bishop  and  the  dean, 
that  it  was  pleasanter  to  be  at  war  with  Dean 
Maitland  than  at  peace  with  the  majority  of 
mankind.  Yet  it  was  said  of  Bishop  Ohver 
that  he  managed  never  to  be  at  war  with 
mortal  man,  Jew  or  papist,  churchman  or 
dissenter,  atheist  or  fanatic. 

The  dean's  preferment  to  the  see  of  War- 
ham  was  at  once  a  rose  and  a  thorn  to  the 
bishop,  a  rose,  because  it  would  remove  his 
rival  to  such  a  distance  that  he  would  no 
longer  daily  overshadow  him  ;  a  thorn,  be- 
cause the  see  of  Warham  was  of  greater 
dignity  and  emolument  than  that  of  Bel- 
minster.  Thus  he  regarded  it  with  mixed 
feelings,  and  had  been  heard  to  say  that 
from  the  deanery  of  Belminster  to  the 
episcopal  throne  of  Warham  was  a  singularly 
sudden  leap. 

Not  that  Bishop  Oliver  for  a  moment 
accused  himself  of  so  mean  a  thing  as 
jealousy  ;  he  imagined  himself  to  be  actuated 
solely   by   deep    solicitude    for   the    weal   of 
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Cliurcli  and  State,  which  he  sincerely  thought 
himself  better  calculated  to  serve  than  the 
dean.  But  when,  on  the  Sunday  following 
the  dean's  illness  in  the  pulpit,  the  bishop 
was  sitting  tranquilly  at  luncheon,  he  was 
greatly  discomposed  by  an  observation  from 
one  of  his  young  people,  to  the  effect  that  the 
premier  was  coming  down  to  Belminster  that 
very  afternoon  for  the  express  purpose,  it 
was  said,  though  this  was  not  the  case,  since 
the  minister  chanced  to  be  passing  a  Sunday 
at  Dewhurst  Castle,  of  hearing  the  bishop- 
designate  preach. 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear  Mabel ! "  he  said. 
"  Ministers  have  something  better  to  do  than 
to  be  running  about  after  popular  preachers, 
particularly  while  Parliament  is  in  session.'' 

A  young  clergyman  present  passed  his 
napkin  before  his  face  to  conceal  an  irrepres- 
sible smile,  and  remembered  how  differently 
the  bishop  had  spoken  of  people  who  came  to 
hear  him  preach. 

*'  Well,  my  dear  father,  I  can  only  regret 
the    levity   of    Mr.    Chad  well's    disposition," 
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returned  Mabel,  "  for  he  certainly  telegraphed 
last  night  to  know  if  the  dean  was  to  preach 
this  afternoon." 

"  I  thought/'  returned  the  bishop,  "  that 
his  recovery  was  singularly  rapid.  He  was 
very  ill  on  Friday.  It  is  a  great  pity  that 
he  should  excite  himself  so  much  ;  he  will 
kill  himself  one  of  these  days.  And  that 
kind  of  sermon  does  no  permanent  good." 

"  By  the  way,  sir,"  said  a  son,  "  there  is 
a  queer  story  about  the  dean.  Some  woman 
who  died  at  the  hospital  last  week  accused 
him  of  all  manner  of  goings-on  with  her  last 
breath,  I  hear." 

''  Tittle-tattle,  Herbert  ;  nothing  more. 
Local  celebrities  are  always  the  centres  of 
scandalous  report." 

"  The  fierce  light  that  beats  upon  a 
deanery,"  laughed  the  young  fellow.  "  Well, 
these  were  strange  doings  for  a  dean,  T  must 
say." 

The  bishop  adroitly  started  a  fresh  topic, 
but  he  could  not  help  reflecting  in  his  heart 
of  hearts  that  the  doings  attributed  to  the 
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dean  by  the  half-uttered,  half-suppressed 
rumours  he  knew  to  be  flying  about,  were 
indeed  remarkably  strange.  For  Alma's 
dying  statement  had  not  been  made  in 
private;  the  dean's  delay  and  her  own  ex- 
tremity had  rendered  her  desperate,  and  her 
one  desire  was  that  the  injustice  done  Everard 
should  be  known.  He  could  not  help  reflect- 
ing, moreover,  that  there  was  probably  some 
foundation  for  the  rumours,  however  slight, 
and  he  felt  that  he  should  not  be  struck 
dumb  with  surprise  if  he  learnt  that  the 
brilliant  and  handsome  ecclesiastic  had  sown 
a  few  wild  oats  in  his  hot  youth,  and  bitterly 
repented  the  harvest  such  sowing  always 
entails.  He  had  often  wondered  at  the 
power  and  passion  with  which  he  depicted 
feelings  of  remorse  ;  yet  he  was  destined  to 
be  greatly  surprised  that  afternoon. 

The  cathedral  was  crowded.  People  sat  on 
the  choir  steps  and  filled  the  nave  to  the 
farthest  limits  of  hearing ;  chairs  were  placed 
north  and  south  of  the  choir ;  the  choir  itself 
was  as  full  as  its  stately  decorum  permitted. 
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The  well-known  face  of  the  premier  was  seen 
among  the  worshippers.  This  gentleman 
intended  calling  at  the  Deanery  after  the 
service,  and  had  sent  an  intimation  to  that 
effect. 

The  dean  smiled  rather  grimly  when  he 
heard  who  was  to  be  his  guest  that  afternoon, 
and  speedily  quieted  the  agitation  into  which 
Miss  Mackenzie  was  always  thrown  at  the 
prospect  of  visits  from  people  of  distinction. 
"  You  need  not  get  out  the  best  china,"  he 
said,  with  his  old  playful  way  of  alluding  to 
stock  jests  ;  "  I  promise  you  that  the  minister 
will  not  come." 

He  was  going  to  the  cathedral,  manuscript 
in  hand,  as  he  spoke.  He  turned  back  again, 
and  met  Miss  Mackenzie  descending  the 
stairs,  dressed  ready  for  the  cathedral,  and 
she  observed  that  he  was  paler  than  ever, 
and  grave  as  he  had  been  since  his  seizure 
on  the  Friday  night. 

"Dear  Miss  Mackenzie,"  he  said,  in  his 
sweetest  way,  "  I  have  a  little  favour  to  ask 
you.' 
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He   paused,    and    Miss    Mackenzie   began, 

"  Oil,  Mr.   Dean,   anything   I    can    do " 

for   she,  like   everybody  else,  felt   that   the 
dean  conferred  a  favour  in  asking  one. 

"  You  have  been  a  good  friend,"  he  con- 
tinued, '*  and  I  owe  much  of  the  peace  and 
comfort  of  my  home  to  you." 

"And  what  do  I  not  owe  to  you?"  she. 
replied,    with   enthusiasm.     **  How  happy  I 
have  been  here !  " 

"  I  hope,  indeed,  that  you  have  been  happy 
under  my  roof,"  he  went  on.  "  I  should  be 
grieved  if  it  were  otherwise,  for  I  am  not  all 
bad.  I  only  want  you^  Miss  Mackenzie,  to 
do  me  the  slight  favour  of  staying  at  home 
this  afternoon." 

Then  he  turned  and  went,  leaving  the 
gentlewoman  rooted  to  the  ground  with 
surprise  until  he  reached  the  door,  when  he 
again  turned  and  wished  her  good-bye  in  a 
voice  that  she  never  forgot.  Eeflecting  on 
this  little  incident  afterwards,  she  regarded 
it  as  a  strong  proof  of  the  solid  friendship 
which    existed   between   them,   and   enjoyed 
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many  a  comfortable  cry  over  it  in  subsequent 
years. 

The  organ  was  rolling  great  waves  of 
sorrov^ful  music  about  the  vaulted  roof  of  the 
cathedral,  Dr.  Rydal,  the  organist,  being- 
plunged  in  one  of  those  fits  of  profound 
melancholy  to  which  the  artistic  temperament 
is  liable.  Such*  a  gloom  had  not  brooded 
over  him  for  years,  and  all  his  efforts  to 
shake  it  off  and  modulate  his  mournful 
cadences  into  more  joyous  harmonies  were 
vain ;  so  at  last  he  gave  rein  to  it,  and  passed 
out  of  one  minor  key  into  another,  until  he 
glided  finally  into  the  passionate  pleading  of 
Mendelssohn's  "  0  Lord,  have  mercy,  and 
blot  out  my  transgression,"  from  the  St.  Paul, 
and  the  choir  paced  in  with  even  step,  a  long- 
procession  of  white  robes,  closed  by  the  dean's 
scarlet  hood  and  the  bishop's  lawn. 

People  noticed  the  dean's  worn  face  and 
his  look  of  utter  weariness,  particularly  when 
he  stood  up  to  read  the  First  Lesson,  which 
chanced  to  contain  the  pathetic  story  of  the 
death  of  Absalom,  and  never,  they  thought, 
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was  the  pathos  of  that  divine  narrative,  the 
stumbling-block  and  the  despair  of  most 
readers,  more  truly  and  beautifully  rendered. 
His  magnificent  voice  never  for  a  moment 
escaped  his  control,  but  pealed  steadily  on, 
giving  due  weight  and  meaning  to  every 
syllable,  and  throwing  the  full  measure  of 
the  stricken  and  penitent  ^father's  anguish 
into  the  heart-rending  words,  "  0  my  son 
Absalom,  my  son,  my  son  Absalom !  would 
God  I  had  died  for  thee,  0  Absalom,  my  son, 
my  son  !  " — words  so  nobly  simple  in  their 
unutterable  sorrow. 

Many  eyes  were  wet  when  the  dean  ended 
his  reading,  and  most  of  those  who  were 
listening  remembered  of  how  many  Absaloms 
he  had  been  bereaved ;  but  they  did  not  dream 
how  close  the  parallel  was  betweeen  him  and 
the  crowned  mourner  of  Israel,  who  knew 
that  his  own  sin  had  wrought  him  these 
terrible  woes. 

He  had  not  observed  the  immense  con- 
course of  people ;  his  eyes  had  been  bent  on 
the  ground,  his  soul  had  been  too  conscious 
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of  awful  presences,  too  occupied  bj  eternal 
realities,  to  be  disturbed  by  anything  human 
when  he  entered  the  holy  building.  But 
when  he  finished  reading  and  was  turning 
from  the  lectern,  the  force  of  old  habit  was 
so  strong  upon  him  that  he  lifted  his  head, 
and  with  one  lightning  glance  swept  all  the 
crowded  spaces  of  the  vast  building,  and  en- 
countered the  multitudinous  gaze  of  the  great 
sea  of  faces. 

He  saw  the  premier,  the  familiar  figures  of 
the  dwellers  in  the  close,  and  the  people  from 
the  city  and  its  environs,  the  fashion  of 
Belminster  and  its  commerce,  working  people 
and  idlers,  the  known  and  the  unknown,  the 
choir  and  the  clergy,  the  bishop  and  the 
quaintly  clad  almsmen ;  and,  quite  near  him. 
Lady  Louisa,  with  Lord  Arthur  and  the  duke 
and  duchess,  who  had  driven  through  the  hot 
sun  all  the  way  from  the  castle  with  their 
distinguished  guest  for  the  express  purpose 
of  hearing  the  famed  eloquence  of  the  bishop- 
elect. 

He  thought  that  all  that  multitude  must 
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soon  know  his  shame,  they  who  honoured 
him  and  hung  waiting  upon  his  words,  and 
the  thousand  eyes  bent  upon  him,  more  or 
less  full  of  the  deep  thoughts  stirred  by  the 
divine  narrative  he  had  just  read  so  perfectly, 
seemed  like  so  many  points  of  flame  darting 
into  the  most  secret  recesses  of  his  soul ;  he 
turned  sick,  and  longed  for  the  pavement 
beneath  his  feet  to  yawn  and  swallow  him. 
What  mortal  could  bear  that  crushing  weight 
of  scorn  ?  he  wondered.  The  mere  anticipa- 
tion of  it  stopped  his  breath  and  made  his 
heart  shudder  with  a  piercing  pain ;  it  must 
certainly  kill  him. 

He  returned  to  his  stall,  against  the  dark 
carved  work  of  which  his  face  showed  like 
some  beautiful  Greek  marble,  quite  as  white 
and  still,  and  the  organ  pealed,  and  the  voices 
of  the  full  choir  blended  in  magnificent 
billows  of  song,  and  the  words  of  the 
Magnificat  fell  upon  his  unheeding  ear,  till  a 
bass  voice  separated  itself  from  the  others, 
and  thundered  out,  "  He  hath  put  down  the 
mighty    from    their    seat,"   in    tones   which 
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seemed  to  convey  a  special  menace  to  bis 
troubled  soul. 

Tbe  great  congregation  seemed  to  melt 
away,  and  before  his  eyes  arose  tbe  face  tbat 
bad  never  left  bim  since  tbe  moment  wben 
be  first  saw  it,  two  nigbts  ago — tbe  worn 
and  wasted  face  of  bis  betrayed  friend,  witb 
its  loyal  gaze  of  beroic  sadness  "  looking 
ancient  kindness "  upon  bis  self-accusing 
misery.  Never,  be  tbougbt,  wbile  be  lived, 
would  tbe  look  of  tbat  face  cease  to  baunt 
bim — never,  perbaps,  even  tbrougb  all  tbe 
endless  ages  of  eternity.  And  not  tbat  face 
alone ;  others  less  kindly  arose  to  bunt  bis 
tortured  soul  witb  their  glances. 

Alma  Lee,  in  all  tbe  lustre  of  her  fresh, 
unsullied  beauty,  as  be  bad  seen  her  in  her 
father's  bouse  on  tbe  night  wben  be  rescued 
her  from  the  waggoner's  rudeness ;  Alma, 
witb  tbe  startled  self-betrayal  in  her  guileless, 
passionate  glance ;  Alma,  a  little  child,  sport- 
ing witb  him  over  the  meadow,  wreathed 
with  chains  of  flowers  or  crowned  witb  berry 
crowns  ;  and  Alma,  ruined,  witb  a  new  and 
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sinister  splendour  in  her  beauty,  as  she  stood 
and  swore  away  the  honour  of  his  friend. 
The  child  eyes  hurt  him  most ;  "  Grive  me 
back  my  innocence,"  they  said,  in  their  dumb, 
sweet  appeal. 

Then  Ben  Lee  rose,  with  the  fierce  passion 
in  his  livid  face,  and  the  dreadful  stain  upon 
it :  "  Grive  me  back  my  life,  and  the  honour 
of  my  child !  "  cried  his  angry,  accusing 
glance.  He  saw  the  estranged,  terrified  look 
in  Marion's  dying  eyes.  His  dead  babes 
came  with  strange  reproach  in  their  appeal- 
ing glances,  and  asked  why  they  were  only 
born  to  fade  ;  and  Lilian  looked  upon  him 
with  her  sweet  and  loving  gaze,  and  asked 
dumbly  for  the  lover  of  her  youth,  and  the 
children  who  were  never  born.  "  And  Lilian 
must  know  all,"  he  thought,  with  agony. 
But  the  look  in  the  eyes  of  the  betrayed  was 
present  through  all,  and  that  look  was  like  an 
anchor  to  stay  his  shuddering  soul  upon. 

The  voices  of  the  choir  rose  upon  the 
mighty  pinions  of  the  anthem,  and  eased  his 
heart  somewhat  of  its  sore  burden.     "  Hide 
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thy  face  from  my  sins,  and  blot  out  all  my 
misdeeds,"  they  sang  in  strains  that  seemed 
to  issue  from  the  depths  of  broken  hearts. 
The  sweet  and  sorrowful  music  sank  into  his 
soul  with  healing  balm  ;  a  pure-toned  soprano 
repeated  the  phrase  in  soul-subduing  melody, 
and  a  solemn  peace  fell  upon  him  in  spite  of 
all  those  visionary  glances  turned  so  ac- 
cusingly towards  him. 

And  now  it  was  time  for  him  to  ascend  the 
pulpit,  and  he  rose  from  his  stall  with  his 
accustomed  air  of  quiet  reverence,  and  walked 
up  the  choir.  As  he  went,  his  eye  fell  upon 
that  symbol  of  solemn  humbug — for  he  did 
not  believe  in  it ;  he  had  worn  it  and 
abstained  from  wine  only  for  the  sake  of 
influence — the  scrap  of  blue  ribbon  which  was 
attached  to  his  surplice,  and  he  took  it  off 
and  cast  it  on  the  pavement  beneath  his  feet. 
He  had  done  with  all  fripperies  and  unrealities 
now ;  his  soul  stood  at  last,  stripped  of  all 
pretence,  in  the  awful  presence  of  his  Maker. 

Save  that  his  face  was  very  pale,  and  there 
were  purple  shadows  about  his  mouth,  there 
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was  nothing  unusual  in  his  manner  as  he 
ascended  the  steps  to  the  pulpit  amid  the 
rolling  harmonies  of  the  hymn,  in  which  the 
vast  congregation  joined,  and  looked  round 
upon  the  familiar  spectacle  of  the  multitude 
of  faces.  There  he  stood,  one  sinful  man  in 
the  presence  of  many  sinful  men,  erring  and 
weak  and  weary,  and  all  unworthy  of  the 
garb  he  wore,  yet  the  ambassador  of  high 
heaven,  and  charged  with  a  divine  message 
— a  solitary  figure  on  an  awful  eminence. 

It  was  a  beautiful,  an  inspiring,  and  to 
him  a  familiar  scene,  which  offered  itself  to 
his  gaze.  Immediately  beneath  and  around 
him,  shut  in  by  the  dark,  rich  cavity  of  the 
choir,  were  the  white  robes  of  the  choristers, 
interspersed  with  the  bright  silk  hoods  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  gay  and  rich  summer  dresses 
of  ladies,  just  relieved  by  a  sprinkling  of  black 
coats.  All  down  the  nave  spread  a  dark 
dimly  seen  mass  of  human  beings,  varied  by 
the  glow  of  a  soldier's  coat  or  the  brightness 
of  a  woman's  dress  catching  the  broad  after- 
noon   light,    which,    streaming    through   the 
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great  west  window,  fell  in  broken  rays  of 
many-coloured  glory  here  and  there,  or, 
entering  through  the  clear  aisle  windows, 
shed  a  diffused  whiteness  over  all. 

On  either  side  the  choir,  aisle  and  transept 
presented  the  same  aspect  of  massed  humanity  ; 
some  long,  dusty  rods  of  golden  light  fell 
athwart  the  shadowy  choir,  and  turned  a 
black  oak  crocket  or  fretted  pinnacle  to  gold  ; 
and  from  all  that  vast  mass  of  standing- 
worshippers  rose  the  mighty  surge  of  a 
penitential  hymn,  and  rolled  in  solemn,  far- 
spreading  billows  around  the  sinful  man  who 
stood  a  witness  between  earth  and  heaven 
upon  the  solitary  height. 

But  the  dean's  steadfast,  forward  gaze  saw 
nothing  of  the  spectacle  before  him,  a  spec- 
tacle so  wont  to  inspirit  him  to  his  loftiest 
flights  ;  he  was  not  even  conscious  of  those 
haunting,  accusing  glances  from  the  past : 
was  conscious,  for  those  few  brief  moments 
in  which  he  strove  to  nerve  himself  to  an 
effort  beyond  his  strength,  of  nothing  but  the 
presence  of  the  Maker  against  whom  he  had 
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sinned,  and  saw  only  the  sorrowful  glance 
which  has  gazed  from  the  Cross  all  down  the 
ages  upon  the  deeds  of  sinful  men.  His  soul 
stood,  stripped  and  shuddering  with  the  shame 
of  its  uncovered  sin,  in  the  searching  light  of 
the  awful  glance  from  which  the  first  sinner 
vainly  tried  to  hide. 

The  vast  surge  of  the  hymn  subsided,  the 
plaintive  murmurs  of  the  organ  died  away 
lingeringly  among  the  echoing  aisles,  the 
worshippers  rustled  to  their  seats,  and  every 
eye  was  turned  expectantly  upon  the  preacher, 
who  quailed  slightly  before  the  innumerable 
gaze,  and,  coming  to  himself,  thought  with 
agony  of  the  thing  that  must  soon  lie  bare 
and  open  before  them.  His  lips  blanched  in 
the  strenuous  anguish  of  his  internal  conflict, 
and  the  power  of  speech  deserted  him  for  a 
second  or  two.  His  manuscript  lay  open  and 
ready  on  the  desk  ;  he  looked  upon  and  read 
the  neatly  written  text.  Then  he  took  from 
his  pocket  a  piece  of  folded  paper,  which  he 
held  in  his  left  hand,  as  if  it  were  some 
talisman,  and  found  strength  to  begin. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

As  he  opened  his  lips,  a  vision  of  the  little 
church  at  Malbourne  rushed  swiftly  before 
his  mental  gaze.  He  saw  the  familiar  faces 
clustered  about  the  heavy  grey  pillars,  and 
the  reverend  figure  of  his  father  in  the 
ancient  pulpit,  and  all  the  holy  counsels 
uttered  in  that  father's  beloved  voice  came 
upon  him  in  one  moment;  but  he  did  not 
know  that  this  his  father's  last  sermon  was 
the  echo  of  his  own  first. 

He  gave  out  his  text,  ''I  will  confess  my 
wickedness,  and  be  sorry  for  my  sin,"  and 
began  quietly  reading  from  the  manuscript 
before  him  in  a  clear  and  harmonious  but 
strikingly  level  tone,  which,  though  audible 
all  over  the  building,  did  not  correct  the 
general  tendency  to  drowsiness  on  that  hot 
and  drowsy  afternoon. 

VOL.  III.  P 
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The  premier  and  those  who  heard  him  for 
the  first  time  were  disappointed,  the  premier 
deciding  within  himself  that  he  would  not 
confer  much  lustre  upon  the  oratory  of  the 
Upper  House,  and  would  never  endanger 
Bishop  Oliver's  position  as  the  best  speaker 
on  the  Bench. 

It  was  a  sermon  such  as  dozens  of  clergy- 
men turn  out  every  day.  The  preacher  ex- 
horted his  hearers  to  repent  and  confess 
their  sins.  He  reminded  them  that  repent- 
ance is  the  first  and  last  duty  which  the 
Church  enjoins  on  her  children.  He  alluded 
to  the  differing  practice  of  the  Church  in 
different  ages  with  regard  to  it,  and  its  ex- 
aggeration in  the  Roman  Communion  and  in 
old  American  Puritan  days.  He  observed 
that  some  sins  exacted  public  confession.  At 
this  point  he  became  a  little  paler,  and  his 
voice  rose  on  its  accustomed  sonorous  swell. 
He  said  that  it  was  a  right  and  wholesome 
feeling  which  prostrated  a  crowned  king- 
before  the  tomb  of  the  murdered  archbishop 
at  Canterbury,  kept  an  emperor  barefoot  in 
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the  snow  at  Canossa,  and  liumiliated  Theo- 
dosius  before  the  closed  gates  of  Milan 
Cathedral.  "  Do  you  know,  my  brothers," 
he  continued,  with  a  thrill  of  intense  feeling 
in  his  voice,  "  why  I  speak  to-day  of  the  duty 
of  public  confession  of  public  sin  ?  I  have  a 
purpose." 

He  paused.  For  some  moments  there 
reigned  that  dead  silence  which  is  so  awfully 
impressive  in  a  vast  assembly  of  living  and 
breathing  human  beings.  He  paused  so  long 
that  people  grew  uncomfortable,  thinking  he 
must  be  ill,  and  the  buzzing  of  a  perplexed 
humble-bee,  which  had  somehow  strayed  into 
the  choir,  and  was  tumbling  aimlessly  against 
13eople's  heads,  sounded  loud  and  profane, 
and  the  man  who  could  not  repress  a  sneeze 
and  the  lady  who  let  her  Prayer-book  fall  felt 
each  guilty  of  an  unpardonable  crime.  Mean- 
time, the  dean  gazed  quietly  before  him,  and 
no  one  saw  the  chill  drops  of  agony  w^hich 
beaded  his  brow,  or  suspected  the  anguish 
which  literally  rent  his  heart. 

The    bishop    with   difficulty   suppressed   a 
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grunt  of  disapproval.  "  He  pauses  for  effect," 
he  thought ;  "  now  for  the  fireworks  !  Divine 
rage  consumes  the  dean  1  Out  with  the 
handkerchiefs.  If  people  must  rant,  why  on 
earth  can't  they  rant  in  barns  ?  " 

''  My  brothers,"  continued  the  dean,  at  last 
breaking  the  thrilling  silence,  and  speaking 
ill  a  low  but  perfectly  clear  and  audible 
voice,  "  it  is  because  I  myself  am  the  most 
grievous  of  sinners  and  have  sinned  publicly 
in  the  face  of  this  great  congregation,  the 
meanest  among  whom  I  am  unworthy  to 
address,  because  I  wish  to  confess  my  wicked- 
ness, and  tell  you  that  I  am  sorry  for  my  sin. 
I  have  no  right  to  be  standing  in  this  place 
to-day ;  to  be  the  parish  priest,  as  it  were,  of 
this  noble  building ;  to  fill  an  office  hallowed 
by  the  service  of  a  long  line  of  saintly  men. 
My  life  has  been  one  black  lie.  The  three 
darkest  blots  upon  the  soul  of  man — impurity, 
bloodshed,  treachery — have  stained  my  soul." 

At  these  words  there  was  a  faint  rustle  of 
surprise  through  all  the  congregation.  The 
bishop  frowned;    "He   drives  his  theatrical 
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exaggeration  too  far,"  he  thought.  The  duke 
and  Lord  Arthur  recovered  from  the  gentle 
sluraher  the  sermon's  beginning  had  induced. 
Every  eye  was  fixed  in  wonder,  interest,  or 
incredulity  upon  the  marble  features  of  the 
preacher — that  is,  every  eye  within  the  choir  ; 
while  to  those  outside  it,  who  heard  the  voice 
from  an  invisible  source,  the  effect  was 
doubled. 

''  My  life,"  he  continued,  "  has  been  out- 
wardly successful  in  no  small  degree.  I 
have,  in  spite  of  my  sin,  been  permitted  to 
minister  to  sick  souls ;  for  the  Almighty  is 
pleased  sometimes  to  use  the  vilest  instru- 
ments for  noble  ends.  I  have  sat  at  good 
men's  feasts,  an  honoured  guest ;  yes,  and  at 
the  tables  of  the  great,  the  very  greatest  in 
the  land.  I  have  risen  to  a  position  of 
eminence  in  the  ministry  of  our  national 
Church — that  Church  whose  meanest  office 
better  men  than  I  are  unworthy  to  fill.  I 
have  been  offered  still  greater  honours,  the 
office  of  bishop  and  the  dignity  of  a  spiritual 
peerage,  as  you  all  know ;  nor  was  it  till  now 
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my  intention  to  decline  this  promotion.  I 
have  been  much  before  the  pubHc  in  other 
ways,  which  it  were  imbecoming  to  mention 
in  this  holy  place.  Such  dignities  as  have 
been  mine,  my  brothers — for  I  may  still,  in 
spite  of  my  sins,  call  you  brothers,  since  I  am 
still  Grod's  child,  and  only  desire  to  return  to 
Him  by  the  way  of  penitence — such  dignities 
are  based  upon  the  assumption  not  only  of 
moral  rectitude,  but  of  decided  piety,  and 
neither  of  these  has  ever  been  miiie.  My 
beloved  brothers,  hear  me,  and  take  warning, 
and  oh !  pity  me,  for  I  am  the  most  miserable 
of  men.  Like  those  against  whom  Christ 
pronounced  such  bitter  woes,  I  have  desired 
to  wear  long  robes,  to  receive  greetings  in 
the  market-place,  to  occupy  the  chief  seats 
in  synagogues ;  these  things  have  been  the 
very  breath  of  my  nostrils,  and  for  these  I 
have  sinned  heavily,  heavily.  The  favour  of 
men  has  been  dear  to  me,  therefore  I  offer 
myself  to  their  scorn.  To  no  man,  I  think, 
has  man's  favour  been  dearer  than  to  me. 
Ah,    my   brothers,    there   is   no  more  bitter 
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poison  to  the  soul  than  the  sweetness  I  loved 
Avith  such  idolatry  !  Well  does  our  Saviour 
warn  us  against  it." 

He  spoke  all  this  with  quiet  anguish, 
straight  from  his  heart,  his  manuscript  being 
closed ;  while  at  this  point  tears  came  and 
dimmed  the  blue  lustre  of  his  large  deep 
eyes,  and  coursed  quietly  and  unheeded  down 
his  cheeks.  The  congregation  still  listened 
with  wide-eyed  wonder,  not  knowing  how  to 
take  these  extraordinary  utterances,  and  half 
suspecting  that  they  were  the  victims  of  some 
stage  effect.  But  the  premier's  face  wore  a 
startled  gaze,  and  he  looked  round  uneasily. 
The  idea  suddenly  entered  his  head,  that  his 
recent  elevation  and  the  strenuously  toilsome 
life  he  led  had  been  too  much  for  the  dean, 
and  driven  him  mad.  Nor  was  he  alone  in 
his  belief,  which  was  shared  by  the  dean's 
doctor  amongst  others. 

The  bishop  was  terribly  moved,  and  half 
doubtful  whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  per- 
suade the  preacher  to  leave  the  pulpit  as 
quietly  as  possible ;  he  too  thought  the  dean 
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mad,  and  trembled  lest  the  gossip  his  own 
son  had  repeated  might  have  driven  his 
sensitive  organization  off  its  balance.  Tears 
sprang  to  his  eyes,  and  he  loathed  himself  for 
the  petty  feelings  he  had  suffered  to  enter  his 
heart  that  very  day. 

"  What  I  confess  now,  in  the  presence  of 
God  and  of  this  congregation,  against  whom 
I  have  sinned,"  continued  the  preacher,  "  I 
shall  confess  shortly  before  the  civil  tribunals 
of  this  land,  the  laws  of  which  I  have  broken. 
Nineteen  years  ago,  when  in  deacon's  orders, 
I  led  an  innocent  young  woman  astray." 
Here  his  voice  broke  with  a  heavy  sob.  "  I 
was  the  tempter — I,  who  fell  because  I 
deemed  myself  above  temptation.  My 
brothers,  since  then  I  have  not  had  one 
happy  hour.  Mark  that,  you  who  perchance 
stand  on  the  verge  of  transgression.  But 
that  is  not  all.  With  a  heart  still  stained 
with  that  iniquity,  which  I  vainly  tried  to 
expiate  by  bodily  penance,  I  took  upon  me, 
in  this  very  cathedral,  the  awful  responsi- 
bilities of  the  priesthood,  and  fell  into  new 
temptation. 
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"  The  father  of  this  poor  girl  discovered  my 
iniquity,  and,  justly  angered,  fell  upon  me 
with  violence.  In  the  struggle,  I  know  not 
how,  I  killed  him.  Yes,  my  brothers,  look 
upon  me  with  the  honest  scorn  you  must  feel 
when  you  hear  that  these  hands,  which  have 
broken  the  bread  of  life  and  sprinkled  the 
waters  of  healing,  are  red  with  the  blood  of 
the  man  I  wronged.  But  even  that  is  not 
the  full  measure  of  my  iniquity.  I  had  a 
friend ;  I  loved  him — I  loved  him,  1  tell 
you,"  he  echoed  passionately,  "  more  than 
any  mortal  man.  He  was  a  man  of  noble 
character  and  spotless  life ;  he  had  gifts 
which  gave  promise  of  a  glorious  and  bene- 
ficent career.  Suspicion  fell  upon  him 
through  my  fault,  but  not  my  deliberate 
fault.  He  was  tried  for  my  crime,  found 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  twenty  years'  penal 
servitude." 

Here  the  preacher  trembled  exceedingly, 
and  was  obliged  to  pause,  while  people 
looked  from  one  to  another  with  horror- 
stricken   eyes   and   blanched   faces,   and   the 
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very  air  seemed  to  palpitate  with  their  agita- 
tion. '*  Two  days  ago,"  continued  the  un- 
happy man,  "  he  came,  fresh  from  the  prison, 
to  worship  in  this  holy  place.  I  was  preach- 
ing— I,  the  traitor,  the  hypocrite ;  I  who 
had  lived  in  palaces  while  the  friend  of  my 
youth  pined  in  the  prison  I  had  deserved — 
I  saw  liim;  I  recognized  him  through  all 
the  terrible  changes  that  awful  misery  had 
wrought  upon  him.  I  could  not  bear  the 
sight,  and  fled  from  it  like  another  Cain. 
But  I  did  not  even  then  repent. 

"  My ,  brothers,  this  man  wrote  to  me  and 
forgave  me,  and  that  broke  my  stony  heart. 
The  Almighty  had  called  me  by  heavy 
sorrows  through  many  years  to  repentance, 
but  I  repented  not  until  I  was  forgiven.  The 
All-Merciful  did  not  leave  me  alone  in  my 
wickedness.  I  saw  the  wife  of  my  youth 
pine  away  before  my  eyes,  and  my  children 
fade  one  by  one  till  my  home  became  a 
desolation,  and  yet  I  sinned  on,  deadening 
my  conscience  by  continual  opiates  of  subtlest 
sophistry.     It  is  not  for  me  to  detail  these  ; 
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to  say  how  I  persuaded  myself  that  my  gifts 
were  needed  in  the  ministry  of  the  Church  ; 
that  I  was  bound  to  sacrifice  all,  even  con- 
science, to  the  sacred  calling,  and  such-like. 
Blind  was  I,  blind  with  pride  and  self-love. 
Nay,  I  refused  even  to  look  my  sin  in  the 
face.  I  stifled  memory ;  I  never  realized 
what  I  had  done  until  the  awful  moment  of 
revelation,  when  I  stood  eye  to  eye  with  the 
friend  I  betrayed.  My  dear  brothers,  have 
you  ever  thought  what  years  of  penal 
servitude  must  mean  to  a  gentleman,  a  man 
of  refined  feelings,  of  intellectual  tastes,  of 
unusual  culture  ?  To  be  herded  with  the 
vicious,  the  depraved,  the  brutal,  the  defective 
or  degraded  organizations  which  swell  the 
mass  of  crime  in  our  land ;  to  be  cut  off  from 
all  other  human  intercourse,  all  converse  with 
the  world  of  intellect  and  culture  ;  to  pass 
weary,  weary  years  in  fruitless  manual  toil 
and  pining  captivity ;  to  wear  the  garb  of 
shame  ;  to  be  subject  to  rough  and  uneducated 
and  not  always  kindly  gaolers  " — here  some- 
thing choked  his  utterance  for  awhile — "  to 
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know  no  earthly  hope ;  to  see  the  long 
vista  of  twenty  years'  monotonous  misery 
stretching  remorselessly  ahead,  and  all  this 
in  the  flower  of  youth  and  the  blossom-time 
of  life  ?  From  six  and  twenty  to  six  and 
forty !  Can  you  grasp  what  that  means  ? 
This,  and  more  than  this,  I  inflicted  on  the 
friend  who  loved  and  trusted  me  ;  and  of  this 
I  declare  before  God  and  man  I  repent,  and 
desire  as  far  as  possible  to  amend. 

"  In  a  few  days  I  shall  be  in  a  felon's  cell. 
I  shall  be  happier  there  than  I  have  ever 
been  in  the  brightest  moments  of  my  pros- 
perity. My  brothers,  I  still  bear  a  divine 
commission  to  warn  and  teach ;  1  beseech 
you  to  heed  my  story  and  take  warning. 
Let  me  be  to  you  as  the  sunken  vessel  which 
marks  the  treacherous  reef  beneath  the  wave  ! 
Listen  and  heed  well  what  I  say,  as  it  were, 
with  dying  breath,  for  I  shall  be  civilly  dead, 
virtually  dead,  in  twelve  hours'  time.  I 
repent,  and  there  is  mercy  for  me  as  for  the 
vilest ;  but  I  can  never  undo  the  consequences 
of  my  sins — never,  though  I  strove  through 
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all  the  endless  ages  of  eternity.  I  cannot 
restore  honour  and  innocence  to  her  whom 
I  robbed  of  these  priceless  jewels.  I  cannot 
give  back  his  life  to  him  whose  blood  I  shed. 
I  cannot  recall  the  years  of  youth,  and  hope, 
and  health,  and  power  of  wide  usefulness 
which  were  blasted  in  the  prison  of  my  friend. 
It  were  rash  to  say  that  the  Almighty  cannot 
do  these  things  ;  it  is  certain  He  cannot 
without  disordering  the  whole  scheme  of 
human  life,  certain  that  He  will  not.  How 
far  the  human  will  can  frustrate  the  divine 
purposes  has  never  been  revealed  to  mortal 
man — is  probably  unknown  to  the  wisdom  of 
seraphs ;  but  this  we  know,  that  nothing  can 
happen  without  divine  permission.  It  may 
be  that  man's  will  is  absolutely  free  with 
regard  to  thought,  and  only  limited  with 
regard  to  action,  to  its  effects  upon  others. 
Certain  it  is,  that  God  can  bring  good  out  of 
evil,  and  that  those  who  trust  in  Him,  how- 
ever oppressed  and  afflicted  by  the  wickedness 
of  their  fellow-men,  will  nevertheless  be 
delivered  in  ail  their  afflictions,  and  that  to 
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them  '  all  things  work  for  good.'  These  are 
my  last  words,  dear  brothers.  Ponder  them, 
I  beseech  you,  as  men  ponder  dying  words, 
even  of  the  vilest." 

The  dean  ceased,  and,  turning,  as  usual,  to 
the  east,  repeated  the  ascription  with  humble 
reverence.  He  then  turned  once  more  to  tlie 
congregation,  and  seated  himself,  with  a  sigh 
of  exhaustion ;  while  the  bishop,  whose  eyes 
were  full  of  tears,  stood  with  uplifted  hand 
and  pronounced  the  benediction,  in  a  moved 
and  awe-stricken  voice,  upon  the  agitated, 
half-terrified  multitude,  and  upon  the  un- 
heeding ears  of  the  dean. 

As  this  strange  discourse  proceeded,  the 
excitement  of  the  congregation  had  waxed 
higher  and  higher,  and  spread  itself  by  the 
irresistible  contagion  of  sympathy  which 
exists  in  a  vast  assembly.  The  prevalent  idea 
was  that  the  dean  was  mad.  Many  people 
present  had  heard  the  story  of  his  youth,  and 
knew  how  bitter  had  been  his  sorrow  for  his 
friend's  disgrace,  and  it  was  not  unnatural  to 
suppose  that  long  brooding  upon  this  early 
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grief  liad,  in  a  moment  of  mental  aberration, 
worked  itself  into  the  hallucination  that  he 
was  himself  the  doer  of  the  crime  which  had 
wrought  such  sorrow. 

In  spite  of  the  rumours  circulated  so 
swiftly  within  the  last  few  days,  there  were 
not  many  who  believed  the  dean's  accusations 
against  himself.  All  were,  however,  im- 
mensely relieved  when  the  painful  scene  was 
ended.  Women  had  become  hysterical,  and 
some  had  fainted  and  been  carried  out ;  the 
choristers  were  mostly  pale  with  affright ; 
the  clergy  were  dismayed,  and  whispered 
together  about  the  expediency  of  putting  an 
end  to  this  painful  exhibition.  Among  the 
few  who  took  the  sermon  seriously  was  the 
clergyman  who  had  heard  the  death-bed 
statement  of  Alma  Judkins.  This  man 
heard,  and  trembled  and  wept. 

The  prayer  after  the  blessing  was  ended, 
the  congregation  rose  from  their  knees,  the 
organ  broke  forth  in  melodious  thunders,  and 
the  choir  began  their  slow  and  orderly  pro- 
cession   as   usual.      But   the    dean    did    not 
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descend  from  the  pulpit  and  take  his  usual 
place  in  the  rear  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
bishop,  thinking  he  must  be  ill,  directed  a 
verger  to  go  and  offer  him  help.  The  man, 
excited  and  overstrained  as  he  was  by  the 
strong  feelings  stirred  up  by  that  strange 
discourse,  ascended  the  stairs  and  spoke 
softly  to  the  dean,  who  had  not  moved 
from  his  marble  composure.  There  was  no 
answer. 

A  cry  burst  from  the  man's  lips,  and  rang 
above  the  rolling  organ  harmonies  to  the 
very  ends  of  the  long  aisles.  A  scene  of 
extraordinary  confusion  ensued.  The  con- 
gregation, unnerved  and  excited  as  they 
were,  ran  tumultuously  hither  and  thither  ; 
the  choir  broke  from  their  ranks,  and 
clustered  about  the  pulpit  steps  like  a  flock  of 
fluttered  doves  ;  the  music  stopped  abruptly, 
with  a  harsh  discord,  for  the  pupil  who  was 
working  the  stops,  looking  down  to  discover 
the  cause  of  the  strange  tumult,  cried,  "  The 
dean  is  dead,"  and  the  organist  sprang  from 
his  seat  with  a  cry  of  sorrow. 
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Thev  lowered  the  lifeless  form  from  tlie 
pulpit,  and  laid  it  upon  the  altar  steps.  Some 
surgeons — the  dean's  own  doctor  amongst 
tliem — sprang  through  the  crowd,  and  pro- 
nounced the  dean  to  be  beyond  all  human 
aid  ;  and  following  them  came  a  tall  youth, 
dark  eyed,  and  dressed  in  black. 

"Not  dead!  not  dead!  Oh,  my  father!" 
he  sobbed  ;  "  and  I  helped  to  break  his  heart ! 
Oh,  my  father  !  " 

Him  they  hurried  away  unobserved,  and 
the  bishop's  clarion  voice,  a  voice  now  with- 
out a  rival,  rang  through  the  confused  tumult, 
full  of  indignation  and  sharp  rebuke.  He  bid 
the  people  return  to  their  places,  and  con- 
sider the  sanctity  of  the  spot ;  and  when  he 
was  silently  obeyed,  he  told  them  that  the 
dean's  soul  had  fled,  and  asked  them  to  kneel 
and  repeat  the  Commendatory  Prayer,  while 
the  body  was  borne  from  the  spot.  He  made 
a  sign  to  the  organist,  who,  blinded  with 
tears,  resumed  his  seat,  and  thundered  out 
the  heart-shaking  anguish  of  the  "  Funeral 
March,"  while  at  the  same  moment  the  heavy 
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sound  of  the  deep-toned  knell  boomed  slowly 
over  the  startled  sunshiny  city. 

For  a  brief  moment  the  bishop  knelt 
silently  by  the  lifeless  form,  which  lay  like  a 
sacrifice  upon  the  altar  step,  and,  making  the 
holy  sign,  he  closed  the  beautiful  eyes  that 
would  never  more  flash  their  electric  radiance 
of  passion  and  intellect  upon  the  listening 
multitude ;  he  folded  the  lifeless  hands  upon 
the  heart  which  had  just  broken  in  the  stress 
of  its  awful  anguish  ;  and,  taking  a  fold  of  the 
surplice,  he  laid  it  over  the  marble  face  and 
the  eloquent  lips  wliich  would  never  more 
charm  with  their  golden  music.  Just  as 
Cyril  shielded  the  unsuspected  passions  which 
convulsed  his  face  from  the  public  gaze  after 
his  son's  baptism,  the  bishop  shielded  the 
passionless  quiet  of  his  features  now. 

Then  the  choir  paced  out  in  their  usual 
order,  save  that  the  dean  was  borne  by  some 
of  the  choristers,  all  of  whom  loved  him,  and 
were  eager  to  render  him  this  last  service  ; 
and  thus,  to  the  wailing  music  and  heavy 
thunders  of  the   great  dirge,  and    the   deep 
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boorainof  of  the  cathedral  knell,  amid  the 
unwonted  tears  of  his  brother-priests,  and  of 
nearly  all  who  bore  office  in  the  cathedral, 
from  the  organist,  whose  tears  dropped  upon 
the  keys  as  he  played,  and  asked,  "  When 
shall  we  see  such  another  ?  "  to  the  man  who 
rang  the  knell — Cyril  Maitland  was  carried 
out  into  the  same  warm  afternoon  sunshine 
that  was  gilding  the  Malbourne  belfry,  and 
shining  on  the  honest  faces  of  those  who  were 
bi(Ming  Everard  welcome  after  his  long  exile, 
and  offering  him  the  simple  homage  of  their 
belief  in  his  innocence. 

"  How  are  the  mighty  fallen !  the  beauty 
of  Israel  is  slain  upon  the  high  places !  " 
mourned  the  bishop,  silently,  in  the  words  of 
David  over  his  fallen  foe  and  friend — words 
which  echoed  through  the  hearts  of  the  other 
clergy,  as  they  escorted  their  dean  for  the 
last  time  from  the  sanctuary. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

Still  unconscious  of  the  tragedy  that  was 
being  enacted  to  its  close  in  Belminster 
Cathedral  that  sunny  summer  afternoon,  the 
little  family  circle  at  Malbourne  finished  the 
quiet  and  holy  day  as  they  had  l:)egun  it,  and, 
retiring  early  to  rest,  slept  such  calm  and 
refreshing  slumbers  as  visit  the  gentle  and 
the  good. 

Lilian's  last  thought  on  sleeping  and  first 
on  waking  was  for  Cyril,  and  how  she  might 
help  to  heal  his  sorely  stricken  soul,  while 
the  dreadful  certainty  which  had  followed  on 
lier  long  suspense  and  doubt  on  the  subject  of 
his  guilt,  though  it  filled'  her  with  deep 
sorrow,  yet  brought  the  calm  which  never 
fails  to  accompany  certainty,  however  terrible. 

She  was  veij  quiet  at  breakfast  next  morn- 
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ing,  and  Mr.  Maitland,  observing  this,  at- 
tributed it  to  the  reaction  following  on  the 
excitement  of  the  last  few  days,  and  was 
more  cheery  and  chatty  than  usual  to  make 
up  for  her  silence. 

Mark  Antony,  like  other  invalids,  was 
always  very  shaky  of  a  morning,  and  declined 
this  day  to  rise  for  his  breakfast ;  so  a  saucer 
of  milk  was  placed  by  his  padded  basket  on 
the  sunny  window-sill,  but  remained  un- 
touched. 

The  creature  looked  up  in  response  to  the 
caressing  hand  and  voice  of  his  mistress,  and 
purred  faintly,  but  turned  away  his  head  from 
the  proffered  milk ;  and,  after  coaxing  him, 
and  offering  him  everything  she  could  think 
of,  Lilian  was  about  to  leave  her  pet  to  rest 
and  recover  strength  in  the  sunshine,  when 
her  retreating  figure  was  stayed  by  a  faint 
mew,  and,  turning,  she  saw  the  poor  little 
thing  staggering  from  its  bed,  and  trying  to 
follow  her. 

She  ran  back  in  time  to  catch  the  little 
body  as  it  tottered  and  fell,  and,  with  a  loving 
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glance  and  one  soft  attempt  at  a  purr,  lay 
limp  and  lifeless  in  her  hands. 

"  Oh,  Henry !  "  she  cried,  the  hot  tears 
raining  from  her  eyes,  ''  my  pretty  Mark  !  " 

"  I  could  have  better  spared  a  better  cat !  " 
said  Mr.  Maitland. 

"  No  cat  ever  had  a  pleasanter  life,  or  an 
easier  death,"  said  Everard,  stroking  the 
inanimate  fur.  "  I  will  bury  him  for  you, 
Lilian.     Let  us  choose  a  pretty  spot  at  once." 

And  they  went  into  the  garden,  Everard 
procuring  a  spade  and  setting  to  work  with 
a  practised  ease  that  reminded  Lilian  of  his 
long  years  of  hard  labour,  on  the  flower- 
border  beneath  the  window,  on  the  sill  of 
which  the  deceased  had  spent  so  many  sunny 
hours  in  peaceful  meditation  upon  the  follies 
of  mankind  and  the  wisdom  of  the  feline  race. 

The  grave  had  been  properly  dug,  and 
Everard  laid  the  cat  in  it,  and  having  covered 
him  with  a  verdant  shroud,  reminded  Lilian 
that  mourners  always  turned  from  the  grave 
before  the  painful  ceremony  of  shovelling  in 
the   earth  was   performed ;    and   Lilian  was 
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obeying  tins  suggestion,  when  she  discovered 
the  hitherto  unnoticed  presence  of  a  messenger, 
who  handed  her  a  telegram. 

She  took  it  without  suspicion,  and  delayed 
opening  it  until  she  had  spoken  a  kindly 
word  to  the  messenger,  and  directed  the 
gardener  to  take  him  to  the  kitchen  for  rest 
and  refreshment. 

"  If  he  had  not  caused  me  such  bitter  pain," 
she  said,  turning  to  Henry,  and  referring  to 
the  cat,  while  she  broke  open  the  envelope, 
"  I  should  not  have  loved  him  half  so 
much." 

''  Dear  old  Mark !  We  shall  not  look 
upon  his  like  again.  He  did  indeed  give  the 
world  assurance  of  a  cat." 

He  was  not  looking  at  Lilian,  but  into  the 
grave,  and  was  startled  by  a  low  cry  of 
intense  agony,  and,  looking  up,  saw  her 
stagger  with  blanched  face  against  the 
mullion  of  the  window,  where  the  roses 
bloom^ed  round  her  head. 

"  My  poor,  poor  boy  !  "  she  cried  gaspingly. 

Everard  dropped  the  spade  and  came  to 
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her  assistance,  and  she  gave  the  paper  with 
the  terrible  tidings  into  his  hand. 

"  The  dean  died  yesterday  afternoon  in  the 
cathedral,"  was  the  brief,  stern  announcement. 

"  My  father,  oh,  my  father  !  how  shall  we 
shield  him?"  cried  Lilian,  recovering  her 
feet,  but  trembling  all  over.  "  I  always  open 
his  telegrams  to  spare  him." 

Everard  said  nothing,  but  crushed  tlie 
paper  fiercely  in  his  pocket,  while  from  the 
force  of  old  habit  he  took  his  spade  again  and 
completed  his  task,  no  longer  careful  to  spare 
Lilian's  feelings,  but  stamping  the  earth 
resolutely  down,  and  planting  the  displaced 
flowers  upon  it.  Then  he  threw  the  spade 
aside  with  a  deep  groan. 

"  If  he  could  but  have  spoken  to  me  once, 
only  once !  "  he  said. 

"  He  got  your  letter,  dear,"  said  Lilian, 
in  her  usual  tones,  though  her  white  lips 
quivered,  and  she  still  shook  all  over ;  "  there 
is  comfort  in  that." 

"  Yes,  he  must  have  got  it.  He  could  not 
have  been  too  ill  to  read  it.    *  In  the  cathedral.' 
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Oil,  Lilian,  he  might  have  died  that  night ! 
There  was  probably  some  heart  disease. 
What  did  he  think  of  his  seizures  ?  " 

"  Mere  nervous  excitement.  He  did  not 
consider  himself  ill.  He  had  advice.  Oh, 
Henry,  my  father  !  " 

"  It  will  be  a  blow." 

"  It  will  kill  him  !  He  is  feebler  than  you 
think.     How  can  he  bear  this  ?  " 

"  Dearest,"  said  Everard,  with  infinite 
tenderness,  "  it  is  but  death,  remember.  He 
might  have  heard  worse  tidings." 

"  My  poor  Cyril ! — yes.  If  we  could  only 
bear  the  consequences  of  bur  misdeeds  alone, 
each  in  his  own  person,  how  much  less 
sorrowful  life  would  be !  " 

"  And  how  much  less  joyous,  Lilian  !  Ah, 
my  dear,  this  must  be  faced,  and  we  must  take 
what  comfort  we  can !  " 

Then  they  took  counsel  together,  and 
decided  upon  assuming  that  the  dean  was 
very  ill,  and  that  they  were  summoned  to 
him  at  once.  They  could  then  accustom  Mr. 
Maitland's  mind   gradually  to  the   loss,  and 
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extinguish  hope  by  degrees  until  they  arrived 
at  Belminster,  when  it  would  no  longer  be 
possible  to  cherish  any  doubt. 

Everard  took  upon  himself  the  piteous  task 
of  breaking  the  news,  while  Lilian  made 
hurried  preparations  for  their  departure.  He 
went  with  a  beating  heart  to  the  study  door, 
and  knocked,  and  then  it  came  like  light- 
ning across  him  that  he  had  so  gone  to  that 
room  eighteen  years  ago,  to  receive,  and  not 
to  give,  ill  tidings. 

When  the  gentle  priest  lifted  his  white 
head  with  a  pleasant  smile  from  the  book 
over  which  he  was  bending,  he  could  not  but 
think  of  the  awful  look  with  which  he  had 
greeted  him  on  his  last  entrance,  nor  could 
he  quite  forget  the  bitter  injustice  done  to  him 
then  for  Cyril's  sake.  It  seemed  a  terrible 
retribution  for  the  guileless  man,  whose  only 
fault  was  too  great  a  pride  in  his  gifted  son. 
Everard  felt  as  if  his  heart  would  break.  He 
could  not  speak,  but  sat  down  and  burst  into 
tears,  the  only  tears  shed  for  Cyril  in  his 
home.     The  fact  that  he,  and  no  other,  had 
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to  deal  the  aged  father  this  cruel  blow,  on  th3 
very  spot  where  so  cruel  a  blow  had  been  dealt 
liim  through  that  dead  man's  fault,  seemed 
an  awful  coincidence. 

Mr.  Maitland's  face  changed ;  he  was  in 
a  mood  to  anticipate  calamity,  but  he  took  it 
very  gently. 

''  Is  it  Lilian  ?  "  he  asked,  in  a  faint  voice. 

Everard  shook  his  head. 

''  Not,  oh,  not  Ci/ril ! "  faltered  the  old 
man,  with  a  piteous  accent,  which  showed 
v/here  his  heart  was  naost  vulnerable. 

"  He  is  ill,  sir,"  returned  Everard  ; 
"  seriously  ill." 

Then  he  told  him  of  the  arrangements  they 
had  made  for  going  at  once  to  Belminster, 
and  ofiered  what  assistance  was  needed. 

Mr.  Maitland  said  nothing,  but  rose  to  do 
as  he  was  bid,  with  a  touching  acquiescence, 
but  very  feeble  movements.  He  seemed  to 
age  ten  years  at  least  before  Everard's  pity- 
ing gaze,  and  was  apparently  unequal  to  the 
task  of  doing  anything  in  preparation  for  his 
absence  from  his  duties. 
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They  drove  into  Oldport  just  in  time  to 
catch  the  train,  and  Everard  and  Lilian 
trembled  for  the  poor  father  as  they  passed 
the  flaring  posters  which  announced  the  con- 
tents of  the  daily  papers,  and  read  in  great 
capitals,  "  Sudden  Death  of  the  Dean  of 
Belminster." 

But  Mr.  Maitland  did  not  appear  to  see  them ; 
he  was  bewildered  and  pre-occupied  in  his 
manner,  and  asked  only  one  question,  "  Did 
Cyril  himself  send  for  him  ?  "  and,  appearing 
crushed  by  the  negative  answer,  made  no 
further  observation  upon  passing  events.  He 
talked  much  in  a  wandering  way  of  bygone 
days,  and  related  old  forgotten  events  of  Cyril's 
childhood,  surprising  Lilian  by  vivid  remi- 
niscences that  were  dim  or  quite  faded  in  her 
memory,  and  laughing  gently  from  time  to 
time  at  the  child's  quaint  sayings  and  little 
drolleries  of  long  ago. 

^'  They  were  twins,"  he  said,  addressing 
Lib* an,  as  if  she  were  a  stranger,  "  A  boy  and 
a  girl  — such  a  pretty  pair,  and  so  good  and 
clever!     Exactly  alike,  and  so  fon,d  of  each 
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other — so  fond  of  each  other  !  Poor  dears  !  " 
he  added,  shaking  his  white  head  sorrowfully, 
'*  drowned  before  their  father's  eyes — before 
his  very  eyes." 

''  Oh,  Henry !  "  murmured  Lilian,  in  a 
choked  voice,  *'  what  shall  we  do  ?  He 
wanders  ;  he  confuses  us  with  Cyril's 
twins." 

"  Do  not  excite  him  ;  it  is  only  temporary," 
Henry  whispered  back. 

"  Always  a  good  son — a  good  son  !  "  con- 
tinued the  stricken  father,  not  observing  their 
comments  ;  "  my  son,  the  Dean  of  Belminster. 
"  Do  you  know,"  he  added,  with  a  pleasant 
smile,  "  he  has  been  offered  the  Bishopric  of 
Warham  ?  " 

"  Yes,  dear  father,"  replied  Lilian,  sooth- 
ingly ;  ''  but  he  is  very,  very  ill." 

"  111  ?  "  he  returned,  with  a  troubled  look  ; 
"not  Cyril?  He  did  everything  well.  A 
gifted  youth.     Little  Lilian  was  so  like  him." 

"  Dear  i'ather,"  said  Lilian,  when  the  last 
station  before  Belminster  was  passed,  "  Cyril 
can  never  recover." 
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"Is  that  true,  Henrv  ?  "  he  asked,  turnino^ 
sharply  to  Everard. 

''It  is  too  true,  sir,"  he  repb'ed  gently. 
"  Try  to  be  calm  ;  we  shall  be  at  Belminster  in 
five  minutes." 

The  old  man  looked  about  him  in  a  hope- 
less, bewildered  manner,  and  tried  to  speak, 
but  his  trembling  lips  refused  utterance. 
Lilian  caressed  him,  and  spoke  soothingly  to 
him,  as  if  to  some  frightened  child.  "  Cyril 
is  gone  to  his  rest,  dear,"  she  said  at  last,  her 
voice  breaking  as  she  spoke. 

''Is  he — dead?"  he  asked,  with  great 
difficulty  ;  and  Lilian  replied  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  he  smiled  a  gentle  smile  that  went 
to  their  very  hearts,  and  said  nothing  more. 

They  drove  through  the  city  and  into  the 
close,  in  the  sunny,  slumbrous  noon,  past  the 
red-brick  houses,  looking  blank  in  the  sun- 
shine, with  their  white  blinds  darkening  the 
windows ;  beneath  the  great  leafy  elms,  over 
which  some  rooks  were  sailing ;  past  the 
hoary  fragment  of  cloister,  along  which  two 
clergymen   were   pacing,   and    talking   with 
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bated  breath  of  yesterday's  tragedy ;  beneath 
the  cool  shadow  of  the  great  grey  minster, 
whose  vaulted  roof  and  long  aisles  had 
scarcely  ceased  to  thrill  with  the  passionate 
anguish  of  Cyril's  breaking  heart,  and  round 
whose  lofty  pinnacles  swallows  were  sweeping 
in  the  warm,  blue  air;  and  drew  up  before  the 
pointed  arches  of  the  silent  Deanery,  the  door 
of  which  opened  noiselessly  and  discovered  a 
weeping  figure  ready  to  receive  them. 

Before  they  could  respond  to  Miss  Mac- 
kenzie's greeting,  Everard  was  obliged  to  call 
Lilian's  attention  to  her  father,  who  had  to  be 
lifted  from  the  carriage  and  taken  at  once  to 
bed,  where  he  remained  for  many  days  in  a 
lethargic  condition. 

There  would  be  no  inquest,  Miss  Mackenzie 
informed  them,  the  death  being  perfectly 
natural  and  accounted  for  by  the  disease  from 
which  his  medical  adviser,  as  well  as  the  dean, 
had  long  known  him  to  be  suffering — a  disease 
which  might  still  have  permitted  him  years 
of  life  and  strength  under  favourable  con- 
ditions.    His  children  had  not  been  sent  for, 
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as,  under  the  very  painful  circumstances,  Miss 
Mackenzie  could  not  undertake  the  responsi- 
bility of  summoning  them. 

'*  Painful  circumstances  ?  "  asked  Lilian, 
whose  marble-white  features  showed  scarcely 
more  life  than  those  of  the  brother  over  whose 
corpse  she  had  just  been  bending  in  tearless, 
speechless  sorrow,  whose  features  indeed 
looked  more  like  those  of  the  dean  than 
ever. 

Miss  Mackenzie  having  turned  the  key  in 
the  door  to  ensure  uninterrupted  privacy,  sat 
down  in  the  darkened  chamber,  and,  saying 
that  Dr.  Everard  was  better  calculated  than 
any  one  else  to  judge  of  the  accuracy  of  what 
she  was  about  to  relate,  told  them  that  it  was 
the  general  opinion  that  the  dean  had  been 
visited  by  temporary  insanity  while  in  the 
pulpit  the  day  before — an  opinion,  however, 
which  was  not  shared  by  the  doctor.  Then, 
beginning  with  the  dean's  unwonted  de- 
meanour on  the  Saturday,  and  the  abrupt 
manner  in  which  he  sent  his  children  away, 
she  related  the  whole  story  of  the  last  Sunday, 
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and  the  substance  of  the  extraordinary  sermon 
he  had  deHvered  with  his  dying  breath. 

LiHan  listened  quietly  without  any  interro- 
gation whatever ;  but  when  Miss  Mackenzie 
came  to  the  dying  man's  terrible  confession, 
her  marble  stillness  left  her,  and  she  burst 
into  tears  and  wept  silently  till  the  end  of 
the  story,  murmuring,  under  her  breath, 
"Thank  God!  oh,  thank  God!"  She  felt 
that  her  brother  was  in  some  measure  restored 
to  her  by  his  penitence. 

The  dean's  affairs  were  in  perfect  order ;  he 
had  made  every  preparation  for  death.  The 
bishop  was  co-executor  with  Lilian,  of  a  will 
he  had  made  some  time  previously,  by  which 
he  left  half  his  property  to  Henry  Everard, 
and  the  other  half  to  his  two  children,  under 
the  trusteeship  of  Lilian,  till  they  should  be 
of  age,  when  the  boy,  in  consideration  of  his 
infirmity,  was  to  receive  two-thirds  of  the 
children's  moiety,  and  the  girl  one. 

Certain  legacies  were  to  be  deducted  from 
the  whole  amount  of  his  property  ;  and,  by  a 
codicil,  added  on  the  day  before  his  death, 

VOL.  m.  R 
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there  was  to  be  a  farther  deduction  of  five 
hundred  pounds,  which  was  bequeated  to 
"  Benjamin  Lee,  only  son  of  Alma  Judkins, 
widow,  formerly  of  Swaynestone,  and  lately 
deceased  in  Belminster."  The  said  Benjamin 
Lee  was  further  recommended  to  the  interest 
and  protection  of  "  my  beloved  twin-sister, 
Lilian  Maitland." 

The  terms  of  this  testament  were  as  yet 
unknown  to  any  one  except  the  solicitor  and 
the  bishop,  who  had  that  morning  acquainted 
himself  with  them.  He  had  made  this  early 
inquisition  into  the  dean's  temporal  affairs  in 
consequence  of  finding  in  the  study  a  sealed 
packet  addressed  to  himself,  as  executor,  "  In 
case  of  my  death  before  I  have  time  to  lay  it 
before  the  magistrates  myself,"  dated  on  the 
day  before  his  death,  duly  signed  and  wit- 
nessed, and  containing  a  full  and  detailed 
account  of  the  death  of  Beujamin  Lee,  "  to  be 
read  immediately  after  my  death,  that  justice 
may  be  done  as  soon  as  possible  to  those  I 
have  wronged." 

The  bishop,  who  had   with  natural  reluc- 
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tance  undertaken  the  management  of  the  dean's 
affairs  only  upon  his  earnest  solicitation,  and 
under  the  consideration  that  in  the  course  of 
nature  the  dean  would  outlive  him,  now 
wished  most  heartily  that  he  had  had 
sufficient  strength  of  mind  to  resist  his  im- 
portunity on  the  subject.  He  wished  it 
doubly  when,  on  that  very  morning,  the 
clergyman  who  had  heard  Alma's  confession, 
and  taken  it  down  at  her  request  in  writing, 
to  which  she  affixed  her  signature,  confided 
the  circumstances  to  him,  and  asked  his  advice 
upon  the  subject. 

Both  the  bishop  and  Mr.  Strickland  had 
separately  hesitated  to  publish  the  dead  man's 
disgrace,  though  the  latter  had  been  solemnly 
charged  to  do  so  by  the  dying  Alma,  and 
summoned  to  her  death-bed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  clearing  Everard.  The  bishop, 
even  after  reading  the  written  confession,  still 
held  to  the  theory  of  insanity  ;  but,  after  the 
coincidence  of  the  two  independent  confessions, 
there  was  no  longer  any  room  for  doubt,  and 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  communicate  at  once 
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with  the  Everard  family,  and  take  instant 
steps  towards  clearing  Henry  Everard's 
character,  which  he  did  accordingly.  Never- 
theless, Mr.  Strickland  was  glad  to  share  the 
responsibility  with  him. 

But  of  this  Miss  Mackenzie,  of  course,  knew 
nothing,  and  without  had  enough  to  tell  her 
auditors.  She  ended  by  putting  into  Lilian's 
hands  a  report  taken  in  shorthand  of  the 
dean's  last  sermon,  which  Henry  and  Lilian 
perused  together. 

Everard  passed  a  long,  long  time  alone  in 
the  presence  of  the  dead.  When  he  entered 
the  silent,  shadowed  chamber,  from  which  the 
summer  airs  were  excluded,  and  across  the 
gloom  of  which  one  or  two  long  golden  rays 
of  sunshine  strayed  through  unguarded  chinks, 
and  where  the  air  was  heavy  with  that  inde- 
scribable something  that  we  dare  not  name, 
and  laden  with  the  rich  perfume  of  flowers, 
he  stood  still,  with  a  spasm  at  his  heart,  and 
feared  to  raise  the  handkerchief  from  the  veiled 
face. 

And  when   at   last   he   found  courage   to 
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gaze  upon  the  beautiful  and  placid  features, 
pale  with  the  awful  pallor  that  only  comes 
when    the    spirit   has    flown,   he,    who    had 
looked  upon  death  in  the  course  of  everyday 
duty  so    often  and  under   so   many  painful 
circumstances,    realized     for    the    first    time 
the    icy   horror    and    irreconcilable    enmity 
of  death.     A  sharp  pain,  like  the    contrac- 
tion   of  iron   wires,    clutched     at    his   eyes, 
which  filled    with   those  scalding  tears    that 
do  not  fall   or  give  relief,   and  only  sprino; 
once  or  twice  in  life  from  the  very  deepest 
sources  in  our  nature ;  and  for  a  few  moments 
he  would  have  given  all   that   remained   to 
him   of    life   for  one  friendly  glance   of  the 
beautiful   ever-darkened    eyes,    one  clasp   of 
the  pale,  cold  hands ;  to  hear  those  mute  lips 
open   once   more   with  the    cordial    warmth 
of  bygone  days.     "  Old  Hal !  "  he  fancied  he 
heard  him  say,  as  on  the  fatal  day  when  last 
they  met  as  friends. 

The  quiet  features  never  moved  from  their 
marble  calm,  and  yet  to  the  living  friend's 
fancy  the   lights   of    mirth,    of  intellect,    of 
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affection,  seemed  to  play  upon  them  as  in  their 
bygone  youth,  and  the  sacred  flame  of  high 
aspiration,  holy  and  pure  passion,  seemed 
to  fire  them.  Old  jests,  old  sayings,  things 
grave  and  gay,  earnest  and  light-hearted, 
rushed  rapidly  back  upon  his  memory.  He 
saw  Cyril  a  boy  again — a  child  with  a  seraphic 
face,  and  a  half-piteous  look  of  frailty  and 
dependence,  combined  with  intellectual  power; 
he  saw  him  a  youth  full  of  high  hopes  and 
warm  enthusiasms,  brilliant,  generous,  fasci- 
nating, and,  above  all,  pure. 

He  saw  him  in  his  young  manhood,  a  being 
so  saintly  that  his  very  presence  seemed  to 
banish  the  possibility  of  unholy  thought;  a 
lover,  the  purity  of  whose  ardent  love  seemed 
almost  to  rebuke  passion  ;  a  scholar,  a  priest : 
he  thought  of  his  many  gifts  and  attainments, 
and  all  the  .  beautiful  promise  of  his  early 
manhood.  In  such  a  nature,  weaknesses  and 
errors,  the  common  heritage  of  humanity, 
might  be  expected;  but  there  was  an  in- 
credible horror  in  the  thought  that  this  man 
was   stained    with   vice  and  crime.     Surely, 
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Ev^erard  thought,  as  he  had  thought  so  many 
times  in  the  loneliness  of  his  cell,  such  things 
were  utterly  alien  to  this  pure  and  noble 
nature,  and  utterly  alien  and  incongruous 
they  were.  Surely,  if  there  were  a  soul 
fitted  to  resist  the  importunity  of  man's  lower 
nature,  here  was  one ;  and  here  indeed  was 
one. 

Then  he  recalled  the  anguish  of  Cyril's 
words — almost  the  last  he  ever  spoke  to  him — 
"Henry,  I  am  a  7na7i!  "  and  reflected  that  to 
a  human  being  there  is  no  moral  descent  im- 
possible. Yet  from  what  a  height  had  this 
man  fallen  1  And  what  a  career  he  might 
have  had,  who  now  lay  dead  of  a  broken 
heart  before  him  ;  and  what  anguish  unspeak- 
able might  have  been  spared  to  others,  had 
this  gifted  and  noble  nature  had  the  courage 
to  be  true  to  itself !  He  thought  of  the  terrific 
strength  of  those  master-passions,  ambition, 
pride,  and  self-love,  in  that  otherwise  weak 
soul,  and  shuddered. 

They  had  thrown  a  rich  Indian  cloth  over 
the  library  table,  and  upon  this  they  had  laid 
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the  dean,  robed  again  as  he  had  been  at  the 
moment  of  his  death.  The  still  room,  with  its 
studious  gloom  and  its  rows  of  learned  tomes  of 
divinity,  was  decked  with  flowers,  and  wreaths 
and  bouquets  covered  the  feet  of  the  dead, 
and  lay  upon  the  outer  folds  of  the  white 
robe.  In  the  pale  hands  Lilian  had  placed 
some  blood-red  roses,  which  she  had  brought 
from  Mai  bourne,  plucked  from  two  trees  they 
planted  on  their  twenty-first  birthday — an 
unacknowledged  instinct  made  her  shrink 
from  the  white  flowers  so  usual  in  the  death- 
chamber — and  these  and  the  scarlet  doctor's 
hood  gave  a  strange  lustre  to  the  solemn 
scene,  and  strongly  emphasized  the  Parian 
whiteness  of  the  face  and  hands.  Those  who 
saw  Cyril  die  had  seen  the  agony  pass  from 
his  face,  which  was,  as  it  were,  transfigured 
at  the  close  of  his  sermon  by  a  look  of  inef- 
fable serenity,  a  look  that  never  left  it.  The 
dead  face  was  that  of  the  young  ideal  Cyril 
of  Henry's  youth,  the  man  his  Maker  in- 
tended him  to  be ;  the  man  he  ever  lived 
afterwards   in   his   friend's   thoughts.     Both 
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features  and  expression  now  had  tlie  strong 
likeness  to  Lilian's  which  had  been  so  marked 
in  their  childhood. 

The  door  of  the  silent  chamber  was  opened 
more  than  once  that  afternoon,  and  softly 
closed  again,  unnoticed  by  Henry  ;  and  those 
who  thus  forbore  to  intrude  on  his  grief  never 
forgot  the  scene — the  dead  man  lying  in  his 
awful  quiet  like  some  sculptured  effigy  on  a 
tomb,  but  not  more  statuesque  than  the 
living  friend  seated  in  the  chair  by  his  side, 
facing  him,  with  his  grey  head  supported  on 
his  hand,  and  his  eyes  rivetted  upon  the 
unseeing  face. 

Pleasant  summer  sounds  of  bird  and  insect, 
and  even  the  far-off  laughter  of  children,  fell 
deadened  upon  the  hushed  silence  of  that 
darkened  room ;  the  silvery  cadences  of  the 
cathedral  chimes  entered  it  from  time  to  time, 
and  at  the  hour  of  evensong  the  distant 
thunder  of  organ-music  broke  solemnly  upon 
its  calm. 

The  lines  of  straying  sunshine  stole  slowly 
from   point   to    point;    once   the    end   of    a 
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broken  shaft  fell  upon  tlie  pale  hands  and 
gilded  the  edge  of  a  paper  clasped  in  the 
unconscious  fingers — Everard  knew  that  it 
was  his  own  letter  which  had  been  so  clasped 
at  the  moment  of  death,  and  which  those 
who  found  it  in  the  nerveless  hand,  on 
seeing,  had  again  shut  in  the  stiffening  clasp 
— the  wavering  shadows  of  leaves  and  boughs 
played  in  varying  dance  over  the  closed 
blinds  of  the  casements ;  hour  after  hour 
went  by,  and  the  living  man  seemed  to 
change  into  the  semblance  of  the  still  form 
he  gazed  upon. 

He  thought  many,  many  thoughts,  such  as 
no  words  can  express,  and  experienced  feel- 
ings such  as  no  speech  may  render — thoughts 
which  arise  only  when  the  intellect  is 
quickened  by  the  stir  of  unwonted  feeling ; 
thoughts  of  life  and  its  deep  meaning,  death 
and  its  dark  mystery ;  of  the  strangeness  of 
man's  destiny ;  of  the  purpose  of  his  being ; 
of  the  limits  of  human  will,  and  of  the 
eternal  consequences  of  human  action ;  of 
the    glory    and    beauty   of    moral    rectitude, 
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and  the  nothingness  of  all    human   achieve- 
ment besides. 

Through  all  his  thoughts  there  ran  the 
deep,  strong  undercurrent  of  unutterable 
pity  for  the  man  who  lay  before  him,  slain 
in  his  prime  by  the  pain  of  his  own  mis- 
doing, and,  blended  with  that,  there  was  also 
a  thankfulness  that  his  agony  was  stilled  at 
last,  and  his  soul  at  rest.  He  recognized  the 
righteousness  of  the  feeling  which  prompted 
Cyril  to  his  tardy  confession,  and  knew  that 
no  life  save  that  imprisoned  and  degraded 
one  from  which  he  had  but  just  escaped 
would  have  been  possible  to  him.  He 
thought  of  the  iron  strength  of  this  man's 
pride  and  self-love,  and  wondered  at  the 
mystery  of  human  iniquity. 

He  mused  on  his  own  passionate  and  life- 
long devotion  to  the  man  who  had  so  terribly 
iniured  him,  a  devotion  that  neither  his 
weakness  nor  even  his  crime  could  destroy, 
and  he  asked  himself  what  it  was  in  Cyril 
tliat  so  enchained  not  only  the  best  and 
deepest  affections  of  his  friends,  but  also  the 
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love    of  all   those   with   whom  he   came   in 
contact. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  there  must  be  some 
deep  and  enduring  virtue  in  a  man  who 
wins  such  love  and  devotion ;  it  appeared 
incredible  that  the  affections  of  honest  hearts 
should  be  wasted  on  what  is  utterly  worth- 
less. 

He  reflected  how  he  could  best  serve  the 
dead.  He  saw  that  he  had  been  wrong  in 
aiding  him  to  conceal  his  past — that  nothing 
but  truth  can  serve  any  human  being;  and 
it  seemed  to  him  that  he  might  fulfil  those 
duties  he  had  left  undone,  and  carry  on  those 
that  death  had  interrupted.  He  thought 
especially  of  Alma's  neglected  child. 

He  could  not  rid  himself  of  the  strong 
feeling  we  have  in  the  presence  of  the  dead, 
that  the  spirit  is  hovering  about  its  forsaken 
shrine,  and  is  conscious  of  the  thoughts  we 
cherish,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  dead  lips 
smiled  approval  of  his  resolution.  He  mused 
upon  the  unfinished  letter  found  upon  Cyril's 
writiug-table,  and  dated  on  the  day  of  his 
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death — "  Dear  Henry,  your  noble  letter  has 
broken  my  heart,"  and  he  felt,  as  in  his 
ardent  youth,  that  he  could  go  through  fire 
and  water  for  this  man. 

He  thought  of  old  that  Cyril's  character 
contained  the  eivig  weihliche  element  Groethe 
prized.  He  was  wrong ;  that  saving  in- 
gredient was  in  his  own  manlier  nature,  not 
in  the  weak  Cyril's. 

Through  all  his  long  reverie  he  did  not 
stir  from  his  statue-like  calm ;  nothing  in 
the  still  chamber  marred  the  quiet  which  is 
the  homage  we  pay  to  that  silent  terror, 
death.  His  very  breath  seemed  stilled  in  the 
intensity  of  his  abstraction  *,  he  did  not  see 
the  shifting  of  the  sunbeams,  the  gradual 
drooping  of  the  flowers,  the  fall  of  petal  after 
petal,  nor  did  he  hear  the  recurrent  chime- 
music,  though  years  afterwards  these  things 
recalled  the  solemn  thoughts  of  that  long 
vigil. 

The  air  was  cool  and  refreshing,  and  the 
slanting  sunbeams  were  d^^eing  the  minster 
towers  a  clear  wine-like  crimson,  when  his 
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long    reverie   was    broken    at    last    by   the 
entrance  of  Cyril's  orphan  children. 

Then  he  rose,  greeted  them  affectionately, 
and,  bidding  them  look  on  him  as  their  father 
now,  he  left  them  alone  with  their  dead. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

EvERARD  closed  the  door  softly  behind  him, 
and  went  into  the  hall  with  a  solemn  radiance 
on  his  face,  and  was  about  to  ascend  the 
staircase  to  inquire  into  Mr.  Maitland's  con- 
dition, when  he  was  met  by  a  gentleman 
with  a  benign  and  intellectual  face  and  a 
dignified  bearing. 

"  Dr.  Everard,"  he  said,  in  a  rich,  deep 
voice,  "  allow  me  the  honour  of  shaking- 
hands  with  a  man  whose  noble  conduct  has 
perhaps  saved  a  human  soul.  I  am  the 
Bishop  of  Belminster,"  he  added,  "the  late 
dean's  executor  and  friend,  and  am  entrusted 
by  him  with  the  duty  of  clearing  your 
character  from  the  imputations  which  have 
lain  so  long  upon  it." 

And,  leading  him  into  the  study,   where 
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the  evidences  of  the  dean's  daily  occupations 
and  the  empty  chair  by  the  table,  on  which 
lay  his  unfinished  tasks,  spoke  more  pathetic- 
ally of  his  death  than  his  quiet  form  itself, 
the  bishop  acquainted  him  briefly  with  all 
that  the  reader  knows  already  concerning  the 
will,  the  written  confession,  and  Alma's 
death-bed  depositions.  Having  done  this,  he 
led  him  to  the  drawing-room,  which  v/as 
flushed  through  its  closed  blinds  with  the 
glory  of  the  summer  sunset,  and  introduced 
him  to  his  brothers,  Keppel  and  George,  and 
his  sister,  Mrs.  Whiteford,  who  were  waiting 
to  receive  him,  Keppel  having  brought  the 
children  from  Portsmouth. 

They  greeted  him  with  cordial  affection, 
and  many  expressions  of  regret  and  contrition 
for  their  long  injustice ;  and  Keppel  intro- 
duced him  to  Lady  Everard,  to  whom  he  had 
been  married  after  his  brother's  disgrace. 

Henry  was  glad,  though  he  could  not  but 
feel  the  meeting  extremely  painfuL  especially 
under  Cyril's  roof.  The  bishop  had  con- 
siderately withdrawn  on  presenting  him,  and, 
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after  the  first  confused  expressions  of  wel- 
come, regret,  and  congratulation,  the  relatives 
scarcely  knew  what  to  say  to  each  other  until 
Henry  at  last  expressed  a  hope  that  all 
knowledge  of  Cyril's  share  in  Benjamin  Lee's 
death  might  be  spared  his  children,  which  all 
agreed,  if  possible,  to  do. 

Admiral  Sir  Keppel  and  the  Eev.  George, 
though  both  some  years  older  than  Henry, 
looked  younger ;  neither  had  a  grey  hair, 
and  both  were  fine,  handsome,  robust  men. 
They  were  much  distressed  at  the  marks 
of  hardship  and  suffering  upon  him,  and 
Mrs.  Whiteford  wept  and  blamed  herself 
greatly  for  allowing  her  husband  to  dis- 
suade her  from  communicating  with  him  in 
his  trouble. 

*•  You  must  pay  us  a  long  visit,  Hal,"  said 
Keppel.  "  We  have  a  nice  place  near  Eyde, 
and  the  children  will  take  you  about  in  their 
boat,  and  make  you  young  again." 

"  And  you  must  certainly  come  to  us," 
added  George ;  "  my  wife  told  me  to  bring 
you   home    this    very    night.      Our   place    is 

\0L.  III.  S 
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very   healthily  situated  on  the  hill  yonder, 
just  outside  Belminster." 

"  And  to  us,"  added  Mrs.  Whiteford.  "  My 
husband  wants  you  to  go  for  a  cruise  with 
us.  That  will  recruit  your  health,  if  any- 
thing will." 

''  Ah,  Henry,  I  can  sympathize  with  you  !  " 
said  George,  with  deep  solemnity.  "  I  know 
what  a  prison  is  like.  I  had  a  twelvemonth, 
the  effects  of  which  I  am  still  feeling,"  he 
added,  with  a  sigh  of  intense  enjoyment. 

'*  You  had  a  twelvemonth  ? "  inquired 
Henry,  scanning  his  solemn  clerical  brother 
from  head  to  foot  with  astonishment. 

"  You  may  well  look  surprised,"  said 
Keppel,  "  and  wonder  what  parsons  have  to 
do  with  the  inside  of  a  gaol." 

"  I  have  experienced  the  honour  of  perse- 
cution, Henry,"  explained  George,  with  deep 
satisfaction.  "  The  rigours  of  my  captivity 
were  greatly  softened  by  the  sympathy  of 
faithful  people." 

''  Rigours  indeed !  "  growled  Keppel.  "  The 
beggar   was    in   clover,   and   almost   on   his 
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parole.  But,  as  I  tell  George,  he  would 
have  got  double  the  time,  and  been  cashiered 
into  the  bargain,  if  I  had  been  in  com- 
mand." 

"  But,  my  dear  George,"  asked  Henry, 
*'  what  were  you  persecuted  for  ?  and  how 
could  you  be  imprisoned  ?  I  thought  the  fires 
of  Smithfield,  the  memory  of  which  you  used 
to  be  so  fond  of  recalling,  were  extinguished 
centuries  ago." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Henry,"  returned 
George,  in  his  gruffest  bass.  "  In  the  seclu- 
sion of  your  dungeon  you  have  been  spared 
even  the  knowledge  of  the  awful  evils  we  in 
the  world  have  been  called  upon  to  face. 
Never  was  the  enemy  of  mankind  more  active 
than  in  these  latter  evil  days.  The  Catholic 
Church  is  beleaguered  by  all  the  powers  of 
darkness,  and  tho^e  of  her  priests  who  dare 
to  be  faithful  are  hurled  into  dungeons." 

"The  Catholic  Church  ?  Why,  I  thought 
you  were  one  of  the  strongest  pillars  of  Pro- 
testantism, and  renounced  the  scarlet  woman 
and  all  her  works  ?     I  am  glad  to  see  that 
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persecution  and  dungeons  have  not  per- 
manently damaged  you." 

Keppel  remembered  the  solemn  tenant  of 
the  near  chamber  in  time  to  stifle  a  burst  of 
laughter,  while  George  looked  embarrassed, 
and  stammered  a  good  deal. 

*' Ah,  Henry  !  "  he  replied,  "  you  are  think- 
ing of  twenty  years  ago,  when  I  was  in  the 
depths ;  I  have  advanced  greatly  since  then.'* 

•'  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  are  a 
Ritualist  ?  "  asked  Henry,  eyeing  his  brother's 
sacerdotal  appearance  with  affectionate  amuse- 
ment. 

"  My  dear  Henry,"  said  Keppel,  interrupt- 
ing George's  disclaimer  of  this  term,  "  that 
fellow  is  the  Ritualist,  the  ringleader  of  them 
all.  What  the  service  would  come  to  if 
mutineers  were  let  down  as  lightly  as  he  is, 
Heaven  only  knows.     Persecution  indeed  !  " 

Henry  smiled.  "  How  this  would  have 
amused  Cyril !  "  he  said  involuntarily.  "  No, 
George ;  I  am  not  mocking,"  he  added,  in 
response  to  a  pained  look  on  his  brother's 
face  ;  for,  as  he  learnt  subsequently,  Cyril  had 
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been  wont  to  tease  his  reverend  brother  a 
good  deal  on  the  extreme  to  which  he  had 
veered  from  his  ultra-Protestant  opinions. 
*'If  you  think  it  your  duty  to  differ  from 
your  bishop,  every  one  must  honour  you  for 
going  to  prison  about  it.  But  your  tenets 
used  to  be  so  very  extreme  in  the  other 
direction.     Tell  me  about  your  children." 

Every  effort  was  made  to  keep  Cyril's 
funeral  as  private  as  possible,  but  in  vain. 
Lilian,  who  was  co-executor  with  the  bishop, 
had  so  much  to  occupy  her  in  her  father's 
illness,  and  her  great  anxiety  to  spare  Marion 
and  Everard  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the 
tragedy  which  killed  their  father,  that  she 
left  the  funeral  arrangements  to  the  bishop, 
only  stipulating  for  extreme  privacy.  By 
some  perverse  destiny,  the  bishop  misunder- 
stood her  wishes  and  those  of  the  family, 
which  were  that  Cyril's  remains  should  be 
taken  to  Malbourne,  and  at  the  last  moment 
it  was  discovered  that  all  was  arranged  for 
an  interment  in  the  cathedral  burial-ground. 
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Thither,  therefore,  the  dean's  remains  were 
borne  by  the  hands  of  those  who  had  loved 
him  and  volunteered  for  this  service,  and  the 
mourners,  on  following  their  dead  into  the 
cathedral,  were  dismayed  to  find  it  thronged 
from  end  to  end  by  people,  who  wore  mourn- 
ing, and  many  of  whom  bore  wreaths  for  the 
dead.  They  had  feared  a  curious  crowd,  but 
the  majority  of  this  crowd  were  animated  by 
something  better  than  curiosity.  Those  who 
accepted  the  dean's  terrible  revelations  came 
to  honour  his  penitence  and  respect  his  fallen 
estate  ;  many  clergy  came  in  the  spirit  which 
moved  his  brother-seer  to  do  honour  to  the 
remains  of  the  disobedient  prophet. 

But  the  public  at  large  utterly  refused  all 
credence  to  his  guilt,  not  only  at  the  time  of 
the  funeral,  but  even  after  Alma's  confession 
had  been  made  public.  Not  a  woman  in 
Belminster,  and  not  many  men,  held  the 
golden-mouthed  preacher  and  large-hearted 
philanthropist  to  be  guilty.  The  question  was 
largely  discussed  in  the  press,  as  well  as  in 
private  circles  ;  instances  of  similar  self-accu- 
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sations  of  half-forgotten  crimes  by  those 
whose  minds  had  been  consumed  by  long- 
brooding  grief  and  strained  by  overwork 
were  cited,  and  it  was  the  popular  opinion 
that  the  dean  died  in  the  excitement  of  a 
terrible  hallucination. 

Flags  were  floated  half-mast  high,  shops 
were  shut,  and  knells  were  tolled  in  the  city 
churches  and  in  some  villages  on  the  day  of 
the  funeral.  Clergymen  came  from  rural 
parishes  to  pay  the  last  homage  to  their  great 
brother ;  the  Nonconformist  ministers,  with 
whom  he  had  always  maintained  such  pleasant 
relations,  flocked  to  the  grave  of  the  gifted 
and  gracious  Churchman ;  societies  and 
charitable  bodies  in  which  he  had  taken  in- 
terest sent  deputations.  Most  of  those  who 
saw  him  die  were  there.  In  the  midst  of  this 
vast  concourse,  beneath  the  majestic  arches 
of  the  lofty  cathedral,  amid  the  dirge-like 
thunders  of  the  organ  and  the  mournful 
chanting  of  the  full  choir,  there  was  a  pathetic 
simplicity  in  the  plain  coffin,  followed  by  its 
half-dozen  mourners,  foremost  among  whom 
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showed  the  silvered  head  and  bowed  form  of 
the  friend  so  deeply  wronged  by  the  dead. 
Cyril's  weeping  daughter  was  on  Everard's 
arm,  and  Lilian  led  his  blind  son  by  the 
hand ;  Ingram  Swaynestone  and  George  and 
Keppel  Everard  closed  the  list  of  kinsfolk. 
But  the  uninvited  mourners  were  innumerable, 
and  the  tears  they  shed  were  many,  and  not 
the  least  imposing  part  of  the  grand  and 
solemn  Burial  Service  was  the  immense  volume 
of  human  voices,  which  rose  like  the  sound 
of  many  waters  upon  the  mournful  strains  of 
the  funeral  hymn. 

At  the  close  of  the  ceremony,  Henry's 
attention  was  attracted  to  a  young  man  who 
had  pressed  gradually  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  grave,  into  which  he  cast  a  wreath,  and 
who  manifested  great  emotion,  which  he 
nevertheless  tried  hard  to  restrain.  There 
was  something  in  the  handsome  face  of  this 
fine  young  fellow  which  sent  a  quiver 
through  Henry's  heart,  and  startled  Lilian 
painfully — a  something  which  moved  Henry 
to  accost  the  young  man  in  the  slight  con- 
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fusion  which  ensued  while  the  Httle  procession 
was  re-forming. 

"  You  appear  to  he  moved,  sir,"  he  said,  in 
a  low  voice  ;  "  may  I  ask  if  you  were  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  late  dean's  ?  " 

The  youth  was  about  to  make  some  reply, 
when  his  gaze  was  arrested  by  the  sorrowful 
glance  of  Marion,  who  was  upon  her  uncle's 
arm.  He  stopped,  as  if  in  deference  to  her, 
and,  instead  of  replying,  took  a  card  from  his 
pocket  and  gave  it  to  Everard,  who  read 
upon  it,  "  Benjamin  Lee." 

"  That  will  explain  to  Dr.  Everard,"  he 
said,  observing  the  change  upon  Everard's 
face. 

Everard  bid  him  call  at  the  Deanery  at  a 
certain  hour,  and  they  had  a  long  interview 
in  the  very  room  which  had  witnessed  Cyril's 
anguish  upon  seeing  his  son, 

"  I  would  give  half  my  life  not  to  have 
spoken  to  him  as  I  did,"  sobbed  the  young 
fellow.  "  I  don't  want  to  be  a  gentleman 
now,  Dr.  Everard  ;  that  is  all  knocked  out 
of  me,     I  see  what  ambition  did  for  my  poor 
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father.  I  heard  his  last  words  ;  I  saw  him 
die.  I  only  want  to  do  some  good  in  the 
world  now.  I  am  all  alone.  I  buried  my 
poor  mother  yesterday.  She  died  at  peace. 
She  bid  me,  if  ever  it  lay  in  my  power,  to 
serve  you  and  yours,  remember  how  much 
she  injured  you,  and  try  to  atone  for  it.  It 
cost  her  something  to  tell  me  what  she  had 
done  to  you.  But  she  thought  I  would  make 
one  more  witness." 

"  You  shall  atone,"  Everard  replied. 
^'  Look  upon  me  as  a  friend.  I,  in  my  turn, 
will  try  to  do  for  you  what  he  would  have 
done  had  he  lived.  Who  knows,"  he  added 
musingly,  "  how  far  we  may  be  permitted  to 
make  up  for  each  other's  shortcomings.  If 
the  one  great  vicarious  sacrifice  is  so  potent, 
others  ought  surely  to  flow  from  it  and  share 
its  potency." 

He  sent  for  Lilian,  and  from  that  moment 
Benjamin  Lee  was  no  longer  alone  in  the 
world.  She  consulted  with  Henry  upon  the 
young  man's  capacities  and  acquirements, 
and  finally  a  situation  was  found  for  him  in 
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an  office  in  Belminster,  Lee  having  a  great 
desire  to  live  in  the  city  wliich  had  such 
solemn  associations  for  him.  He  also  became 
subsequently,  to  his  great  joy,  one  of  the 
choir,  and  his  beautiful  voice  was  daily  Hfted 
in  praise  and  prayer  beneath  the  solemn 
arches  which  had  thrilled  to  his  father's 
penitential  anguish.  Marion  and  Everard 
Maitland  in  time  became  deeply  attached  to 
him,  little  dreaming  of  the  tie  that  existed 
between  them  ;  they  thought  of  him  only 
as  a  friend  and  protege  of  their  uncle  Henry. 

The  depositions  of  the  dean,  and  those 
taken  by  the  clergyman  at  Alma's  request, 
having  been  forwarded  to  the  proper  quarters, 
and  corroborated  by  young  Lee's  evidence 
and  that  of  Everard  himself,  who  was  able, 
on  his  examination,  to  give  a  satisfactory 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  spent  the 
afternoon  of  Lee's  death,  it  became  evident  to 
the  authorities  that  a  terrible  miscarriage  of 
justice  had  occurred.  How  to  repair  this 
miiscarriage  was  a  difficult  question,  and  one 
which    exercised  the  mind  of  the  House  of 
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Commons,  before  which  it  was  laid,  in  no 
small  degree.  The  ticket-of-leave  was  an- 
nulled, and  Everard  was  declared  to  be  a  free 
man.  The  property  he  forfeited  on  his 
conviction  was  restored  to  him  with  its 
interest.  There  was  some  question  of  offering 
him  employment  under  Government,  which 
was,  however,  not  carried  out. 

As  soon  as  Everard  was  formally  set  free 
from  the  bondage  of  his  ticket-of-leave,  Lilian 
and  he  were  quietly  married. 

The  drama  is  played  out.  The  November 
afternoon  closes  in  upon  the  same  wide  and 
varied  landscape  that  Alma  Lee  saw  so  many 
years  ago  with  innocent  eyes  and  unawakened 
heart,  all  unconscious  of  the  destiny  whose 
black  shadow  was  even  then  darkening  her 
path  ;  little  dreaming  of  the  temptation  about 
to  assail  her,  and  the  tragedy  in  which  one 
sin  was  to  involve  so  many  lives. 

The  ancient  grey  tower,  dreaming  in  the 
soft  afternoon  haze,  gives  a  mellow  voice 
to    the   passage    of    time   with   its    solemn, 
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sweet  chimes ;  the  slender  grace  of  the 
Victorian  daughter-tower  emulates  its  hoary 
majesty,  as  it  rises  above  the  smoke-canopy 
of  the  little  town  on  the  river ;  the  tiny  bays 
are  visible  on  the  wood-clad  horizon  ;  the  flocks 
spread  on  stubble  and  down ;  the  cornel  is 
purple  in  the  ivied  hedgerow  ;  the  solemn, 
half-conscious  silence  of  the  chill  grey  after- 
noon seems  laden  with  an  unspoken  mystery 
it  would  fain  reveal. 

" the  silence  grows 


To  that  degree,  you  half  believe 
It  must  get  rid  of  what  it  knows, 
Its  bosom  does  so  heave." 

The  fairy  music  swells  as  of  old  upon  the 
listening  air ;  the  merry  bell-peals  blend 
and  clash  in  a  sweet  dissonance,  changing 
into  harmony,  like  the  transient  wrangling  of 
happy  lovers ;  the  heavy  rumble  and  creak 
of  the  broad  wheels  and  stamp  of  the  iron 
hoofs  make  a  rough  bass  burden  to  the  silver 
treble  of  the  bells  \  and  the  nodding  crests 
of  the  gaily  caparisoned  waggon-horses  rise 
into  view  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  by  the  gate 
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over  which  Alma  Lee  gazed  in  her  un- 
awakened  youth^  and  thought  of  harmless 
commonplace  things  in  which  nothing  tragic 
had  any  part. 

The  sturdy  steeds  stop,  as  on  that  far-off 
day,  with  a  gradual  dropping  of  the  blithe 
bell-music ;  the  great  waggon  is  brought 
to  with  a  rumble  and  clatter,  and  cries  of 
"  Whup  "  and  "  Whoa  ; "  the  drag  is  cast 
under  the  massive  hind-wheel ;  and  Will 
Grove  rests,  as  of  old,  against  the  strong 
shaft,  and  gazes  over  the  gate  at  the  still 
dreamy  landscape,  and  recalls  the  day  when 
Alma's  beautiful  young  face  and  graceful 
form  were  outlined  against  such  a  chill  grey 
skv  as  this. 

Will  is  stouter  than  on  that  day,  and  his 
limbs  move  more  stiffly  and  heavily,  and 
there  are  grey  hairs  in  his  thick  beard.  He 
wears  no  flower  now  in  his  felt  hat,  which 
has  lost  its  rakish  cock.  He  apostrophizes  a 
sweet,  flower-like  face,  which  peeps  roguishly 
over  the  waggon  ledge  at  him,  with  a  rough 
but  kindly,  "  Bide  still,  ye  bad  maide ; "  and 
the    bad    maid    prattles    on    with    cries    of 
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*'  Granfer,"  and  snatches  at  his  hat ;  but  he 
seems  not  to  heed  her,  as  he  thinks  of  Alma 
and  her  tragic  story,  which  will  be  related 
for  years  to  come  in  the  snug  bar  of  the  Sun, 
and  by  many  a  cottage  fireside  round. 

"  She  were  a  bad  'un^  she  were !  "  he 
muses ;  and  some  vague  notions  of  witchcraft 
and  half-formed  shadowy  ideas  of  love-philtres 
steal  down  through  many  generations  to 
his  uncultured  brain,  to  account  for  Cyril 
Maitland's  strange  infatuation. 

And  Alma  hides  her  broken  heart  in  her 
lonely  far-off  grave,  just  when  she  should  be 
living  in  an  honoured  prime ;  and  Cyril's 
crushed  spirit  has  rest  in  his  grave,  within 
sound  of  the  same  cathedral  chimes.  And 
how  many  gracious  gifts  and  joyous  possi- 
bilities and  noble  opportunities  are  buried 
with  these  two  tardily  penitent  sinners ! 
Some  vague  feeling  of  the  pity  of  it  all  stirs 
Will  Grove's  heavily  moving  emotions,  as  he 
cracks  his  whip  and  strides  onwards,  waking 
the  fairy  music  of  the  bells  in  its  blithe  and 
changing  cadences. 
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There  are  the  Swajnestone  woods;  but 
the  house  presents  a  blank  face,  with  its 
shuttered  windows  and  closed  doors,  and 
no  smoke  rises  from  the  chimneys,  and  no 
sound  is  heard  about  its  courts.  The  Swayne- 
stones  are  gone  abroad  for  a  year  or  two, 
to  live  down  the  memory  of  the  dean's 
disgrace.  And  here  is  Malbourne  ;  but  the 
old  faces  are  seen  no  more  in  the  Rectory. 
A  stranger  preaches  from  the  village  pulpit, 
and  strangers  walk  in  the  pleasant  garden, 
and  know  nothing  of  the  sweet  and  tender, 
if  sad,  associations  which  hallow  every  tree 
and  flower.  Will  Grove  and  his  team  go  on 
their  musical  way,  till  the  clashing  cadences 
fade  and  die  in  the  distance,  and  the  last 
gleam  of  brass-mounted  trappings  is  swallowed 
in  the  evening  shadows. 

Let  us  flit  on  the  airy  wing  of  Fancy 
southwards,  over  the  dim  downs  and  the  grey 
murmuring  sea ;  over  the  orchards  and  farms 
of  Normandy ;  across  the  broad  poplar-lined 
plains  of  France,  breathing  warmer,  clearer 
air  with  every  breath ;  over  the  airy  summits 
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of  the  Yosges ;  over  sunny  Cote  d'Or,  where 
the  vineyards  have  just  yielded  up  their 
latest  spoil,  and  lie  brown  and  bare  in  their 
winter  sleep ;  over  the  green  and  pine-clad 
slopes  of  the  Jura,  warm  now  in  the  sun's 
western  glow ;  over  blue  lake  and  icy  Alp, 
till  we  rest  on  the  northern  shore  of  sweet 
Lake  Leman,  and  see  the  solid  stone  towers 
of  Chillon  reflected  in  the  clear,  jewel-like 
waters. 


VOL.  III. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

AFTERGLOW. 

Not  far  from  Lake  Leman's  shore  at  Mont- 
reux,  a  pretty  chalet,  girdled  round  with 
the  two-storied  verandah  so  usual  to  Swiss 
houses,  stands  on  a  terrace  among  fruit-trees ; 
and  upon  that  terrace,  in  the  warm,  still  air 
of  the  clear  November  sunset,  stood  Lilian, 
and  gazed  across  the  calm  blue  lake  at  the 
Savoyard  Alps,  which  were  already  streaked 
and  veined  with  snow,  and  admired  the 
roseate  glow  which  lighted  the  seven-peaked 
summit  of  the  Dent  du  Midi  as  with  celestial 
fire,  thinking  over  the  same  tragic  tale  which 
was  passing  through  the  memory  of  the 
Malbourne  waggoner  to  the  accompaniment 
of  his  blithe  bell-music. 
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The  ethereal  Alpine  glow  suggested  beauti- 
ful far-off  thoughts  to  LiHan — thoughts  of 
paradise  and  the  rest  of  the  departed,  of  the 
pardon  and  sweet  peace  of  the  penitent.  Cyril 
seemed  near,  very  near,  to  his  twin-sister  at 
such  quiet  moments,  nearer  than  he  had  ever 
been  since  the  sin  which  put  apart  their 
lives,  so  mysteriously  entwined  by  nature. 
The  tragic  scene  in  the  cathedral  had  restored 
him  to  her  as  in  his  stainless  youth  ;  not  that 
she  regarded  the  anguish  which  killed  him  as 
any  expiation  or  felt  his  death  to  be  anything 
but  a  mercy ;  he  was  restored  because  his 
falseness  was  gone  and  he  was  penitent ;  and 
she  felt  that  their  spirits  now  held  mystic 
communion  sweeter  and  purer  than  that  of 
their  guileless  childhood,  and  rejoiced. 

She  was  leaning  upon  a  wheeled  chair,  as 
she  gazed  upon  the  exquisite  scene  before 
her,  and  breathed  the  soft  breath  of  the 
parting  day.  In  the  chair  sat  her  white- 
haired  father,  with  a  happy  smile  on  his 
beautiful  placid  face. 

"  You  must  go  in  now,  dear,"  she  said,  in 
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the  soothing  tones  we  use  towards  little 
children ;  "  the  sun  is  gone."  And  she 
pushed  the  chair  along  the  terrace  to  an 
open  French  window,  and  led  the  old  man, 
who  was  very  feeble,  under  the  verandah 
into  a  bright  salon,  where  a  w^ood  fire  had 
just  been  kindled  on  the  hearth  ;  and,  placing 
him  comfortably  in  an  arm-chair  by  the  leap- 
ing blaze,  left  him  with  a  tender  caress  to 
dream  and  doze  in  the  gathering  twilight. 

She  paused  in  the  garden  to  pluck  a  sweet 
late  rose  and  fasten  it  in  the  black  dress  she 
wore  for  Cyril,  and  then  passed,  with  a  light, 
swift  step,  through  the  gateway  into  the 
dusty  high-road,  and  set  her  face  towards 
the  Jura,  which  lay  dark  against  the  incan- 
descent sky  of  sunset. 

She  had  not  gone  very  far  along  the 
pleasant  road  towards  the  warm  glory  of 
the  departing  day,  when  her  sweet,  serene 
face,  clearly  illumined  as  it  was  by  the 
afterglow,  suddenly  took  a  new  radiance, 
and  was,  as  it  were,  transfigured  by  such 
a  look  as  no  words  can  express ;  such  a 
look  as  one  or  two  of  the  greatest  masters 
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have  succeeded  in  painting  in  a  Madonna 
lace  ;  sucli  a  look  as  only  Christian  art,  and 
that  at  its  very  best,  can  portray.  The 
source  of  this  beautiful  expression  was  the 
dark  figure  of  a  man  standing  in  a  wearied 
attitude,  gazing  over  the  lake,  in  strong- 
relief  against  the  western  brightness.  He 
turned  at  the  sound  of  Lilian's  light  step, 
and  met  her  face  with  a  corresponding 
radiance  in  his  brown  eyes,  and  came  towards 
her  with  a  momentary  elasticity  in  his 
wearied  limbs. 

"  I  Was  afraid  I  had  missed  you,"  he  said, 
suffering  her  to  take  some  of  the  numerous 
parcels  with  which  he  was  laden,  and  thus 
free  one  of  his  arms,  in  which  she  linked  her 
hand  with  a  loving  pressure.  "  It  took  so 
long  to  do  all  the  commissions.  Yevey  was 
full ;  the  whole  canton  was  shopping  there . 
The  children  ?  Oh,  they  are  rowing  home. 
Obermann  took  a  boatman,  and  the  lake  is 
like  glass." 

"  And  you  are  tired  with  the  walk, 
Henry." 
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"  I  was  till  I  saw  you.  I  cannot  get  over 
this  weakness  yet,  Lilian.  Of  course,  it  must 
take  time.  But  I  am  quite  resigned  to  the 
fact  that  I  can  never  be  strong  again." 

"  But  you  are  stronger.  Herr  Obermann 
said  this  morning  that  you  looked  ten  years 
younger,"  said  Lilian,  with  a  wistful  appeal 
in  her  voice. 

"  Infinitely  stronger,  dearest ;  and  there  is 
every  prospect  of  my  living  to  a  good  old 
age  yet,  and  a  happy  one.  Shall  I  tell  you 
what  T  was  thinking  when  I  heard  your 
step  ?  I  was  thinking,  '  Suppose  she  had  done 
as  I  wished,  as  every  reasonable  creature 
wished  ;  suppose  she  had  ceased  to  think  of 
me,  save  as  we  think  of  the  dead,  and  given 
her  heart  and  youth  to  one  who  could  have 
made  her  happy 

"But  you  know  that  was  impossible, 
Henry,  when  T  had  given  my  heart  and  my 
life  to  you." 

"  Ah,  Lilian,  it  is  not  every  honest  and 
loyal  love  that  can  survive  such  a  discipline, 
and  waste  its  youth  and   hope  as   you    did 
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yours  on  me !  But  suppose  it  had  been  so, 
and  I  had  not  succumbed  to  despair  and 
died  in  prison,  though  I  do  not  think  I 
could  have  lived  through  those  awful  years 
without  you." 

"  And  yet  you  talk  of  my  wasted  3'outh." 
"  And  it  was  wasted  for  you,  darling. 
But  suppose  it  had  been  so,  and  I  had  re- 
gained ray  freedom,  and  found  you,  as  you 
must  ever  have  been,  a  kind,  true  friend,  but 
the  happy  wife  of  another — of  Swaynestone, 
for  instance,  as  he  told  me  you  should  have 
been — with  your  heart  occupied  by  a  mother's 
love  and  cares  ; — ah  !  my  dear,  how  could  I 
have  faced  life  alone  ?  "  Henry  paused,  for 
his  heart  was  so  full  that  he  could  not  speak, 
and  the  tears  were  in  his  eyes,  and  also  in 
Lilian's,  which  were  raised  to  his,  speaking  the 
language  which  no  words  can  render.  "  What 
you  have  been  to  me  !  what  you  have  done  for 
me  through  all  those  years  of  beautiful  sacri- 
fice ! "  he  added,  when  his  voice  came  back. 

*'  Dearest,  I  have  only  loved  you,"  replied 
Lilian. 
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"  You  have  only  loved  me,"  echoed  Henry, 
pressing  her  hand  more  closely  to  his  heart ; 
^'  that  is  all.  Sometimes  I  think  I  should 
not  have  been  happier  if  we  had  been  united 
in  our  youth,  and  lived  all  those  years  of 
fuller  life  together.  Darling,  there  are  com- 
pensations :  it  was  worth  going  to  prison 
all  those  years  to  find  you  at  the  end."  And 
he  thought,  but  did  not  say,  that  Cyril's 
treachery  was  atoned  by  his  twin-sister's 
loyalty. 

Lilian  always  felt  that  she  must  make  up 
to  Henry  all  the  sorrow  caused  by  Cyril ; 
while  Henry,  remembering  what  Cyril's  sin 
had  cost  her,  felt  that  he  could  never  do 
enough  to  make  up  for  it. 

"  Of  one  thing  I  am  quite  sure,"  he  added, 
as  they  reached  the  gate,  and  the  evening 
sky,  with  its  one  white  star,  looked  down 
upon  their  happy  faces,  "  the  young  couple 
in  the  pension  over  the  way  have  not  half  so 
sweet  a  honeymoon  as  ours." 

Just  then  light  footsteps  came  bounding 
up   from   the    lake-side    towards   them,   and 
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Marion  and  the  blind  boj,  Everard,  their 
young  faces  flushed  with  pleasure  and  exer- 
cise, came  running  to  them,  ibllowed  by  Herr 
Obermann,  who  now  acted  as  the  tutor  to 
both  boy  and  girl. 

"I  rowed  the  whole  way,  and  Marry  steered  ; 
and  look !  what  a  sack  of  pine-cones  I  have 
for  grandfather ! "  cried  Everard,  gaily,  as 
Lilian  received  him  with  a  caress,  for  they 
encouraged  his  caressing  ways  in  considera- 
tion of  the  blindness  which  debarred  him 
from  the  pleasure  of  realizing  his  friends' 
presence  except  by  touch.  Then  they  all 
entered  the  salon  together,  and  grouped  about 
the  blazing  hearth  for  the  idle  evening  hour 
they  so  delighted  in,  while  Herr  Obermann 
left  them  to  enjoy  his  pipe  and  his  volume  of 
Kant  in  his  own  especial  den. 

Little  Everard  sat  by  his  grandfather,  and 
handed  him  pine-cones,  which  the  latter 
threw  on  the  fire,  with  childlike  pleasure  in 
the  blaze  and  crackle  they  made,  and  in 
which  the  blind  child  also  took  a  strange 
delight,  saying  that  he  could  feel  the  bright- 
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ness.  These  two  were  firm  friends,  never  so 
happy  as  when  one  could  help  the  other. 
Everard  delighted  to  wheel  his  grandfather's 
chair,  or  lend  him  his  arm  ;  while  Mr.  Mait- 
land  would  read  aloud  for  the  boy's  benefit, 
indifierent  to  the  book  he  read,  since  his 
memory  had  left  him  on  the  day  of  Cyril's 
death,  and  he  could  thus  repeat  the  same 
book  over  and  over  again,  with  a  fresh  sense 
of  pleasure  each  time,  a  power  that  was  useful 
to  the  boy  in  enabling  him  to  get  passages, 
especially  passages  of  poetry,  by  heart. 

Mr.  Maitland  never  realized  Cyril's  death ; 
he  remained  under  the  impression  that  they 
were  always  on  a  journey  to  Belminster  to 
visit  the  dean,  and  was  perfectly  patient,  his 
lack  of  memory  destroying  all  sense  of  the 
passage  of  time.  Every  evening,  when  Lilian 
visited  him  in  his  bed  to  bid  him  good  night, 
he  asked  if  they  were  going  on  to  Belminster 
to-morrow,  and  when  Lilian  replied,  "  Not 
to-morrow,  dear  father ;  perhaps  the  day 
after,"  went  to  sleep  in  perfect  content^  until 
one  night,  about  three  years  after  the  dean's 
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death,  when,  instead  of  putting  his  "usual 
({uestion,  he  said,  very  quietly,  "  I  shall  he 
with  him  hefore  morning,"  and  turned  to  his 
rest  with  a  happy  smile,  and  in  the  morning 
they  found  him  in  the  same  restful  attitude, 
dead. 

There  was  nothing  distressing  in  the 
merciful  infirmity  which  had  spared  his  grey 
head  such  hitter  sorrow.  He  was  to  the  last 
the  same  courtly,  polished  gentleman ;  the 
same  genial  companion,  delighting  in  all  that 
was  beautiful  and  elevating,  and  content  to 
look  on  at  the  life  going  on  around  him. 

He  could  discourse  of  long  past  events, 
and  of  art  and  literature,  as  well  as  ever,  but 
his  mind  never  received  any  fresh  impression 
after  the  tremendous  blow  that  crushed  it. 
On  meeting  strangers,  he  was  sure  to  in- 
troduce the  following  phrase  into  the  conver- 
sation : — "  You  may  perhaps  know  my  son, 
the  Dean  of  Belminster.  He  has  just  been 
presented  to  the  See  of  Warham."  This  was 
the  only  painful  circumstance  connected  with 
his  infirmity,  save  that  he  never  could  grasp 
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the  fact  that  Henry  and  Lilian  were  married, 
and  occasionally  embarrassed  them  consider- 
ably, by  blandly  asking  them  what  date  was 
fixed  for  the  wedding,  and  always  alluded  to 
Lilian  as  Miss  Maitland,  a  circumstance  that 
led  strangers  to  suppose  that  he  referred  to 
his  granddaughter,  Marion. 

The  children  were  carefully  guarded  from 
all  knowledge  of  their  father's  transgressions. 
It  was,  of  course,  easy  to  keep  the  news- 
papers from  Everard  ;  and,  with  a  little  care, 
Marion  was  also  shielded  from  them.  The 
Times  of  the  Monday  following  the  dean's 
death  published  the  telegram  stating  that  he 
had  died  suddenly  in  the  cathedral  at  the 
close  of  an  eloquent  sermon  the  day  before, 
and  also  gave  such  a  sketch  of  his  life  up  to 
its  close  as  is  its  usual  custom  on  the  death 
of  eminent  men,  and  this  ]3aper  Marion  read, 
greatly  wondering  that  no  account  of  dear 
papa's  funeral  ever  appeared.  Lilian  took 
them  away  from  Belminster  as  soon  as  Mr. 
Maitland  could  be  moved,  to  a  quiet  seaside 
village,  where  they  remained  till  her  marriage. 
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To  guard  them  more  effectually  from  any 
chance  knowledge  of  the  truth,  as  well  as 
to  restore  Henry's  shattered  health,  it  was 
decided  that  the  little  family  should  live 
abroad  for  some  years  at  least. 

His  physician  had  told  Henry  that  he 
would  never  be  fit  for  mental  labour  of  any 
intensity  or  long  duration,  and  he  accepted 
the  prospect  of  a  life  of  busy  idleness,  which 
in  the  end  proved  very  happy,  however 
different  to  that  he  had  anticipated  in  his 
youth.  He  was  thus  obliged  for  ever  to 
renounce  his  beloved  profession,  though  he 
never  lost  interest  in  it,  or  ceased  to  cultivate 
the  manifold  studies  connected  with  it.  In 
his  quiet  leisure  he  found  opportunity  to  set 
before  the  public  much  valuable  information 
on  prison  life,  and  particularly  to  indicate  its 
hygienic  aspects,  mental  as  well  as  physical. 

In  the  serene  happiness  of  his  later  years, 
it  was  sweet  to  Henry  to  dwell  on  the 
brighter  scenes  of  his  life  in  the  prison  which 
had  at  last  become  so  dear  to  him,  and  con- 
tained so  many  friends_,  and  he  often  talked 
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of  it,  the  more  so  as  little  Everard  manifested 
an  intense  interest  in  everything  connected 
with  captivity.  He  had  all  "•  The  Prisoner 
of  Chillon  "  by  heart,  and  loved  to  go  into 
the  vaulted  dungeon  in  the  castle,  and  touch 
the  ^'  pillars  of  Gothic  mould,"  and  the  ring 
to  which  Bonnivard  was  chained,  and  listen 
to  the  lapping  of  the  water  on  its  massive 
walls,  and  liear  people  speak  of  the  dim  light 

with  its   water V  reflections.      Both  children 

t/ 

knew  from  their  first  meeting  with  their 
uncle  of  his  unmerited  punishment,  and 
understood  that  his  innocence  had  been  proved 
beyond  all  doubt,  but  they  never  were  told 
who  was  the  real  criminal. 

Marion  remembered  the  incident  of  giving 
the  handkerchief  to  the  man  whose  shaven 
head  roused  her  little  brother's  innocent 
suspicions  the  day  they  waited  in  the  pony- 
chaise  outside  the  house  of  Leslie's  widow, 
and  it  was  her  great  delight,  as  well  as  her 
brother's,  to  get  "  dear  Uncle  Henry  "  in  the 
mood  to  relate  the  moving  incidents  of  his 
escape  and  brief  spell  of  freedom,  and  they 
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invariably  wept  with  great  enjoyment  at  the 
tragic  close  of  the  narrative,  when  the  fugitive 
sank  into  the  death-like  iinconscionsness  of 
exhaustion  and  starvation. 

Henry  and  Lilian  became  the  types  of  true 
lovers  in  the  eyes  of  the  numerous  young 
people  growing  up  around  them,  and  were 
always  appealed  to  against  the  decisions  of 
flinty-hearted  parents  and  guardians  in  the 
crises  of  their  love-affairs ;  they  also  became 
a  second  father  and  mother  to  the  many 
Maitlands,  Swaynestones,  Everards,  and  others 
of  the  rising  generation,  all  of  whom  regarded 
a  visit  to  Uncle  Henry  and  Aunt  Lilian  as 
the  height  of  bliss.  So  that,  although  their 
long-deferred  marriage  was  childless,  it  was 
blest  with  the  love  of  many  young  creatures, 
besides  the  especial  children,  Marion  and 
Everard  and  Benjamin  Lee. 

The  little  family  was  already  knit  together 
on  that  November  evening  in  bonds  of 
strong  and  deep  affection.  They  made  a 
pleasant  picture  in  the  warm  firelight,  the 
white-haired  man,  with  the  blind  boy  nestling 
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to  his  side,  feeding  the  bright  hearth  with 
resinous  fir-apples  ;  Henry  and  Lilian  side  by 
side  opposite  them ;  and  Marion  sitting  on 
the  rug  in  the  full  blaze,  with  her  head 
resting  against  Lilian's  knee,  while  she  read 
her  letters  in  the  firelight. 

"The  new  dean,"  she  quoted  from  her 
girl-friend's  letter,  "  is  the  antipodes  of  your 
dear  papa,  whom  we  shall  never  cease  to 
lament.  Mrs.  Little's  baby  could  not  be  got 
to    sleep    on    any    condition    whatever,    and 

naughty  Canon  Warne  asked  Mrs.  L why 

she  did  not  try  one  of  the  dean's  sermons. 
He  is  dreadfully  learned  (the  dean,  not  the 
baby),  and  a  regular  frump ;  his  wife  and 
daughters  (five)  are  all  frumps,  with  red 
noses  and  hands  and  big  feet.  We  called  at 
the  dear  Deanery  on  Thursday,  and  oh ! 
Marry,  I  thought  my  heart  would  break 
when  I  saw  all  the  dear  old  pretty  things ; 
and  when  tea  was  brought  in  and  placed  on 
the  very  same  table^  Ethel  and  I  burst  out 
crying.  Jim  says  it  was  the  worst  possible 
form,  and  mother  was  ready  to  sink  through 
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the   carpet   with    shame.     The    dean    is   so 
absent  that  he  stirs  his  tea  with  the  sugar- 
tongs,  and  never  remembers  who  people  are, 
unless  it  is  desirable  to  forget.     Imagine  the 
contrast  to  our  dean.     Your  uncle  George  is 
driving   the   bishop   to  distraction  with  his 
goings  on  at  St.  Chad's.     They  say  the  poor 
bishop  has  gone  down  on  his  knees  and  asked 
him  as  a  personal  favour  to  travel  for  a  year 
or  so.     The  new  tenor  has  the  most  glorious 
voice.     Dr.    Rydal   says    it    makes   him   ten 
years  younger.      I  think  your  uncle  Henry 
knows  him — a  handsome  fellow  named  Lee. 
The  Times  says  that  Lady  Swaynestone  has 
twins."     ("  Dear  me,  Uncle   Henry,"   intei  - 
rupted  Marion,  "  how  twins  do  run  in  our 
family !  ")      "  The    last   we   heard    of  them, 
Lionel  and  Lilian  were  as  naughty  as  they 
could  live,  so  it  is  a  good  thing.     So  Mr.  Leo- 
nard Maitland  is  to  be  married  in  the  spring. 
Jim  knows  her  people  well.     How  we  miss 
Everard's voice!  etc."    "And  yet," said  Marion, 
as  she  finished  her  letter,  "  I  do  Qot  wish  to  go 
back  to  dear  Belminster.    It  would  be  too  sad." 
VOL.  in.  u 
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And  her  brotlier  echoed  her  words ;  and 
then,  after  their  evening  meal  of  Swiss  fare, 
Everard's  violin  and  his  tutor's  came  out, 
and  there  was  music  and  the  singing  of  sweet 
old  glees,  while  Mr.  Maitland  sat  listening 
happily  by  the  fire,  and  Henry  heard  from 
behind  his  paper  or  joined  in,  when  required, 
until  the  hour  came  for  the  blind  boy  to 
stand  before  his  grandfather  and  repeat  the 
evening  psalms,  which  he  knew  by  heart 
from  his  chorister  experience ;  and  the  young 
folk  and  their  grandfather  went  to  their  rest 
and  Herr  Obermann  to  his  pipe,  and  Henry 
and  Lilian  were  left  by  the  bright  hearth 
together.  That  was  the  happiest  time  in  all 
the  happy  day. 


THE  END. 
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DE  yONCOURT,  Madame  J/^r/V. —Wholesome  Cookery.     Third 

Edition.     Crown  Svo,  3^^.  6^/. 

Democracy  in  the  Old  World  and  tlie  New.  By  the  Author 
of  "The  Suez  Canal,  the  Eastern  Question,  and  Abyssinia,"  etc. 
Small  crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

DENT,  Hastings  C.—A  Year  in  Brazil.  With  Illustrations.  Demy 
Svo,  iSs. 

Discourse  on  the  Shedding  of  Blood,  and  The  La^ws  of 
■War.     Demy  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

DOUGLAS,  Rev.  Herman. — Into  the  Deep  ",  or,  The  Wonders  of  the 
Lord's  Person.     Crown  Svo,  2s.  bd. 

DOWDEN,  Edzvard,  ZZ.Z>.— Shakspere  :  a  Critical  Study  of  his 
IMind  and  Art.     Seventh  Edition.     Post  Svo,  12^-. 

Studies    in    Literature,    1 789-1 S77.      Third    Edition.     Large 
post  Svo,  6s. 
DU  MONCEL,  Count.— i:\iQ  Telephone,  the  Microphone,  and 
the  Phonograph.      With   74  Illustrations.      Third  Edition. 
Small  crown  Svo,  5^. 

DURUY,  TzV/^r.— History  of   Rome  and  the  Roman  People. 

Edited  by  Prof.  Mahaffy.    With  nearly  30QO  Illustrations.    4to. 
Vols.  I. — V.  in  10  parts,  30^'.  each  vol. 

EDGEWORTH,  E.  K— Mathematical  Psychics.  An  Essay  on 
the  Application  of  Mathematics  to  Social  Science.  Demy  Svo, 
7^-.  6d. 

Educational  Code  of  the  Prussian  Nation,  in  its  Present 
Form.  In  accordance  with  the  Decisions  of  the  Common  Pro- 
vincial Law,  and  v/ith  those  of  Recent  Legislation.  Crown  Svo, 
2s.  6d. 

Education  Library.     Edited  by  Philip  Magnus  :— 

An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Educational 
Theories.  By  Oscar  Browning,  M.A.  Second  Edition. 
3^.  6d. 

Old  Greek  Education.  By  the  Rev.  Prof.  Maiiaffy,  M.A. 
Second  Edition.     35.  6d. 

School  Management.  Including  a  general  view  of  the  v/ork 
of  Education,  Organization  and  Discipline.  By  Joseph  Landon. 
Fourth  Edition.     6s, 
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EDIVARDES,  The  Late  Alaj or -General  Sir  Herhcrt  B.,  K.C.B.,  &fc.— 
Memorials  of  the  Life  and  Letters  of.  By  his  Wife. 
2  vols.     With  Ilkistrations.     Demy  8vo.     Cloth, 

ELSDALE,  Henry.— Sl\xdies  in  Tennyson's  Idylls.  Crown  8vo,  5^. 

ELYOT,  Sir  Thomas.— i:\iQ  Boke  named  the  Gouernour.  Edited 
from  the  First  Edition  of  1531  by  Henry  Herbert  Stephen 
Croft,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-La\v.     2  vols.     Fcap.  4to,  50J. 

Emierson's  (Ralph  'Waldo)  Life.  By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
English  Copyright  Edition.     With  Portrait.     Crown  8vo,  6^. 

Enoch  the  Prophet.  The  Book  of.  Archbishop  Laurence's  Trans- 
lation, with  an  Introduction  by  the  Author  of  ' '  The  Evolution  of 
Christianity."     Crown  Svo,  5^", 

Eranus.  A  Collection  of  Exercises  in  the  Alcaic  and  Sapphic  Metres. 
Edited  by  F.  W.  Cornish,  Assistant  Master  at  Eton.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  Svo,  2s. 

EVANS,  Mark.—H\iQ  Story  of  Our  Father's  Love,  told  to 
Children.  Sixth  and  Cheaper  Edition.  With  Four  Illustrations. 
Fcap.  Svo,  \s.  6d. 

"Fan  Kwae"  at  Canton  before  Treaty  Days  1825-1844. 

By  an  old  Resident.    With  Frontispiece.     Crown  Svo,  ^s. 

Faith  of  the  Unlearned,  The.  Authority,  apart  from  the  Sanction 
of  Reason,  an  Insufficient  Basis  for  It.  By  "One  Unlearned." 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

FEIS,  Jacob. — Shakspere  and  Montaigne.  An  Endeavour  to 
Explain  the  Tendency  of  Hamlet  from  Allusions  in  Contemporary 
Works.     Crown  Svo,  5^. 

FLECKER,  Rev.  Eliezer. — Scripture  Onomatology.  Being  Critical 
Notes  on  the  Septuagint  and  other  Versions.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  35-.  6d. 

FLOREDICE,  W.  H.—K  Month  among  the  Mere  Irish.  Small 
crown  Svo,  5^-. 

Frank  Leward.     Edited  by  Charles  Bajipton.     Crown  Svo,  ']s.  6d. 

FULLER, Rev.  Morris. — The  Lord's  Day  ",  or,  Christian  Sunday. 
Its  Unity,  History,  Philosophy,  and  Perpetual  Obligation. 
Sermons.     Demy  Svo,  los.  6d. 

GARDLNER,  Samuel  R.,  and  J.  BASS  MULLLNGER,  M.A.— 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  EngMsh  History.  Second 
Edition.     Large  crown  Svo,  9^. 

GARDN'ER,  Dorsey. — Quatre  Bras,  Ligny,  and  "Waterloo.  A 
Narrative  of  the  Campaign  in  Belgium,  1S15.  With  Maps  and 
Plans.     Demy  Svo,  i6x. 

Genesis  in  Advance  of  Present  Science.  A  Critical  Investigation 
of  Chapters  I. -IX,  By  a  Septuagenarian  Beneficed  Presbyter. 
Demy  Svo.     10^.  6d. 


Kegan  Paul,   Trench  &  CoJs  Publications.         li 

GEORGE,  Hemy. — Progress  and  Poverty  :  An  Inquiry  into  tlie 
Causes  of  Industrial  Depressions,  and  of  Increase  of  Want  with 
Increase  of  Wealth.  The  Remedy.  Fifth  Library  Edition. 
Post  Svo,  7j.  ()d.  Cabinet  Edition,  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  Also  a 
Cheap  Edition.     Limp  cloth,  is.  6d.     Paper  covers,  is. 

Social  Problems.  Fourth  Thousand.  Crown  8vo,  5^-.  Cheap 
Edition.     Paper  covers,  is. 

GLANVILL,  Joscpli.— Scepsis.  Scientifica  ;  or,  Confest  Ignorance, 
the  Way  to  Science  ;  in  an  Essay  of  the  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing 
and  Confident  Opinion.  Edited,  with  Introductory  Essay,  by 
John  Owen.     Elzevir  Svo,  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  6s. 

Glossary  of  Terms  and  Phrases.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  Percy 
Smith  and  others.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Medium 
Svo,  7^.  6d. 

GLOVER,  P.,  M.A.—Kyiexfi^lsi  Latina.  A  First  Construing  Book, 
with  Short  Notes,  Lexicon,  and  an  Introduction  to  the  Analysis 
of  Sentences.     Second  Edition.     Fcap.  Svo,  2s. 

GOLDSMID,  Sir  Francis  Henry,  Bart.,  Q.C.,  M.R.— Memoir  of. 
With  Portrait.     Second  Edition,  Revised.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

GOODENOUGH,  Commodore  J.  6^.— Memoir  of,  with  Extracts  from 
his  Letters  and  Journals.  Edited  by  his  Widow.  With  Steel 
Engraved  Portrait.     Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  5^'. 

GORDON,  Major-Gcnl.  C.  a— His  Journals  at  Kartoum. 
Printed  from  the  original  MS.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
A.  Egmont  Hake.  Portrait,  2  Maps,  and  30  Illustrations. 
Two  vols.,  demy  Svo,  21s.     Also  a  Cheap  Edition  in  i  vol.,  6s. 

Gordon's  (General)  Last  Journal.  A  Facsimile  of  the  last 
Journal  received  in  England  from  General  Gordon.  Repro- 
duced by  Photo-hthography.     Imperial  4to,  £2)  V' 

Events  in  the  Life  of.     Crown  Svo,  5^-. 

GOSSE,  Edmtmd.— Studies  in  the  Literature  of  Northern 
Europe.     New  Edition.     Large  croAvn  Svo,  6s. 

Seventeenth  Century  Studies.  A  Contribution  to  the  History 
of  English  Poetry.     Demy  Svo,  lOi*.  6d. 

GOULD,  Rev.  S.  Baring,  i^/.^.— Germany,  Present  and  Past. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Large  crown  Svo,  ^s.  6d. 

GOWAN,  Major  Walter  E.—K.  Ivanoff's  Russian  Grammar. 
(i6th  Edition.)  Translated,  enlarged,  and  arranged  for  use  of 
Students  of  the  Russian  Language.     Demy  Svo,  6s. 

COWER,  Lord  Ronald.    My  Reminiscences.   Miniature  Edition, 
printed  on  hand-made  paper,  limp  parchment  antique,  loj-.  6d. 
Last  Days  of   Mary  Antoinette.      An   Historical    Sketch, 
With  Portrait  and  Facsimiles.     Fcap.  4to,  ioj-.  6d. 
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COlVERf  Lord  Ronald. — contimied. 

Notes  of  a  Tour   from  Brindisi  to  Yokohama,  1883- 

1884.  ■  Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

GRAHAM,  William,  M.A.—The  Creed  of  Science,  Religious,  Moral, 
and  Social.     Second  Edition,  Revised.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

The   Social    Problem    in    its    Economic,    Moral,    and 
Political  Aspects.     Demy  8vo. 

GREY,  Rowland.— In  Sunny  Switzerland.     A  Tale  of  Six  Weeks. 
Second  Edition.     Small  crown  8vo,  5^-. 
Lindenblumen  and  other  Stories.     Small  crown  8vo,  5i-. 

CRIMLEY,  Rev.  IT.  jV.,  yl/.^.— Tremadoc  Sermons,  chiefly  on 
the  Spiritual  Body,  the  Unseen  "World,  and  the 
Divine  Humanity.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

GC/STAESOjV,  Alex.— The  Foundation  of  Death.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  5^-. 

Some  Thoughts  on    Moderation.     Reprinted  from  a  Paper 
read  at  the  Reeve  Mission  Room,  Manchester  Square,  June  8, 

1885.  Crown  8vo,  i^. 

HADDON,  Caroline.— The  Larger  Life,  Studies  in  Hinton's 
Ethics.    Crown  8vo,  ^s. 

HAECKEL,  Prof.  Ernst.— The  History  of  Creation.  Translation 
revised  by  Professor  E.  Ray  Lankester,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  With 
Coloured  Plates  and  Genealogical  Trees  of  the  various  groups 
of  both  Plants  and  Animals.  2  vols.  Third  Edition.  Post 
8vo,  32^-. 

The  History  of  the  Evolution  of   Man.     With  numerous 
Illustrations.     2  vols.     Post  8vo,  32X, 

A  Visit  to  Ceylon.     Post  8vo,  7^-.  6d. 

Freedom  in  Science  and  Teaching.     With  a  Prefatory  Note 
by  T.  H.  Huxley,  F.R.S.     Crown  8vo,  5^. 

Half-Crown  Series  : — 

A  Lost  Love.     By  Anna  C.  Ogle  [Ashford  Owen]. 
Sister  Dora  :  a  Biography.     By  Margaret  Lonsdale. 

True  Words  for  Brave  Men  :  a  Book  for  Soldiers  and  Sailors. 
By  the  late  Charles  Kingsley. 

Notes  of  Travel  :  being  Extracts  from  the  Journals  of  Count  VoN 
Moltke. 

English  Sonnets.     Collected  and  Arranged  by  J.  Dennis. 

Home  Songs  for  Quiet  Hours.     By  the  Rev.  Canon  R.  H. 
Baynes. 

Hamilton,  Memoirs  of  Arthur,  B.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge.   Crown  8vo,  6s, 
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HARRIS^  William. —i:\ie  History  of  the  Radical  Party  in 
Parliament.     Demy  8vo,  15^-.  , 

HARROP,  7?^(^^rA— Bolingbroke.  A  Political  Study  and  Criticism. 
DemySvo,  14^', 

HART,  Rev.  J.  IF.  7".— The  Autobiography  of  Judas  Iscariot. 
A  Character  Study.     Crown  8vo,  y.  6d. 

HAWEIS,  Rev.  H.  R.,  J/^.— Current  Coin.  Materialism— The 
Devil — Crime — Drunkenness — Pauperism — Emotion — Recreation 
— The  Sabbath.     Fifth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  ^s. 

Arrows  in  the  Air.     Fifth  Edition,     Crown  Svo,  5.C 
Speech  in  Season.     Fifth  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  5^-. 
Thoughts  for  the  Times.     Thirteenth  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  5jr. 
Unsectarian  Family  Prayers.     New  Edition.     Fcap.   Svo, 
IS.  (id. 

JTAWKINS,  Eihvards  Comerford.—%^\v'\X  and  Form.  Sermons 
preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Leatherhead.     Crown  Svo,  6x. 

HAWTHORNE,  Nathajiiel.—Wovl^s.  Complete  in  Twelve  Volumes. 
Large  post  Svo,  7^.  6d.  each  volume. 

Vol.    I.     Twice-told  Tales. 

II.     Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse. 

III.  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,   and   The   Snow 

Image. 

IV.  The  Wonderbook,  Tanglewood  Tales,   and  Grand- 

father's Chair. 
V.    The  Scarlet  Letter,  and  The  Blithedale  Romance. 
VI.     The  Marble  Faun.     [Transformation.] 

vTil'  \  ^^^  ^^°  Home,  and  English  Note-Books. 
IX.    American  Note-Books. 
X.     French  and  Italian  Note-Books. 
XI.     Septimius  Felton,  The  Dolliver  Romance,  Fanshawe, 
and,  in  an  Appendix,  The  Ancestral  Footstep. 
XII,     Tales  and   Essays,  and   other   Papers,  with   a  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of  Hawthorne. 

HEATH,  Francis  C^^r^^.— Autumnal  Leaves.     Third  and  cheaper 
Edition.     Large  crown  Svo,  6s. 
Sylvan  'Winter.     With  70  Illustrations.    Large  crown  Svo,  14^-. 

HENNESSY,  Sir  John  Fope.—^3legh  in  Ireland.  With  his  Letters 
on  Irish  Affairs  and  some  Contemporary  Documents,  Large  crown 
Svo,  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  parchment,  los.  6d. 

HENRY,  /y«7/>.— Diaries  and  Letters  of.  Edited  by  Matthew 
Henry  Lee,  M.A.     Large  crown  Svo,  'js.  6d. 

HIDE,  Albert,— 'V'^Q  Age  to  Come,     Small  crown  Svo,  zs.  6d, 
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HINTON,  y.— Life  and  Letters.  With  an  Introduction  by  Sir  W. 
W.  Gull,  Bart.,  and  Portrait  engraved  on  Steel  by  C.  H.  Jeens. 
Fifth  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  Zs,  6d. 

Philosophy  and  Religion.  Selections  from  the  Manuscripts  of 
the  late  James  Hinton.  Edited  by  Caroline  Haddon.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  ^s. 

The    LaA?v    Breaker,    and   The    Coming    of    the  Law. 

Edited  by  Margaret  Hinton.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

The  Mystery  of  Pain.     New  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  ij-. 

Hodson  of  Hodson's  Horse  ;  or.  Twelve  Years  of  a  Soldier's  Life 
in  India.  Being  extracts  from  the  Letters  of  the  late  Major 
W.  S.  R.  Hodson.  With  a  Vindication  from  the  Attack  of  Mr. 
Bosworth  Smith.  Edited  by  his  brother,  G.  H.  HoDSON,  M.A. 
Fourth  Edition.     Large  crown  Svo,  5^-. 

IIOLTHAM,  E.  6*.— Eight  Years  in  Japan,  1873-1881.  Work, 
Travel,  and  Recreation.    With  three  Maps.    Large  crown  Svo,  qj. 

Homology  of  Economic  Justice.  An  Essay  by  an  East  India 
Merchant.     Small  crown  Svo,  5^. 

HOOPER,  Mary. — Little  Dinners  :  How  to  Serve  them  with 
Elegance  and  Economy.  Nineteenth  Edition.  Crown 
Svo,  2s.  6d. 

Cookery  for  Invalids,  Persons  of  Delicate  Digestion, 
and  Children.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

E very-Day  Meals.  Being  Economical  and  Wholesome  Recipes 
for  Breakfast,  Luncheon,  and  Supper.  Sixth  Edition.  Crown 
Svo,  2s.  6d. 

HOPKINS,  Ellice.—^SroT^  amongst  ^Working  Men.  Fifth 
Edition.     Crown  Svo,  ■^s.  6d. 

HORNADA  Y,  W.  Z".— Two  Years  in  a  Jungle.  With  Illustrations, 
Demy  Svo,  2is. 

HQSPITALIER,  ^.— The  Modern  Applications  of  Electricity. 
Translated   and  Enlarged  by  Julius   Maier,   Ph.D.      2  vols. 
Second  Edition,   Revised,  with   many   additions    and   num.erous 
Illustrations.     Demy  Svo,  \2s.  6d.  each  volume. 
Vol.  I. — Electric  Generators,  Electric  Light. 
Vol.  II, — Telephone  :     Various     Applications  :       Electrical 
Transmission  of  Energy. 

Household  Readings  on  Prophecy.  By  a  Layman.  Small 
crown  Svo,  3^.  6d. 

HOWARD,  Robert,  M.A.—Hlae  Church  of  England  and  other 
Religious  Communions.  A  course  of  Lectures  delivered  in 
the  Parish  Church  of  Clapham.     Crown  Svo,  'js.  6d. 

HUGHES,  Henry.— UliQ  Redemption  of  the  World.     Crown  Svo, 

y.  ed. 
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HUNTER,  I/aj'.—The  Grime  of  Christmas  Day.  A  Tale  of 
the  Latin  Quarter,     is. 

HUNTER,  William  C— Bits  of  Old  China.     Small  crown  8vo,  61. 

HUNTINGFORD,  Rev.  E.,  Z>.C.Z.— The  Apocalypse.  With  a 
Commentary  and  Introductory  Essay.     Demy  8vo,  $s. 

HUTCHINSON,  ^.—Thought  Symbolism,  and  Grammatic 
Illusions.  Being  a  Treatise  on  the  Nature,  Purpose,  and 
Material  of  Speech.     Crown  8vo,  5^. 

HUTTON,  Rev.  C.  7^.— Unconscious  Testimony  ;  or.  The  Silent 
Witness  of  the  Hebrew  to  the  Truth  of  the  Historical  Scriptures. 
Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

HYNDMAN,  H.  yJ/:— The  Historical  Basis  of  Socialism  in 
England.     Large  crown  8vo,  8i-.  6d. 

JBDESLEIGH,  Earl  ^/— The  Pleasures,  Dangers,  and  Uses 
of  Desultory  Reading.  Fcap.  8vo,  in  Whatman  paper 
cover,  IS. 

IM  THURN,  Everard  i^— Among  the  Indians  of  Guiana. 
Being  Sketches,  chiefly  anthropologic,  from  the  Interior  of  British 
Guiana.     With  53  Illustrations  and  a  Map.     Demy  8vo,  iSj. 

JACCOUD,  Prof.  ^.— The  Curability  and  Treatment  of  Pul- 
monary Phthisis.  Translated  and  edited  by  Montagu 
Lubbock,  M.D.     Demy  8vo,  ii)S. 

Jaunt  in  a  Junk. :  A  Ten  Days'  Cruise  in  Indian  Seas.  Large  crown 
8vo,  7 J.  6d. 

JENKIiYS,  E.,  and  RAYMOND,  y.— The  Architect's  Legal 
Handbook.     Third  Edition,  revised.     Crown  8vo,  6i". 

JENKINS,  Rev.  Canon  R.  C— Heraldry  :  English  and  Foreign. 
With  a  Dictionary  of  Heraldic  Terms  and  156  Illustrations. 
Small  crown  8vo,  3^-.  dd. 

jERVIS,  Rev.  W.  Henley.  — i:h.e  Galilean  Church  and  the 
Revolution.  A  Sequel  to  the  History  of  the  Church  of 
France,  from  the  Concordat  of  Bologna  to  the  Revolution. 
Demy  8vo,  i^s. 

JOEL,  L. — A  Consul's  Manual  and  Shipowner's  and  Ship- 
master's Practical  Guide  in  their  Transactions 
Abroad.  With  Definitions  of  Nautical,  Mercantile,  and  Legal 
Terms ;  a  Glossary  of  Mercantile  Terms  in  English,  French, 
German,  Italian,  and  Spanish  ;  Tables  of  the  Money,  Weights, 
and  Measures  of  the  Principal  Commercial  Nations  and  their 
Equivalents  in  British  Standards ;  and  Forms  of  Consular  and 
Notarial  Acts.     Demy  8vo,  12s. 

JOHNSTON,  H  //.,  F.Z.S.—TYie  Kilima-njaro  Expedition. 
A  Record  of  Scientific  Exploration  in  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa, 
and  a  General  Description  of  the  Natural  History,  Languages, 
and  Commerce  of  the  Kilima-njaro  District.  With  6  Maps,  and 
over  80  Illustrations  by  the  Author.     Demy  8vo,  21s, 
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JOYCE,  P.    TV.,  LL.B.,  ^/^.— Old  Celtic  Romances.    Translated 

from  the  Gaelic.     Crown  8vo,  Js.  6c/. 
KAUFMANN,  Rev.  M.,  ^.^.— Socialism  :  its  Nature,  its   Dangers, 

and  its  Remedies  considered.     Crown  8vo,  7^.  6d. 
Utopias  ;  or,  Schemes  of  Social  Improvement,  from  Sir  Thomas 

More  to  Karl  Marx.     Crown  8vo,  5^-. 
KA  V,  David,  F.R .G.S.—'Educa.tion  and  Educators.     Crown  8vo, 

7^.  6d. 
KAY,  Joseph.— ^vee  Trade  in  Land.     Edited  by  his  Widow.     With 

Preface  by  the   Right    Hon.   John   Bright,    M.P.      Seventh 

Edition.     Crown  8vo,  5^. 
*^.*  Also  a  cheaper  edition,  without  the  Appendix,  but  with  a  Revise 

of  Recent  Changes  in  the  Land  Laws  of  England,  by  the  Right 

HoN.G.  Osborne  Morgan,  Q.C,  M.P.     Cloth,  is.  6d.     Paper 

covers,  is. 
KELKE,   TV.  H.  H.—An   Epitome  of  English  Grammar  for 

the  Use  of  Students.     Adapted  to  the  London  Matriculation 

Course  and  Similar  Examinations.     Crown  8vo,  4^.  6d. 
KEMPIS,    Thomas  a.—Ol  the  Imitation    of  Christ.     Parchment 

Library  Edition. — Parchment  or  cloth,  ds.  ;  vellum,  ys.  6d.     The 

Red  Line  Edition,  fcap.   8vo,  red  edges,  2s.  6d.     The  Cabinet 

Edition,  small  8vo,  cloth  limp,  is.  ;  cloth  boards,  red  edges,  is.  6d. 

The  Miniature  Edition,  red  edges,  32mo,  is. 
*^*     All  the  above  Editions  may  be  had  in  various  extra  bindings. 
KENT,    C. — Corona    Catholica    ad  Petri  successoris  Pedes 

Oblata.    De  Summi  Pontificis   Leonis   XIII.     As- 

sumptione  Epigramma.    In  Quinquaginta  Linguis.     Fcap. 

4to,  1 5 J. 
KETTLETVELL,  Rev.  ^.—Thomas  a  Kempis  and  the  Brothers 

of  Common  Life.     2  vols.     With  Frontispieces.     Demy  8vo, 

30J. 
***  Also  an  Abridged  Edition,  in  one  volume.    With  Portrait.    Crown 
8vo,  7^.  6d. 
KIDD,  Joseph,  iT/.Z>.— The  Laws  of  Therapeutics  ;  or,  the  Science 

and  Art  of  Medicine.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  ds. 
KINGSFORD,   Anna,    i7/.Z>.— The    Perfect    "Way    in    Diet.     A 

Treatise  advocating  a  Return  to  the  Natural  and  Ancient  Food  of 

our  Race.     Second  Edition.     Small  crown  8vo,  2s. 
KINGSLEY,  Charles,  71/.^.— Letters  and  Memories  of  his  Life. 

Edited  by  his  Wife.     With  two   Steel  Engraved  Portraits,  and 

Vignettes  on  Wood.     Fifteenth  Cabinet  Edition.    2  vols.    Crown 

8vo,  12S. 
*^*  Also  a  People's  Edition,  in  one  volume.    With  Portrait.    Crown 

8vo,  ds. 
All  Saints'  Day,  and  other  Sermons.      Edited  by  the  Rev.   W, 

Harrison.     Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  7^.  6d, 
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KINGS  LEY,  Charles,  M.  A, —continued. 

True  Words    for    Brave   Men.     A  Book  for  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Libraries.     Eleventh  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d, 

KNOX,  Alexander  ^.— The  New  Playground  ;  or,  Wanderings  in 
Algeria.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Large  crown  8vo,  6s. 

LANDON,  Joseph. — School  Management ;  Including  a  General  View 
of  the  Work  of  Education,  Organization,  and  Discipline.  Fourth 
Edition.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

LAURIE,  S.  6".— The  Training  of  Teachers,  and  other  Educational 
Papers.     Crown  Svo,  "js.  6d. 

LEE,  Rev.  E.  C,  D.C.L.—The  Other  World  ;  or,  Glimpses  of  the 
Supernatural.     2  vols.     A  New  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  15.7. 

Letters  fi^om  an  Unknown  Friend.  By  the  Author  of  "  Charles 
Lowder."  With  a  Preface  liy  the  Rev.  W.  H,  Cleaver.  Fcap. 
Svo,  IS. 

Letters  from  a  Young  Emigrant  in  Manitoba.  Second  Edition. 
Small  crown  Svo,  3^'.  6d. 

Leward,  Frank.     Edited  by  Charles  Bamptox.    Crown  Svo,  7^.  Gd. 

LEWIS,  Edward  Dillon. — A  Draft  Code  of  Criminal  Law  and 
Procedure.     Demy  Svo,  21^. 

Life  of  a  Prig.     By  One.     Second  Edition.     Fcap.  Svo,  ^s.  6d. 

LILLIE,    Arthur,   M.R.A.S.—^YiQ   Popular   Life    of    Buddha. 

Containing  an  Answer  to  the  Hibbert  Lectures  of  18S1.     Wiih 

Illustrations.     Crown  S\^o,  6s. 

LLOYD,  TValter.—The  Hope  of  the  World  :  An  Essay  on  Universal 
Redemption.     Crown  Svo,  5^-. 

LONSDALE,  Margaret.— 'Si\.%\QV  Dora  :  a  Biography.     With  Portrait. 
Cheap  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 
George  Eliot :   ThoLights  upon  her  Life,  her  Books,  and 
Herself.     Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  is.  bd. 

LOUNSBURY,  Thomas  i?.— James  Fenimore  Cooper.  Wiih 
Portrait.     Crown  Svo,  5^". 

LOWDER,  Charles.— P^  Biography.  By  the  Author  of  ''  St.  Teresa." 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     With  Portrait.     3-r.  6d. 

L  COKES,  Eva  C.  ^.—Lectures  on  General  Nursing,  delivered  to 
the  Probationers  of  the  London  Hospital  Training  School  for 
Nurses.     Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

LYALL,  William  Rowe,  D.D. — Propaedeia  Prophetica  ",  or,  The 
Use  and  Design  of  the  Old  Testament  Examined.  New  Edition. 
Vi'ith  Notices  by  George  C.  Pearson,  M.A.,  Hon.  Canon  of 
Canterbury.     Demy  Svo,  \os.  6d. 

lYTTON,  Edzuard  Buhver,  Lord.—'Life,  Letters  and  Literary 
Remains.  By  his  Son,  the  Earl  of  Lytton.  With  Portraits, 
lUustrations  and  Facsimiles.     Demy  Svo.     Vols.  I.  and  II.,  32.^ 
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MAC  AULA  Y,  G.  C. — Francis  Beaumont  :  A  Critical  Study.  Crown 

8vo,  5  J. 
MAC  CALLUM,  M.  ^F.— Studies  in  Low  German  and  High 

German  Literature.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
MACHIAVELLI,  Niccolh.  —  \AiQ  and  Times.     By  Prof.  Villari. 

Translated  by  Linda  Villari.     4  vols.     Large  post  8vo,  48^. 
MACHIAVELLI,  Niccolh. — Discourses  on  the  First  Decade  of 

Titus  Livius.     Translated  from  the  Italian  by  NiNiAN  Hill 

Thomson,  M.A.     Large  crown  8vo,  \2s. 
The  Prince.     Translated  from  the  Italian  by  N.   H.  T.     Small 

crown  8vo,  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  bevelled  boards,  ds. 

MACKENZIE,  Alexander.— 'Ho^w  India  is  Governed.  Being  an 
Account  of  England's  Work  in  India.     Small  crown  8vo,  2s. 

MAGNUS,  Mrs.— AlaoMl  the  Jews  since  Bible  Times.  From  the 
Babylonian  Exile  till  the  Enghsh  Exodus.     Small  crown  8vo,  6^. 

MAGUIRE,  Thomas. — Lectures  on  Philosophy.     Demy  8vo,  9^-. 

MAIR,  R.  S.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.E.—The  Medical  Guide  for  Anglo- 
Indians.  Being  a  Compendium  of  Advice  to  Europeans  in 
India,  relating  to  the  Preservation  and  Regulation  of  Health. 
With  a  Supplement  on  the  Management  of  Children  in  India. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  8yo,  limp  cloth,  ^s.  6d. 

MALDEN,  Henry  ^/Z^^/.— Vienna,  1683.  The  Plistory  and  Conse- 
quences of  the  Defeat  of  the  Turks  before  Vienna,  September 
1 2th,  1683,  by  John  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland,  and  Charles 
Leopold,  Duke  of  Lorraine.     Crown  8vo,  4^.  dd. 

Many  Voices.  A  volume  of  Extracts  from  the  Religious  Writers  of 
Christendom  from  the  First  to  the  Sixteenth  Centuiy.  With 
Biographical  Sketches.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  red  edges,  ds. 

MARKHAM,  Capt.  Albert  Hastings,  R.N.—llYiQ  Great  Frozen  Sea  : 
A  Personal  Narrative  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Alert  during  the  Arctic 
Expedition  of  1875-6.  With  6  Full-page  Illustrations,  2  Maps, 
and  27  Woodcuts,     Sixth  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  (is. 

MARTINEAU,  Gertnide.— Outline  Lessons  on  Morals,  Small 
crown  8vo,  35'.  6d. 

MAUnSZEVy  H,  Af.B.—BodY  and  ^Will.     Being  an  Essay  con- 
cerning Will,  in  its  Metaphysical,  Physiological,  and  Pathological 
Aspects.     8vo,  12^. 
Natural  Causes  and  Supernatural  Seemings.   Crown  8vo. 

McGRATH,  Terence. — Pictures  from  Ireland.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  2s. 

MEREDITH,  il/.^.— Theotokos,  the  Example  for  Woman. 
Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  Lady  Agnes  Wood.  Revised  by 
the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Denison.     32mo,  Hmp  cloth,  \s.  6d. 

M/LLE'R,  Edivard. — The  History  and  Doctrines  of  Irvingism  ; 
or.  The  so-called  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.  2  vols.  Large 
post  8v®,  25^-. 
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MIL  LER,  Edward — con  tin  ned. 

The  Church  in  Relation  to  the  State.  Large  crown  8vo, 
7j.  (id. 

MITCHELL,  Lucy  M.—A.  History  of  Ancient  Sculpture.  With 
numerous  Illustrations,  including  6  Plates  in  Phototype.  Super 
royal  8vo,  ^2s. 

MITFORD,  ^^;-/r^;;/.— Through  the  Zulu  Country.  Its  Battle- 
fields and  its  People.     With  Five  Illustrations,     Demy  8vo,  14^-. 

MOCaLER,  E. — A  Grammar  of  the  Baloochee  Language,  as 

it  is  spoken  in  Makran  (Ancient  Gedrosia),  in  the  Persia- Arabic 
and  Roman  characters,     Fcap,  8vo,  5.C. 

MOLESWORTH,  Rev.  VV.  Nassau,  t^/.^.— History  of  the  Church 
of  England  from  1660.     Large  crown  8vo,  "js.  6d. 

MORELL,y.  i?.— Euclid  Simplified  in  Method  and  Language. 

Being  a  Manual  of  Geometry.  Compiled  from  the  most  important 
French  Works,  approved  by  the  University  of  Paris  and  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction.     Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

MORGAN,  C.  Lloyd.— i:\iQ  Springs  of  Conduct.  An  Essay  in 
Evolution.     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  ']s.  6d. 

MORRLS,  Georo-c\—rhe  Duality  of  all  Divine  Truth  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  For  God's  Self-manifestation  in  the  Impar- 
tation  of  the  Divine  Nature  to  Man,     Large  crown  8vo,  ys.  6d. 

?JORSE,  E.  S.,  /y^.Z?.— First  Book  of  Zoology.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

MULL,  Matthias. — Paradise  Lost.  By  John  Milton.  Books  I. — VI. 
The  Mutilations  of  the  Text  emended,  the  Punctuation  revised, 
and  all  collectively  presented,  with  Notes  and  Preface ;  also 
a  short  Essay  on  the  Intellectual  Value  of  Milton's  Works,  etc. 
Demy  8vo,  6j". 

Shakspere's  Hamlet.  The  Text  Revised.  Lines  pronounced 
Corrupt  restored,  and  INIutilations  before  unsuspected  emended. 
With  Preface  and  Notes.     Demy  8vo,  3^, 

NELSON,  y.  H.,  M.A.~K  Prospectus  of  the  Scientific  Study 
of  the  Hindu  La-w.     Demy  8vo,  9^. 

NEWMAN,  Crt-n/ma/.— Characteristics  from  the  "Writings  of. 
Being  Selections  from  his  various  Works.      Arranged  with  the 
Author's   personal  Approval.      Sixth   Edition.      With    Portrait. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 
*^.*  A  Portrait  of  Cardinal  Newman,  mounted  for  framing,  can 
be  had,  is.  6d. 

NEWMAN,  Francis  William. — Essays  on  Diet.  Small  crown  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  2s. 

New  Truth  and  the  Old  Faith:  Are  they  Incompatible?  By  a 
Scientific  Layman.     Demy  8vo,  lOi".  (3d. 
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NICOLS,  Arthir,  RG.S.,  /^i^.  a  ^.—Chapters  from  the  Physical 
History  of  the  Earth  :  an  Introduction  to  Geology  and 
Palceontology.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  $s. 

NOEL,  The  Hon.  Roden.—'Kssa.Y^  on  Poetry  and  Poets.    Demy 

8vo,  125-. 

AVPS,  Ma n'amie.— Class  Lessons  on  Euclid.  Part  I.  containing 
the  First  Two  Books  of  the  Elements.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Nuces:  Exercises  on  the  Syntax  of  the  Public  School  Latin- 
Primer.     New  Edition  in  Three  Parts.     Crown  8vo,  each  i^. 
*^*  The  Three  Parts  can  also  be  had  bound  together,  3^. 

OATES,  Frank,  7^.7^.6'.6'.— Matabele  Land  and  the  Victoria 
Falls.  A  Naturalist's  Wanderings  in  the  Interior  of  South 
Africa.  Edited  by  C.  G.  Gates,  B.A.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions and  4  Maps.     Demy  Svo,  2\s. 

O'CONNOR,  T.  P.,  AI.F.— The  Parnell  Movement.  With  a 
Sketch  of  Irish  Parties  from  1843.     Demy  8vo,  18^-. 

OGLE,  W.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.—KT\s\oX\e  on  the  Parts  of  Animals, 

Translated,  with  Introduction  and  Notes.     Royal  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

0' HAG  AN,  Lord,  ^.  P.  —  Occasional   Papers    and   Addresses. 

Large  crown  8vo,  js.  6d. 

O'MEARA,  Kathleen.— 'Fved.e.vic  Ozanam,  Professor  of  the  Sorbonne  : 

His  Life  and  Work.     Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  7^.  6d. 
Henri  Perreyve  and  his  Counsels  to  the  Sick.    Small 

crown  8vo,  5^". 
One  and  a  Half  in  Norway.     A  Chronicle  of  Small  Beer.     By 

Either  and  Both.     Small  crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 
O'NELL,  the  late  Rev.  Z^r^.— Sermons.     With  Memoir  and  Portrait. 

Crown  8vo,  6^. 
Essays  and  Addresses.     Crown  Svo,  5^. 
Only  Passport  to  Heaven,   The.    By  One  who  has  it.     Small 

crown  Svo,  is.  6d. 
OSBORNE,  Rev.  W.  ^.— The  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament.    A  Critical  Commentary,  with  Notes  upon  the  Text, 

Crown  Svo,  5^-. 
OTTLEY,  H.  Bickersteth.—TYie  Great  Dilemma.    Christ  His  Own 

Witness  or  His  Own  Accuser.     Six  Lectures.     Second  Edition. 

Crown  Svo,  3^.  6d. 
Our  Public  Schools— Eton,  Harrow,  Winchester,   Rugby, 

AVestminster,      Marlborough,     The     Charterhouse. 

Crown  Svo,  6s. 
OWEN,  F.  J/.— John  Keats  :  a  Study.     Crown  Svo,  6j. 
Across  the  Hills.     Small  crown  Svo,  is,  6d, 
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OlVEN^  Rev.  Robert,  i^'.Z?.— Sanctorale  Gatholicum  ",  or,  Book  of 
Saints.  With  Notes,  Critical,  Exegetical,  and  Historical.  Demy 
8vo,  \Zs. 

OXENHAiM,  Rro.  F.  Ntiicombc.—^\\di\,  is  the  Truth  as  to  Ever- 
lasting Punishment.  Part  II.  Being  an  Plistorical  Inquiry 
into  the  Witness  and  Weight  of  certain  Anti-Origenist  Councils. 
Crown  8vo,  2s,  6d, 

OXO^UENSIS.  —  "RoTaa.n\sm,    Protestantism,    Anglicanism. 

Being  a  Layman's  View  of  some  questions  of  the  Day.  Together 
with  Remarks  on  Dr.  Littledale's  "Plain  Reasons  against  join- 
ing the  Church  of  Rome."     Crown  Svo,  "^s.  6d. 

PALMER,  the  late  William,— liiolQS  of  a  Visit  to  Russia  in 
1840-1841.  Selected  and  arranged  by  John  H.  Cardinal 
Newman,  with  Portrait.     Crown  8vo,  8j.  6d. 

Early  Christian  Symbolism.  A  Series  of  Compositions  from 
Fresco  Paintings,  Glasses,  and  Sculptured  Sarcophagi.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  Provost  Northcote,  D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  Canon 
Brownlow,  M.A.  With  Coloured  Plates,  folio,  ^2s.,  or  with 
Plain  Plates,  folio,  2^s. 

Parchment  Library.  Choicely  Printed  on  hand-made  paper,  limp 
parchment  antique  or  cloth,  6s.  ;  vellum,  Js.  6d.  each  volume. 

The  Poetical  "Works  of  John  Milton.    2  vols. 

Letters  and  Journals  of  Jonathan  Swift.  Selected  and 
edited,  with  a  Commentary  and  Notes,  by  Stanley  Lane  Poole. 

De  Quincey's  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium  Eater. 

Reprinted  from  the  First  Edition.    Edited  by  Richard  Garnett. 

The  Gospel  according  to  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke. 

Selections  from  the  Prose  'Writings  of  Jonathan  Swift. 

With   a    Preface  and    Notes    by    Stanley    Lane-Poole   and 
Portrait. 
English  Sacred  Lyrics. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  Discourses.  Edited  by  Edmund 
Gosse. 

Selections  from  Milton's  Prose  Writings.  Edited  by 
Ernest  Myers. 

The  Book  of  Psalms.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne, 
M.A. 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.     With  Preface  and  Notes  by  Austin 

DOESON. 

English  Comic  Dramatists.    Edited  by  Oswald  Crawfurd. 
English  Lyrics. 

The  Sonnets  of  John  Milton.  Edited  by  Mark  Pattison. 
With  Portrait  after  Vertue. 
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Parchment  Library — continued. 

French  Lyrics.  Selected  and  Annotated  by  George  Saints- 
bury.  With  a  Miniature  Frontispiece  designed  and  etched  by 
H.  G.  Glindoni. 

Fables  by  Mr.  John  Gay.  With  Memoir  by  Austin  Dobson, 
and  an  Etched  Portrait  from  an  unfinished  Oil  Sketch  by  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller. 

Select  Letters  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction,  by  Richard  Garnett. 

The  Christian  Year.  Thoughts  in  Verse  for  the  Sundays  and 
Holy  Days  throughout  the  Year.  With  Miniature  Portrait  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Keble,  after  a  Drawing  by  G.  Richmond,  R.A. 

Shakspere's  ^ATorks.     Complete  in  Twelve  Volumes. 

Eighteenth  Century  Essays.  Selected  and  Edited  by  Austin 
Dobson.     With  a  Miniature  Frontispiece  by  R.  Caldecott. 

Q.  Horati  Flacci  Opera.  Edited  by  F.  A.  Cornish,  Assistant 
Master  at  Eton.  With  a  Frontispiece  after  a  design  by  L.  Alma 
Tadema,  etched  by  Leopold  Lowenstam. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe's  Poenis.  With  an  Essay  on  his  Poetry  by 
Andrew  Lang,  and  a  Frontispiece  by  Linley  Sambourne. 

Shakspere's  Sonnets.  Edited  by  Edward  Dow^den.  With  a 
Frontispiece  etched  by  Leopold  Lowenstam,  after  the  DeaLh 
Mask. 

English  Odes.  Selected  by  Edmund  Gosse.  With  Frontis- 
piece on  India  paper  by  Hamo  Thornycroft,  A. R.A. 

Of  the  Imitation  of  Christ.  By  Thomas  a  Kempis.  A 
revised  Translation.  With  Frontispiece  on  India  paper,  from  a 
Design  by  W.  B.  Richmond. 

Poems  :  Selected  from  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  Dedicated  to 
Lady  Shelley.  With  a  Preface  by  Richard  Garnett  and  a 
Miniature  Frontispiece. 

*^*  The  above  volumes  may  also  be  had  in  a  variety  of  leather  bindings. 
FARSLOE,    Joseph. — Our    Railvv/^ays.       Sketches,    Historical    and 
Descriptive.     With  Practical  Information  as  to  Fares  and  Rates, 
etc.,  and  a  Chapter  on  Railway  Reform.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

PASCAL,  Blaise.— i:h.Q  Thoughts  of.  Translated  from  the  Text  of 
Auguste  Mohnier,  by  C.  Kegan  Paul.  Large  crown  8vo,  with 
Frontispiece,  printed  on  hand -made  paper,  parchment  antique,  or 
cloth,  I2s.  ;  vellum,  i5j-. 

PAUL,  Alexander. — Short  Parliaments.  A  History  of  the  National 
Demand  for  frequent  General  Elections.    Small  crown  8vo,  3^-.  6^/. 

PAUL,  C.  Kegan. — Biographical  Sketches,  Printed  on  hand-made 
paper,  bound  in  buckram.     Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  "js.  Gc. 
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PEARSON,  Rev.  ^.— ^Week-day  Living.  A  Book  for  Young  Men 
and  Women.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  5^. 

PESCHEL,  Dr.  Oscar.— i:\vQ  Races  of  Man  and  their  Geo- 
graphical Distribution.  Second  Edition.  Large  crov/n 
8vo,  9J-. 

PHIPSON,  i?.— The  Animal  Lore  of  Shakspeare's  Time. 
Including  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  Reptiles,  Fish  and  Insects.  Large 
post  8vo,  9J-. 

PIDGEON,  Z>.— An  Engineer's  Holiday  ;  or.  Notes  of  a  Round 
Trip  from  Long.  o°  to  0°.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Large 
crown  Svo,  *]$.  6d. 

Old  'World  Questions  and  New^  "World  Answ^ers.  Second 
Edition.     Large  crown  Svo,  'js.  6d. 

Plain  Thoughts  for  Men.  Eight  Lectures  delivered  at  Forester's 
Hall,  Clerkenwell,  during  the  London  Mission,  1884.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth,  IS.  dd ;  paper  covers,  is. 

POE,  Edgar  Allan. — 'Works  of.  With  an  Introduction  and  a  Memoir 
by  Richard  Henry  Stoddard.  In  6  vols.  With  Frontispieces 
and  Vignettes.     Large  crown  Svo,  6s.  each. 

POPE,  y.  Buckingham.  —  Rail-way  Rates  and  Radical  Rule. 
Trade  Questions  as  Election  Tests.     Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

PRICE,  Prof.  Bonamy.  —  Chapters  on  Practical  Political 
Economy.  Being  the  Substance  of  Lectures  delivered  before 
the  University  of  Oxford.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Large 
post  Svo,  5^-. 

Pulpit  Commentary,  The.  (Old  Testament  Series.)  Edited  by  tlic 
Rev.  J.  S.  ExELL,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  Canon  II.  D.  M.  Spence. 

Genesis.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Whitelaw,  M.A.  With  Homilies  by 
the  Very  Rev.  J.  F.  Montgomery,  D.D.,  Rev.  Prof.  R.  h. 
Redford,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Rev.  F.  Hastings,  Rev.  W. 
Roberts,  M.A.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Old 
Testament  by  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.  S, ; 
and  Introductions  to  the  Pentateuch  by  the  Right  Rev.  H.  Cot- 
terill,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  T.  Whitelaw,  M.A.  Eighth  Edition. 
I  vol.,  15-r. 

Exodus.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  RawLinson.  With  Homilies  by 
Rev.  J.  Orr,  Rev.  D.  Young,  B.A.,  Rev.  C.  A.  Goodhart, 
Rev.  J.  Urquhart,  and  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Robjohns.  Fourth 
Edition.     2  vols.,  iSjc 

Leviticus.  By  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Meyrick,  M.A.  With 
Introductions  by  the  Rev.  R.  Collins,  Rev.  Professor  A.  Cave, 
and  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  Redford,  LL.B.,  Rev.  J.  A. 
Macdonald,  Rev.  W.  Clarkson,  B.A.,  Rev.  S.  R.  Aldridge, 
LL.B.,  and  Rev.  McCheyne  Edgar     Fourth  Edition.     15^-. 
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Pulpit  Commentary,  The—coniiniied. 

Numbers.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Winterbotham,  LL.B.  With 
Homilies  by  the  Rev.  Professor  W.  Binnie,  D.D.,  Rev.  E.  S. 
Prout,  M.A.,  Rev.  D.  Young,  Rev.  J.  Waite,  and  an  Intro- 
duction by  the  Rev.  Thomas  \YinTELAW,  M.A.  Fourth 
Edition.     155-. 

Deuteronomy.  By  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Alexander,  D.D.  \Viih 
IIomiHes  by  Rev.  C.  Clemance,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  Orr,  B.D., 
Rev.  R.  M.  Edgar,  M.A.,  Rev.  D.  Davies,  M.A.  Fourth 
edition.     15^-. 

Joshua.  By  Rev.  J.  J.  Lias,  M.A.  With  Homilies  by  Rev. 
S.  R.  Aldridge,  LL.B.,  Rev.  R.  Glover,  Rev.  E.  de 
Pressens£,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  Waite,  B.A.,  Rev.  W.  F.  Adeney, 
M.A.  ;  and  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  A.  Plummer,  M.A. 
Fifth  Edition.     12s.  6d. 

Judges  and  Ruth.  By  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and 
Rev.  T.  MoRisoN,  D.D.  With  Homilies  by  Rev.  A.  F.  MuiR, 
M.A.*  Rev.  W.  F.  Adeney,  IM.A.,  Rev.  W.  M.  Statham,  and 
Rev.  Professor  J.  Thomson,  M.A.     Fourth  Edition,     los.  6d. 

1  Samuel.  By  the  Very  Rev.  R.  P.  Smith,  D.D.  With  Homilies 
by  Rev.  Donald  Eraser,  D.D.,  Rev.  Prof.  Chapman,  and 
Rev.  B.  Dale.     Sixth  Edition.     15^. 

1  Kings.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hammond,  LL.B.  With  Homilies 
by  the  Rev.  E.  DE  Pressens£,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  Waite,  B.A., 
Rev.  A.  Rowland,  LL.B.,  Rev.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  and  Rev. 
J.  Urquhart.     Fourth  Edition.     15^. 

1  Chronicles.  By  the  Rev.  Prof.  P.  C.  Barker,  M.A.,  LL.B. 
With  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  J.  R.  Thomson,  M.A.,  Rev.  R. 
Tuck,  B.A.,  Rev.  W.  Clarkson,  B.A.,  Rev.  F.  Whitfield, 
M.A.,  and  Rev.  Richard  Glover.     15^'. 

Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther.  By  Rev.  Canon  G.  Rawlinson, 
M.A.  With  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  J.  R.  Thomson,  M.A.,  Rev. 
Prof.  R.  A.  Redford,  LL.B.,  M.A.,  Rev.  W.  S.  Lewis,  M.A., 
Rev.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  Rev.  A.  Mackennal,  B.A.,  Rev.  W. 
Clarkson,  B.A.,  Rev.  F.  Hastings,  Rev.  W.  Dinwiddie, 
LL.B.,  Rev.  Prof.  Rowlands,  B.A.,  Rev.  G.  Wood,  B.A., 
Rev.  Prof.  P.  C.  Barker,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  and  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
Exell,  M.A.     Sixth  Edition,     i  vol.,  12s.  6d. 

Jeremiah.  (Vol.  I.)  By  the  Re%'.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  M.A.  With 
Homilies  by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Adeney,  M.A.,  Rev.  A.  F.  Muir, 
M.A.,  Rev.  S.  Conway,  B.A.,  Rev.  J.  Waite,  B.A.,  and  Rev. 
D.  Young,  B.A,     Second  Edition.     15^-. 

Jeremiah  (Vol.  II.)  and  Lamentations.  By  Rev.  T.  K. 
Cheyne,  M.A.  With  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  T-  R.  Thomson, 
M.A.,  Rev.  \Y.  F.  Adeney,  M.A.,  Rev.  A.  F.  Muir,  M.A., 
Rev.  S.  Conway,  B.A.,  Rev.  D.  Young,  B.A,     i^s. 
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Pulpit  Commentary,  The.     (New  Testament  Series.) 

St.  Mark.  By  Very  Rev.  E.  Bickerstetii,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Lich 
field.  With  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  Thomson,  M.A.,  Rev.  Prof. 
Given,  M.A.,  Rev.  Prof.  Johnson,  jM.A,,  Rev.  A.  Rowland, 
B.A.,  LL.B.,  Rev.  A.  Muir,  and  Rev.  R.  Green.  Fourth 
Edition.     2  vols.,  2\s. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
With  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  P.  C.  Barker,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Rev. 
Prof.  E.  Johnson,  M.A.,  Rev.  Prof.  R.  A.  Redford,  M.A. , 
Rev.  R.  Tuck,  B.  A.,  Rev.  W.  Clarkson,  B.A.  Second  Edition. 
2  vols.,  2^. 

I.  Corinthians.     By  the  Vcn.  Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.D.     With 

Homilies  by  Rev.  Ex-Chancellor  Lipscomb,  LL.D.,  Rev. 
David  Thomas,  D.D.,  Rev.  D.  Eraser,  D.D.,  Rev.  Prof. 
J.  R.  Thomson,  I\I.A.,  Rev.  J.  Waite,  B.A.,  Rev.  R.  Tuck, 
B.A.,  Rev.  E.  Hurndall,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  H.  Bremner,  B.D. 
Second  Edition.     Price  \^s. 

II.  Corinthians  and  Galatians.  By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon 
Farrar,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  Preb.  E.  Huxtable.  With  Homilies 
by  Rev.  Ex-Chancellor  Lipscomb,  LL.D.,  Rev.  David  Thomas, 
D.D.,  Rev.  Donald  Eraser,  D.D.,  Rev.  R.  Tuck,  B.A.,  Rev. 
E.  PIurndall,  M.A.,  Rev.  Prof.  J.  R.  Thomson,  ]\I.A.,  Rev. 
R.  Finlayson,  B.A.,  Rev.  W.  F.  Adeney,  M.A.,  Rev.  R.  M. 
Edgar,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  T.  Croskerry,  D.D.     Price  2Ij-. 

Ephesians,  Phillipians,  and  Colossians.  By  the  Rev.  Prof. 
W.  G.  Blackie,  D.D.,  Rev.  B.  C.  Caffin,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  G. 
G.  FiNDLAY,  B.A.  With  Homilies  by  Rev.  D.  Thomas,  D.D., 
Rev.  R.  M.  Edgar,  M.A.,  Rev.  R.  Finlayson,  B.A.,  Rev. 
W.  F.  Adeney,  M.A.,  Rev.  Prof.  T.  Croskerry,  D.D.,  Rev. 
E.  S.  Prout,  M.A.,  Rev.  Canon  Vernon  Hutton,  and 
Rev.  U.  R.  Thomas,  D.D.     Price  2.1s. 

PUNCHARD,  E.  G.,  Z>.Z?.— Christ  of  Contention.  Three  Essays. 
Fcap.  8vo,  2s. 

PUSEY,  Z>;'.— Sermons  for  the  .Church's  Seasons  froni 
Advent  to  Trinity.  Selected  from  the  Published  Sermons 
of  the  late  Edward  Bouverie  Pusey,  D.D.     Crown  8vo,  5^. 

RANKE,  Leopold  von. — Universal  History.  The  oldest  Historical 
Group  of  Nations  and  the  Greeks.  Edited  by  G.  W.  Prothero. 
Demy  Svo,  i6s. 

Realities  of  the  Future  Life.     Small  crown  Svo,  is.  6d. 

RENDELL,    J.    J/.— Concise    Handbook    of    the    Island    of 

Madeira.    With  Plan  of  Funchal  and  Map  of  the  Island.   Fcap. 

Svo,  \s.  6d. 
REYNOLDS,   Rev,  %   IV.— The  Supernatural   in   Nature.     A 

Verification  by  Free  Use  of  Science.      Third  P'dition,  Revised 

and  Enlarged.     Demy  Svo,  14^. 
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RE  YNOLDS,  Rev,  J.  W.— continued. 

The    Mystery  of    Miracles.     Third    and    Enlarged    Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  6^. 
The  Mystery  of  the  Universe  ;  Our  Common  Faith.     Demy 
8vo,  \\s. 
RIBOT,  Prof.  Th. — Heredity :  A  Psychological  Study  on  its  Phenomena, 
its   Laws,   its  Causes,  and   its   Consequences.     Second  Edition. 
Large  crown  8vo,  9^-. 
RIMMER,  William,  M.D.— Art  Anatomy.     A  Portfolio  of  81  Plates. 

Folio,  70s.,  nett. 
ROBERTSON,   The  late  Rev.  F.   IV.,  M.A.—'LUe  and  Letters  of. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  Stopford  Brooke,  M.A. 

I.  Two  vols.,  miiform  with  the  Sermons.     With  Steel  Portrait. 
Crown  8vo,  ys.  6d. 
11.  Library  Edition,  in  Demy  Svo,  with  Portrait.     I2s. 
III.  A  Popular  Edition,  in  i  vol.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
Sermons.     Four  Series.     Small  crown  Svo,  3^-.  6d.  each. 
The  Human  Race,  and  other  Sermons.     Preached  at  Chelten- 
ham, Oxford,  and  Brighton.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Small 
crown  Svo,  35-.  6d. 
I'^otes  on  Genesis.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Small  crown  Svo, 

3i-.  6d. 
Expository    Lectures    on    St.    Paul's    Epistles    to    the 

Corinthians.     A  New  Edition.     Small  crown  Svo,  5^. 
Lectures  and  Addresses,  with  other  Literary  Remains.     A  New 

Edition.     Small  crown  Svo,  5^. 
An  Analysis  of  Tennyson's  "  In  Memoriam."    (Dedicated 

by  Permission  to  the  Poet-Laureate.)     Fcap.  Svo,  2s. 
The  Education  of  the  Human  Race.     Translated  from  the 
German  of  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing.     Fcap.  Svo,  2s.  6d. 
The  above  Works  can  also  be  had,  bound  in  half  morocco. 
*:^*  A  Portrait  of  the  late  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson,  mounted  for  framing, 
can  be  had,  2s.  6d. 
ROMANES,   G.   y.  —  Mental  Evolution   in   Animals.     With  a 
Posthumous  Essay  on  Instinct  by  Charles  Darwin,   F.R.S. 
Demy  Svo,  \2s. 
Rosmini's   Origin   of    Ideas.      Translated  from  the   Fifth   Italian 
Edition  of  the  Nuovo  Saggio  SitW  origijie  delle  idee.     3  vols. 
Demy  Svo,  cloth,  i6j.  each. 
Rosmini's  Psychology.     3  vols.     Demy  Svo.     [Vols.  I.  and  II.  now 

ready,  i6x.  each. 
Rosmini's  Philosophical  System.  Translated,  with  a  Sketch  ot 
the  Author's  Life,  Bibliography,  Introduction,  and  Notes  by 
THo:iiAS  Davidson.  Demy  Svo,  \6s. 
RULE,  Martin,  M.A. — The  Life  and  Times  of  St.  Anselm, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Primate  of  the 
Britains.     2  vols.     Demy  Svo,  32J. 


Kcgan  Paul,   l^rcnch  &   Go's  Publications.         27 

SAMUEL,  Sydney  J/.— Jewish  Life  in  the  East.  Small  cro\Mi 
8vo,  3^.  6r/. 

SARTORIUS,  Ernestine.— mwQ^  Months  in  the  Soudan,  Willi 
II  Full-page  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  I4J-. 

SAYCE,  Rev.  Archibald  Henry. — Introduction  to  the  Science  of 
Language.     2  vols.     Second  Edition,     Large  post  8vo,  2\s. 

SCOONES,  W.  Baptisie.—FoxxT  Centuries  of  English  Letters  : 
A  Selection  of  350  Letters  by  150  Writers,  from  the  Period  of  the 
Paston  Letters  to  the  Present  Time.  Third  Edition.  Large 
crown  8vo,  6s, 

SEE,  RROK  GERA/AEV.—BciciUciTY  Phthisis  of  the  Lungs. 
Translated  and  edited  for  English  Practitioners  by  William 
Henry  Weddell,  M.R.C.S.     Demy  Svo,  10^.  6d. 

SHILLITO,  Rev.  Joseph. — "Womanhood  :  its  Duties,  Temptations, 
and  Privileges.  A  Book  for  Young  Women.  Third  Edition, 
Crown  Svo,  3^-.  dd. 

SIDNEY,  Algernon. — A  Revie^w.  By  Gertrude  M.  Ireland  Black- 
BURNE.     Crown  Svo,  ds. 

Sister  Augustine,  Superior  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  at  the  St. 
Johannis  Hospital  at  Bonn.  Authorised  Translation  by  Hans 
Tharau,  from  the  German  "Memorials  of  Amalie  von 
Lasaulx."     Cheap  Edition.     Large  crown  Svo,  4.C.  6d. 

SKINNER,  James.— K  Memoir.    By  the  Author  of  "Charles  Lowder. " 
With   a   Preface   by   the   Rev.    Canon    Carter,    and    Portrait, 
Large  crown,  yj.  dd. 
*^*  Also  a  cheap  Edition.     With  Portrait.     Crown  Svo,  3^.  6d. 

SMITH,  Edward,  M.D.,  LL.B.,  7^, i^.^,— Tubercular  Consump- 
tion in  its  Early  and  Remediable  Stages.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

SMITH,  Sir  W.  Cnsack,  Bart.—OviT  ViTar  Ships.  A  Naval  Essay, 
Crown  Svo,  5^. 

Spanish  Mystics.     By  the  Editor  of  "  Many  Voices."     Crown  Svo,  ^s. 

Specimens  of  English  Prose  Style  from  Malory  to  Ma- 
caulay.  Selected  and  Annotated,  with  an  Introductory  Essay, 
by  George  Saintsbury.  Large  crown  Svo,  printed  on  hand- 
made paper,  parchment  antique  or  cloth,  12s.  ;  vellum,  i^s. 

SPEDDING,  James. — Reviews  and  Discussions,  Literary, 
Political,  and  Historical  not  relating  to  Bacon.  Demy 
Svo,  i2s.  6d. 

Evenings  ^with  a  Reviewer ;  or,  Macaulay  and  Bacon, 
With  a  Prefatory  Notice  by  G.  S.  Venables,  Q.C.  2  vols. 
Demy  Svo,  I  Si'. 

STAFFER,  /'az^/.— Shakespeare  and  Classical  Antiquity: 
Greek  and  Latin  Antiquity  as  presented  in  Shakespeare's  Plays. 
Translated  by  Emily  J.  Carey.     Large  post  Svo,  \2s. 
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S TATH A M,  F,  Reginald.— 'Fvee  Thought  and  Truth  Thought. 
A  Contribution  to  an  Existing  Argument.     Crown  8vo,  (>s. 

STEVENSON',  Rev,  W.  i^:— Hymns  for  the  Church  and  Home. 
Selected  and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Fleming  Stevenson. 

The  Hymn  Book  consists  of  Three  Parts  : — I.  For  Public 
Worship. — II.  For  Family  and  Private  Worship. — III. 
For  Children.  Small  Edition.  Cloth  limp,  lod.  ; 
cloth  boards,  \s.  Large  Type  Edition.  Cloth  limp, 
\s.  3^/.  ;  cloth  boards,  \s.  6d, 

Stray  Papers  on  Education,  and  Scenes  from  School  Life.  By  B.  II. 
Second  Edition.     Small  crown  8vo,  2>^.  6d. 

STREATFEILD,  Rev.  G.  6".,  J/.^.— Lincolnshire  and  the  Danes. 
Large  crown  8vo,  "js.  6d. 

STRECKER-  lFISLICEA^[/S.—OTga.nic  Chemistry.  Translated  and 
Edited,  with  Extensive  Additions,  by  W.  R.  Hodgkinson, 
Ph.D.,  and  A.  J.  Greenaway,  F.I.C.  Second  and  cheaper 
Edition.     Demy  Svo,  I2s.  6d. 

Suakin,  1885  ;  being  a  Sketch  of  the  Campaign  of  this  year.  By  an 
Officer  who  was  there.     Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

SULLY,  Jajues,  M.A. — Pessimism  :  a  History  and  a  Criticism. 
Second  Edition.     Demy  Svo,  145-. 

Sunshine   and   Sea.     A  Yachting  Visit  to  the  Channel  Islands  and 

Coast  of  Brittany.     With  Frontispiece  from  a  Photograph  and  24 

Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
SIVEDENBORG,  Eman.—Tie  Cultu  et  Amore  Dei  ubi  Agitur 

de  Telluris  ortu,  Paradiso  et  Vivario,  turn  de  Pri- 

mogeniti  Seu  Adami  Nativitate  Infantia,  et  Amore. 

Crown  Svo,  6s. 
On  the  ^Worship  and  Love  of  God.     Treating  of  the  Birth 

of  the  Earth,    Paradise,   and   the  Abode   of  Living  Creatures. 

Translated  from  the  original  Latin.     Crown  Svo,  'js.  6d. 

7ACITUS. — The  Agricola.     A  Translation.    Small  crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

TA  YLOR,  Rev.  Isaac. — The  Alphabet.     An  Account  of  the  Origin 

and   Development    of    Letters.       With    numerous    Tables    and 

Facsimiles.     2  vols.     Demy  Svo,  36^-. 
'J A  YLOR,  Jeremy.— Tlie    Marriage  Ring.     With   Preface,  Notes, 

and  Appendices.    Edited  by  Francis  Burdett  jNIoney  Coutts. 

Small  crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 
TAYLOR,    Sedley.  —  VvofLl    Sharing    between    Capital    and 

Labour.     To  which  is  added  a  Memorandum  on  the  Industrial 

Partnership  at   the   Whitwood    Collieries,    by  Archibald   and 

Henry  Briggs,  with  remarks  by  Sedley  Taylor.    Crown  Svo, 

2s.  6d. 
"They  Might    Have    Been    Together    Till   the  Last."    An 

Essay  on  Marriage,  and    the  position   of  Women  in  England. 

Small  crown  Svo,  2s, 
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Thirty  Thousand  Thoughts.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Stencf, 
Rev.  J.  S.  ExELL,  and  Rev.  Charles  Neil.  6  vols.  Super 
royal  8vo. 

[Vols.  I. -IV.  now  ready,  i6s,  each. 

TIIOM,  y.  I/ami7/of?.—l^a-ws  of  Life  after  the  Mind  of  Christ. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  p.  6d. 

TIPPLE,  Rev.  S.  ^.—Sunday  Mornings  at  Norwood.  Prayers 
and  Sermons.     Crown  8vo,  ds. 

TODHUNTER,  Dr.  J.—K  Study  of  Shelley.     Crown  Svo,  7j-. 

TOLSTOI,  Cc7///// Zr^. —Christ's  Christianity.  Translated  from  the 
Russian.     Large  Crown  Svo,  7^.  ()d. 

TRANT,  Wi7/iam.— Trade  Unions  ".  Their  Origin,  Objects,  and 
Efficacy.     Small  crown  Svo,  i^-.  6d.  ;  paper  covers,  is. 

'J'REMENIIEERE,  Hugh  Seymour,  C.B.— K  Manual  of  the 
Principles  of  Government,  as  set  forth  by  the  Authorities 
of  Ancient  and  Modern  Times.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition, 
Crown  Svo,  3^-.  6d.     Cheap  Edition,  limp  cloth,  is. 

TUKE,  Datiicl  Hack,  M.D.,  7^./v\C./'.— Chapters  in  the  History 
of  the  Insane  in  the  British  Isles.  With  Four  Illustra- 
tions.    Large  crown  Svo,  12s. 

TWINING,  Louisa. — 'Workhouse  Visiting  and  Management 
during  Twenty-Five  Years.     Small  crown  Svo,  2s. 

TYLER,  y.— The  Mystery  of  Being :  or,  What  Do  V/e 
Know  ?     Small  crown  Svo,  3^-.  bd. 

]\AUGHAN,  II.  Ha/ford.— 'Nbmv  Readings  and  Renderings  of 
Shakespeare's  Tragedies.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  Demy  Svo, 
I2s.  6d.  each. 

J'lLLARI,  Professor.— "Niccolo  Machiavelli  and  his  Times. 
Translated  by  Linda  Villari.     4  vols.     Large  post  Svo,  48.*-. 

VILLIERS,    The  Right  Hon.    C.  P.— Free  Trade    Speeches    of. 
With  Political  Memoir.     Edited  by  a   Member   of  the   Cobden 
Club.     2  vols.     With  Portrait.     Demy  Svo,  25ji-. 
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III.  Alexander  the  Great,  etc.     bs. 

The  Foray  of  Queen  Mea.ve,  and  other  Legends  of  Ireland's 
Heroic  Age.     Small  crown  8vo,  5^-. 

Legends  of  the  Saxon  Saints.     Small  crown  8vo,  6j. 

DOBSON,   Aus/in.— Old   ^World    Idylls   and   other  Verses.      Fifth 
Edition.      iSmo,  gilt  top,  6s. 

At  the  Sign  of  the  Lyre.     Elzevir  Svo,  gilt  top,  6s. 
DOMET,  Alfred.  — 'R.?i.r).o\i.  and  Amohia.     A  Dream  of  Two  Lives. 
New  Edition,  Revised.     2  vols.     Crown  Svo,  \2s. 

Dorothy  :    a  Country  Story  in  Elegiac  Verse.     With   Preface.     Demy 
Svo,  5J-. 

DOWDEN,  Edward,   ZZ.Z). —Shakspere's  Sonnets.     With  Intro- 
duction and  Notes.     Large  post  Svo,  ']s.  6d. 

Dulce  Cor  :  being  the  Poems  of  Ford  Beireton.     With  Two  Illustrations- 
Crown  Svo. 

DUTT,  Toru.—K  Sheaf  Gleaned  in  French  Fields.  New  Edition. 
Demy  Svo,  \os.  6d. 

Ancient  Ballads  and  Legends  of  Hindustan.  With  an 
Introductory  Memoir  by  Edmund  Gosse.  Second  Edition, 
iSmo.     Cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  ^s. 

EDWARDS,  Miss  Betham.—'PoQm^.     Small  crown  Svo,  3^.  6d. 

EGAN,  Maurice  Francis. — Songs  and  Sonnets  ",  and  Carmina, 
by  C0ND6  Benoist  Fallen.     Small  crown  Svo,  \s.  6d. 

ELDRYTH,  Maud. — Margaret,  and  other  Poems.  Small  crown  Svo, 
3^.  6d. 

All  Soul's  Eve,  "No  God," and  other  Poems.  Fcap.  Svo, 
Zs.  6d. 

ELLIOTT,  Ebenezer,  The  Corn  Law  Rhymer. — Poems.  Edited  by  his 
son,  the  Rev.  Edwin  Elliott,  of  St.  John's,  Antigua.  2  vols. 
Crown  Svo,  i^s. 

English  Verse.     Edited  by  W.  J.  Linton  and  R.  H.   Stoddard. 
5  vols.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  5^-.  each. 
I.  Chaucer  to  Burns. 
II.  Translations. 

III.  Lyrics  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

IV.  Dramatic  Scenes  and  Characters. 
V.  Ballads  and  Romances. 

Z'TVZS'.— Gathered  Leaves.     Small  crown  Svo,  3^.  6d. 
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EVANS,  Anne. — Poems  and  Music.  With  Memorial  Preface  by 
Ann  Thackeray  Ritchie.     Large  crown  8vo,  ^s. 

FERGUSON,  21?;;^.— Ballads  and  Dreams.     Crown  8vo,  5^. 

FORSTER^  the  late  Wzl/iam.— Midas.     Crown  8vo,  5^. 

GOODCHILD,  John  ^.— Somnia  Medici.  Two  series.  Small  crown 
Svo,  ^s.  each. 

GOSSE,  Edmund  IV. — New  Poems.     Crown  Svo,  'js.  6d. 

Firdausi  in  Exile,  and  other  Poems.     Elzevir  Svo,  gilt  top,  6^. 

GRINDROD,    Charles.— ^la-YS   from   English   History.     Crown 
Svo,  7J-.  6d. 
The  Stranger's  Story,  and  his  Poem,  The  Lament  of  Love  :  An 
Episode  of  the  Malvern  Hills.     Small  crown  Svo,  2s.  6d, 

GURNEY,  Rev.  Alfred.— UliQ  Vision  of  the  Eucharist,  and  other 
Poems.     Crown  Svo,  $s. 
A  Christmas  Faggot.      Small  crown  Svo,  ^s. 

IIENR  Y,  Daniel,  Junr.  —Under  a  Fool's  Gap.  Songs.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  bevelled  boards,  5^. 

HEYWOOD,    y.    C— Herodias,   a  Dramatic   Poem.      New  Edition, 
Revised.      Small  crown  Svo,  5^-. 
Antonius.     A  Dramatic   Poem.     New  Edition,  Revised.     Small 
crown  Svo,  5^^. 

mCKEY,   E.   H.—K   Sculptor,    and    other   Poems.      Small    crown 

Svo,  5^. 
HOLE,  W.  G. — Procris,  and  other  Poems.     Fcap.  Svo,  3^.  dd. 

HONE  YWOOD,  Fatty.— Voems.  Dedicated  (by  permission)  to  Lord 
Wolseley,  G.C.B.,  etc.     Small  crown  Svo,  2s.  bd. 

KEATS,  >/?;z.— Poetical  'Works.  Edited  by  W.  T.  Arnold.  Large 
crown  Svo,  choicely  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  with  Portrait 
in  eau-foj'te.     Parchment  or  cloth,  12s.',  vellum,  15^-. 

KENNEDY,  Captain  A.  W.  M.  C/ar/^.— Robert  the  Bruce.  A 
Poem  :  Historical  and  Romantic.  With  Three  Illustrations  by 
James  Faed,  Jun.  Printed  on  hand-made  paper,  parchment, 
bevelled  boards,  crown  Svo,  lOi".  (id. 

KING,  Mrs.  Hamilton. — The  Disciples.  Seventh  Edition,  with  Por- 
trait and  Notes.     Small  crown  Svo,  5^. 

A  Book  of  Dreams.     Crown  Svo,  3^-.  6d. 

KNOX,  The  Hon.  Mrs.  O.  iV.— Four  Pictures  from  a  Life,  and 
other  Poems.     Small  crown  Svo,  3^-.  6^. 

LANG,  y^.— XXXII  Ballades  in  Blue  China.     Elzevir  Svo,  5^. 

Rhymes  a  la  Mode.    With  Frontispiece  by  E.  A.  Abbey.    iSmo, 
cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  5J. 
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LAWSON,  Right  Hon.  Mr.  ///j/?Vr.— HyiTini  Usitati  Latine 
Redditi  :  with  other  Verses.     Small  8vo,  parchment,  5^. 

Lessing's  Nathan  the  'Wise.  Translated  by  Eustace  K.  Corbett. 
Crown  8vo,  (is. 

Life  Thoughts.     Small  crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

Living  English  Poets  MDCCCLXXXII.  With  Frontispiece  by 
Walter  Crane.  Second  Edition.  Large  crown  Svo.  Printed  on 
hand-made  paper.     Parchment  or  cloth,  12s.  ;  vellum,  15^. 

LOCKER,  i^— London  Lyrics.  Tenth  Edition.  With  Portrait, 
iSnio.     Cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  5^-. 

Love  in  Idleness,  A  Volume  of  Poems.  With  an  Etching  by  W.  B. 
Scott.     Small  crown  Svo,  5^-. 

LUMSDEN,   Limt.-Col.   H.    ?F.— Beowulf  :   an  Old   English  Poem. 

Translated  into  Modern  Rhymes.     Second  and  Revised  Edition. 

Small  crown  Svo,  5^-. 
ZYSAGHT,   Sidney  Royse.—K  Modern  Ideal.     A  Dramatic  Poem. 

Small  crown  Svo,  5^. 

MACGREGOR,  Dlmcan.—C\o^x^.'S,  and  Sunlight.  Poems.  Small 
crown  Svo,  ^s. 

MAGNUSSON,  Eirikr,  M.A.,  and  PALMER,  E.  H.,  71/.^.— Johan 
Ludvig  Runeberg's  Lyrical  Songs,  Idylls,  and  Epi- 
grams.    Fcap.  Svo,  $s. 

MAKCLOUD,  i5"z'tr;z.— Ballads  of  the  'Western  Highlands  and 
Islands  of  Scotland.     Small  crown  Svo,  3^.  (id. 

MCNAUGHTON,  J.  ^.— Onnalinda.  A  Romance.  Small  crown 
Svo,  *]s.  6d. 

MEREDITH,  Otven  [T/ie  Earl  0/  LyUon].—l.ucile.  New  Edition. 
With  32  Illustrations.  i6mo,  3^-.  6d.  Cloth  extra,  gilt  edges, 
4J'.  6d. 

MORRIS,  Lezais. — Poetical  "Works  of.     New  and  Cheaper  Editions, 
with  Portrait.     Complete  in  3  vols.,  5^-.  each. 
.  Vol.  I.  contains  "Songs  of  Two  Worlds."    Eleventh  Edition. 
Vol.  II.  contains  "The  Epic  of  Hades."     Nineteenth  Edition. 
Vol.  III.  contains  "  Owen  "  and  "The  Ode  of  Life."    Sixth  Edition. 

The  Epic  of  Hades.  With  16  Autotype  Illustrations,  after  the 
Drawings  of  the  late  George  R.  Chapman.  4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt 
leaves,  21s. 

The  Epic  of  Hades.  Presentation  Edition.  4to,  cloth  extra, 
gilt  leaves,  lo^'.  6d. 

Songs  Unsung.     Fourth  Edition.     Fcap.  Svo,  6s. 

The  Lewis  Morris  Birthday  Book.  Edited  by  S.  S.  Cope- 
i.iAN,  with  Frontispiece  after  a  Design  by  the  late  George  R. 
Chapman.     32mo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  2s. ;  cloth  limp,  is.  6d. 
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MORSIIEAD,  E.  D.  A.  —  The  House  of  Atreus.  Being  the 
Agamemnon,  Libation-Bearers,  and  Furies  of  ^schylus.  Trans- 
lated into  English  Verse.     Crown  8vo,  ^s. 

The  Suppliant  Maidens  of  .^Eschylus.     Crown  8vo,  3^.  dd, 

MOZLEY,  y.  Hickards.— i:\ve  Romance  of  Dennell.  A  Poem  in 
Five  Cantos.     Crown  8vo,  Js.  6d. 

MULHOLLAiVB,  Kosa.—'Va.gva.TiX  Verses.     Small  crown  Svo,  5^. 

NOEL,  The  Hon.  Roden.  —  A  Little  Child's  Monument.  Third 
Edition.     Small  crown  Svo,  3^.  M. 

The   House   of   Ravensburg.     New   Edition.     Small    crown 
SvOj  6i-. 

The  Red  Flag,  and  other  Poems.     New  Edition.     Small  crown 
Svo,  6j. 

OBBARD,  Conslance  J/^rj/.— Burley  Bells.     Sa^all  crown  Svo,  3^.  dd, 

O'HAGAN,  John.—i:iae  Song  of  Roland.  Translated  into  English 
Verse.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  5^-. 

PFEIFFER,  Emily.— HYie  Rhyme  of  the  Lady  of  the  Rock, 
and  HoAW  it  Gverw.  Second  Edition.  Small  crown  Svo,, 
3^.  6d. 

Gerard's   Monument,    and    other    Poems.       Second    Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Under  the   Aspens :    Lyrical  and    Dramatic.      With  Portrait. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

PIATT,  J.  y.— Idyls  and  Lyrics  of  the  Ohio  Valley.  Crown 
Svo,  5^. 

PIATT,  Sarah  M.  B. — A  Voyage  to  the  Fortunate  Isles,  and 

other  Poems,      i  vol.     Small  crown  Svo,  gilt  top,  '^s. 

Rare  Poems  of  the  16th  and  17th  Centuries.  Edited  W.  J. 
Linton.     Crown  Svo,  5^'. 

RHOADES,  James.— ^\vQ  Georgics  of  Virgil.  Translated  into 
English  Verse.     Small  crown  Svo,  55. 

Poems.     Small  crown  Svo,  45-.  6d. 

ROBINSON,  A.  Mary  F.—K  Handful  of  Honeysuckle.  Fcap. 
Svo,  3J.  6d. 

The  Cro^wned  Hippolytus.     Translated  from  Euripides.    With 
New  Poems.     Small  crown  Svo,  $s. 

ROUS,  Lieut. -CoL — Conradin.     Small  crown  Svo,  2s. 

SCHILLER,  Friedrich.—'V\r aWenslein.  A  Drama.  Done  in  English 
Verse,  by  J.  A.  W.  Hunter,  jNI.A.     Crown  Svo,  7^.  6d. 
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Schiller's  Mary  Stuart.  German  Text,  with  English  Translation  on 
opposite  page  by  Leedham  White.     Crown  8vo,  6j-. 

SCOTT,  E.J.  Z.— The  Eclogues  of  Virgil.— Translated  into  English 
Verse.     Small  crown  Svo,  y,  6d. 

SCOTT,  George  F.  ^.—Theodora  and  other  Poems.  Small 
crown  8vo,  3J-.  6d. 

SELKIRK,/.  ^.— Poems.     Crown  Svo,  7^.  ed. 

Shakspere's  "Works.  The  Avon  Edition,  12  vols.,  cloth,  iS^.  ;  and 
in  box,  2 1  J. 

SHARP,  />rz7/za//^— Euphrenia :  or,  The  Test  of  Love.  A  Poem. 
Crown  8vo,  c^s. 

SHERBROOKE,  Viscount.— Poems  of  a  Life.  Second  Edition. 
Small  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

SMITH,  y.  W.  Gilbarf.—TYie  Loves  of  Vandyck.  A  Tale  of  Genoa. 
Small  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

The  Log  o'  the  "  Norseman."    Small  crown  8vo,  5j. 

Songs  of  Coming  Day.     Small  crown  8vo,  3^.  6d. 

Sophocles  ;  The  Seven  Plays  in  English  Verse.  Translated  by  Lewis 
Campbell.     Crown  8vo,  7^.  Zd. 

SPICER,  Henry. — Haska  :  a  Drama  in  Three  Acts  (as  represented 
at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane,  March  loth,  1877).  Third 
Edition.     Crown  Svo,  ^s.  6d. 

Uriel  Acosta,  in  Three  Acts.     From  the  German  of  Gatzkov,^. 
Small  crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

SYMONDS,  John  y/^^/«^/^;z.— Vagabunduli  Libellus.  Crown 
Svo,  Cj-. 

Tares.     Crown  Svo,  ij-.  6d. 

Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered.  Translated  by  Sir  John  Kingston 
James,  Bart.  Two  Volumes.  Printed  on  hand-made  paper, 
parchment,  bevelled  boards.     Large  crown  Svo,  2\s. 

TAYLOR,  Sir  //.—"Works.  Complete  in  Five  Volumes.  Crowrt 
Svo,  10s. 

Philip  Van  Artevelde.     Fcap.  Svo,  3^.  6^. 

The  Virgin  Widow,  etc.     Fcap.  Svo,  3^.  6</. 

The  Statesman.     Fcap.  Svo,  y.  (id. 

TAYLOR,  Augustus.— Poems.     Fcap.  Svo,  5^. 

TAYLOR,  Margaret  ^^^//.— "Boys  Together,"  and  other  Poems. 
Small  crown  Svo,  6^. 
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TODHUNTER,  Dr.  y.— Laurella,  and  other   Poems.     Crown  8vo, 

Forest  Songs.     Small  crown  8vo,  3^-.  dd. 

The  True  Tragedy  of  Rienzi  :  a  Drama,     -^s.  6d. 

Alcestis  :  a  Dramatic  Poem.     Extra  fcap.  8vo,  $s. 

TYLER,  31.   C— Anne  Boleyn.     A  Tragedy  in   Six  Acts.      Small 
crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

TYNAN',  Katherine. — Louise    de   la    Valliere,  and   other   Poems. 
Small  crown  Svo,  3^-.  bd. 

WEBSTER^  Augusta. — In  a  Day  ".  a  Drama.    Small  crown  Svo,  2J.  dd. 

Disguises  :  a  Drama.     Small  crown  Svo,  5j. 

'Wet  Days.     By  a  Farmer.     Small  crown  Svo,  6s. 

WOOD,  Rev.  F.  ^.—Echoes    of    the    Night,   and  other  Poems. 
Small  crown  Svo,  3^'.  (^d. 

"Wordsworth  Birthday  Book,  The.      Edited  by  Adelaide  and 
Violet  Wordsworth.    32mo,  limp  cloth,  \s.  6d. ;  cloth  extra,  2s. 

YOUNGMANy   Thomas  George.— Vo ems.     Small  crown  Svo,  5^. 

YOUNGS,  Ella  Sharp. — Paphus,  and  other  Poems.    Small  crown  Svo, 
3^.  (id. 

A  Heart's  Life,  Sarpedon,  and  other  Poems.      Small  crown 
Svo,  3J-.  (id. 


WORKS    OF    FIOTiON    IN    ONE    VOLUME. 

BANKS,  Mrs.  G.  Z.— God's  Providence  House.  New  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  3^'.  (d. 

Danish  Parsonage.     By  an  Angler.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

HUNTER,  Hay.—^\iQ  Grime  of  Christmas  Day.  A  Tale  of  the 
Latin  Quarter.  By  the  Author  of  "My  Ducats  and  my 
Daughter."     \s. 

HUNTER,  Hay,  and  WHYTE,  Walter.— My  Ducats  and  My 
Daughter.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  With  Frontispiece. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

INGELOW,  Jcan.-O^  the  Skelligs  :  a  Novel.  With  Frontispiece. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

KIELLAND,  Alexander  L. — Garman  and  "Worse.  A  Norwegian 
Novel.  Authorized  Translation,  by  W.  W.  Kettlewell.  Crown 
Svo,  6s. 

OLIVER,  Fen.— "All  But."  A  Chronicle  of  Laxenford  Life.  With 
20  Illustrations  by  the  Author.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
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MACDONALD,    t7.— Donal    Grant.     A    Novel.      Second    Edition. 
With  FrontisiDiece.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Castle  "Warlock.     A  Novel.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6i-. 

Malcolm.     With    Portrait    of   the   Author    engraved    on    SteeL 
Seventh  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  6j-. 

The  Marquis  of  Lossie.     Sixth  Edition.     With  Frontispiece. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

St.  George  and  St.  Michael.     Fourth  Edition.     With  Frontis- 
piece.    Crown  8vo,  6^. 

MALET,  Lticas. — Colonel  Enderby's  "Wife.     A  Novel.     New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.     With  Frontispiece.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

PALGRAVE,  W.  G(^ord.—JieTxna.ma  Agha",  an  Eastern  Narrative. 
Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

SUA  W,  Flora  Z.— Castle  Blair  ;  a  Story  of  Youtliful  Days.     New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  35.  6d. 

STRETTON,  Hcsba.—"T\vco\x^   a  Needle's  Eye  :  a  Story.     New 
and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  Frontispiece.     Crown  8v0j  6s, 

TAYLOR,   Col.  Meadozus,   C.S.I. ,  M.R.J.A.—Seeta.:   a  Novel.     With 
Frontispiece.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Tippoo  Sulta^m  :  a  Tale  of  the  Mysore  War.    With  Frontispiece. 
Crown  8vOj  6s. 

Ralph  Darnell.     With  Frontispiece.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A  Noble  Queen.     With  Frontispiece.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

The  Confessions   of  a  Thug.      With  Frontispiece.      Crown 
Svo,  6s. 

Tara  ;  a  Mahratta  Tale.     With  Frontispiece.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

"Within  Sound  of  the  Sea.     With  Frontispiece.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 


BOOKS    FOR    THE    YOUNG. 


Brave  Men's  Footsteps.  A  Book  of  Example  and  Anecdote  for 
Young  People.  By  the  Editor  of  "Men  who  have  Risen."  With 
4  Illustrations  by  C.  Doyle.     Eighth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  3^.  6(1. 

COXHEAD,  ^///^/.— Birds  and  Babies.  Imp.  i6mo.  With  33 
Illustrations.     Cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d. 

DAVIES,  G.  Christopher.— 'B.2ccs\\Aq'S,  and  Adventures  of  our 
School  Field  Club.  With  4  Illustrations.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.     Crown  Svo,  3^.  6d. 
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EDMONDS,  Herbert. ^"W ell  Spent  Lives  :  a  Series  of  Modern  Bio- 
graphies.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  3^.  6d. 

EVANS,  Mark.— The  Story  of  our  Father's  Love,  told  to  Children. 
Sixth  and  Cheaper  Edition  of  Theology  for  Children.  With  4 
Illustrations.     Fcap.  8vo,  is.  6d. 

yOHNSON,  Virginia  ^.— The  Catskill  Fairies.  Illustrated  by 
Alfred  Fredericks.     5^. 

MAC  KENNA,  S.  y.— Plucky  Fellows.  A  Book  for  Boys.  With 
6  Illustrations.     Fifth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  3^.  dd. 

REANEY,  Mrs.  G.  .S".— "Waking  and  "Working  ;  or,  From  Girlhood 
to  Womanhood.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece.    Crown  Svo,  3^-.  ^d. 

Blessing  and  Blessed :    a    Sketch  of  Girl    Life.     New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  y.  6d. 

Rose  Gurney's  Discovery.     A  Story  for  Girls.     Dedicated  to 
their  Mothers.     Crown  Svo,  y.  6d. 

English  Girls :   Their  Place  and  Power.     With  Preface  by  the 
Rev.  R.  W.  Dale.     Fourth  Edition.     Fcap.  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

Just  Anyone,   and  other  Stories.      Three  Illustrations.     Royal 
i6mo,  IS.  6d. 

Sunbeam  "Willie,  and  other  Stories.    Three  Illustrations.    Royal 
i6mo,  IS.  6d. 

Sunshine  Jenny,  and  other  Stories.    Three  Illustrations.    Royal 
i6mo,  IS.  6d. 

STOCKTON,  Frank  E.—A  Jolly  Fellowship.  With  20  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  Svo,  5^-. 

STORE,  Francis,  and  TURNER,  ^^w^j.— Canterbury  Chimes", 
or,  Chaucer  Tales  re-told  to  Children.  With  6  Illustrations  from 
the  Ellesmere  Manuscript.     Third  Edition.     Fcap.  Svo,  3^.  6d. 

■STRETTON,  Hesba.--'Da.-sr\6.  Lloyd's  Last  'Will.  With  4  Illustra- 
tions.    New  Edition.     Royal  i6mo,  2s.  6d. 

Tales  from  Ariosto  re-told  for  Children.  By  a  Lady.  With  3 
Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  /^s.  6d. 

WHITAKER,  Florence.— ChristY's  Inheritance.  A  London  Story 
Illustrated.     Royal  i6mo,  is,  6d, 
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